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LEADERSHIP BASED 
ON TRUE WORTH 


LS 


i be LINCOLN is definitely ranked in the 
forefront of fine cars by the thousands 
of motorists who own and drive it, and by 
the automotive experts who have studied 
the details of its construction. Owners 
know it to be spirited, resourceful, and 
capable; engineers know that its mechan- 
ism is notable for correct design and pre- 
cise craftsmanship. Its position of leadership 
is confirmed by nation-wide recognition of 
its sound engineering and its surpassing 
ability. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


When writing to Lincotn Motor Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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name commonly used by some 
of our Congressmen in describ- 

ing future trading in grain, coffee and 
| sugar. This name for future trading also 
| reflects quite accurately the popular state of 
mind on that subject. That this misconcep- 
tion is so widespread and persistent is due to 
the fact that only the spectacular and dra- 
matic features of future trading have been 
reported by the press, and only the prostitu- 
tions of it by the underworld of the market 
have kindled the imagination of the readers. 

Evidence is abundant showing widespread 
interest in this subject coupled with almost 
universal lack of understanding—much feel- 
ing, little thinking. Thus, a few months ago 
when sugar the world over was rising in price, 
our Federal Government began an injunction 
| suit against the New York Coffee and Sugar 
| Exchange to free the “American breakfast 
table” (it was announced) “from the control 
of pirates and bandits,” and to bring down the 
price of sugar. The courts finally threw out 
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the suit and long before this the price of sugar 
had dropped of its own weight. 


Shortly be- 
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(In Two Parts—Part One) 


fore this event the Federal Government had 
investigated future trading in wheat because 
the price seemed so low. Future trading was 
thus a scapegoat for high and low prices. 

Some skilled budget expert will perhaps 
calculate for us in due season just how many 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
dollars our Government has spent investigat- 
ing this one subject. Since the Industrial 
Commission Report on this practice, in 1900, 
down to the very latest volume on the subject 
(issued in August, 1923) by the Federal Trade 
Commission, there have been issued by our 
Government literally tens of thousands of 
pages of testimony, hearings and evidence, 
findings and conclusions. One typical side- 
light on this phase of the question consists 
of these two incidents: in 1917 when “wheat 
was too high” (for the consumers), the Gov- 
ernment conducted a joint investigation by 
the Bureau of Markets and Federal Trade 
Commission, costing some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. And then in 1920 when 
“wheat was too low” (for the farmers) an- 
other costly investigation of the same sub- 
ject was made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Economists Uphold Futures Trading 


(>= outcome of these thirty years of in- 
vestigation is our Grain Futures Act 
(passed in 1922; upheld by the Supreme Court 
April 16, 1923), which gives at last the high 
sanction of all three branches of our Govern- 
ment to the free and liberal use of future 
trading by speculators and non-speculators 
alike, subject only to governmental sur- 
veillance. 

Is it necessary in this connection to 
refer to the long-drawn inquiries into 
future trading made in Vienna and Ber- 
lin some thirty years ago? 
The German law of 1896, 
prohibiting future trading, 
caused a flurry in Berlin— 
only it did not stop future 
trading. And very soon 
thereafter the legal status 
of future trading was re- 
stored by the German Gov- 
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ernment. Which is_ right, the scientific 
view or the popular view of future trad- 
ing? Political economists the world 
over, holding the scientific view, uphold 
future trading. Thus the following German 
economists are among those who defend the 
practice: Schmoller, Cohn, Conrad, Lexis, 
Fuchs, Flux, Ruesch, Kohn, Wermert, Jéh- 
linger and Bunzel. English and French econo- 
mists quite generally hold to the same views. 

Among the many American economists who 
believe in future trading the following names 
may be selected at random: Ely, Hadley, 
Emery, Carver, Farnham, Fairchild, Adams, 
McCrea, Johnson, Usher, Young, Copeland, 
Fetter, Bullock, Mitchell, John Bates Clark, 
Seligman, Riegel, Huebner, Irving Fisher, 
Kemmerer, Converse, Ivey, Hibbard, Macklin, 
Ise and many others. 

The popular view, however, is that future 
trading is speculation; and speculation is 
gambling; and gambling is an unmitigated 
evil, producing manipulations, corners, bear 
raids, looting of the producer, gouging of the 
consumers, bucket-shop scandals, suicides and 
general all-round wickedness and confusion. 

What is truth and what is error in all this 
wholesale discussion of future trading? The 
following statement of facts is an attempt to 
set forth briefly both the good and the evii 
in this great modern economic institution 
future trading on the organized exchanges. 

Future trading means the making of a con- 
tract to buy or sell some commodity; delivery 
to take place in the future; the time of de- 
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Before the investigation was well under way, sugar collapsed of its own weight 
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livery and the price both being stated in the 


contract. we 
Dealing in futures thus means dealing in 
contracts. There are no “options” about it. 


Selling May wheat, for example, does not 


mean selling wheat, but only wheat contracts. 
If this point is not clearly understood about 
future trading, then nothing is clearly under- 
stood about it. This is the pons asinorum of 
the subject. 

The particular problems in future trading 
which bother the layman most are the follow- 
ing: gambling; large volume of futures; price 
fluctuations; short selling; manipulation; cor- 
ners. These will each be considered in turn 
before examining the two real functions 
of futures—the hedge and the price baro- 

* meter—and the evils actually inherent in the 
system. 

1. Gambling —A doctor one summer day 
steps into an office in Buffalo, the sign on 
the window of which indicates that it is the 
branch office of a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. December wheat is marked 
on the blackboard at one dollar a bushel. The 
doctor puts down his check for five hundred 
dollars and buys 5,000 bushels of December 
wheat (that is, wheat contracts). The $500 is 
a 10 per cent margin to “protect the trade” 
should the market drop. 

The office wires the order to the Chicago 
house, and it is there instantly executed in the 
wheat pit. A week later December wheat is 
up five cents; the doctor orders 
his trade closed (that is, his con- 
tract sold out). The office re- 
turns him his $500 plus his $250 
profits, minus the commission, 
which is one-fourth of a cent a 
bushel for the “round turn,” or 
$12.50. This typical case illus- 
trates the amateur speculator, 
taking the bull side of the mar- 
ket, putting up the usual 10 per 
cent margin, and realizing a profit by 
his venture. 

He did not intend to take the ac- 
tual wheat when he bought the De- 
cember wheat contract. 

Was he, therefore, gambling— 
merely betting on the rise in price? 

The answer is, he was speculating, but 
not gambling. 

In the bucket shop (few are now left 
in the grain trade) the customer does 
make a bet pure and simple, on the differ- 
ence in price. There is no store of wheat 
in any elevator back of his deal; his trade 
is not executed on any grain exchange 
where there is real grain. He is “trading 
in differences,” not “trading in con- 
tracts.” Any two men can get together 
any place and conduct such betting. 

But with the doctor used in the 
illustration above—the real specula- 
tor in grain—the trade was actually 
executed on the floor of the grain ex- 
change, and then and there became 
a contract calling for real grain. 
And nothing is more certain than the 
fact that this contract not only calls 
for but also will get the real grain if 
it is permitted to remain open till the 
delivery month arrives. 

For instance, there was the so- 
called May squeeze in Chicago in 
1922, which did cause some inconvenience and 
loss to Minneapolis and Kansas City millers, 
and which was engineered by a Mr. C. (we 
will call him for short), a well-known and 
familiar operator on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, a heavy and reckless speculator—or, 
as some would say, “gambler.” 

Mr. C. had bought considerable May wheat. 
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This means contracts for wheat which the 
seller may deliver any time during the month 
of May. Mr. C. kept his contracts open, 
evidently expecting the price to work up- 
ward, particularly since he had bought so 
heavily and the supply of wheat in store in 
Chicago available for delivery was a little 
short. It looked to him like a “squeeze” 
wherein he could force prices up by compe- 
tition among buyers of this grain, then sell 
out at a big profit. 

But the Board of Trade had learned by its 
experience in the 70’s and 80’s how to deal 
with a squeeze of this kind. It has at least 
five separate rules on the subject, and one of 
these rules—the car-lot delivery—was invoked 
on this occasion. Grain can be delivered in 
cars in the switching district of Chicago un- 
der this rule. Ordinarily, it may be explained, 
delivery on a future contract in Chicago is 
made by tender of the warehouse receipt for 
grain in store in a public warehouse in 
Chicago. 

Mr. C., therefore, under this rule, met with 
a very disagreeable surprise. He did not want 
wheat. But when the millers of Minneapolis 
and Kansas City who carry their “hedges” in 
Chicago, found the squeeze putting cash prices 
out of line with future, in that they could not 
buy in their hedges without a loss, they simply 

shipped their cash grain 
to Chicago and made 
“carlot” delivery on their 














It was under government control that prices did their worst 


contracts. And Mr. C. had the unpleasant 
experience of having handed to him some few 
hundred “Delivery Notices,” each represent- 
ing 5,000 bushels of grain—for which he was 
expected to receive and pay cash within twen- 
ty-four hours. Whether he was merely bet- 


ting or not, he kept his contracts open and 
got the wheat, and paid (so rumor says) some 
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$2,000,000 for it. This illustration shows th 
sharp difference between mere i 
price changes and trading in future m 

“Trading in differences’ is Strictly forbid. 
den by the rules of all grain exc 

Each trade in the pit of the grain exchang 
represents a contract to deliver the 
But most traders do not intend to make 
receive delivery of the actual grain, then 
being another way of settling these Contracts, 
The miller who buys a contract will not of 
course, receive grain on it, for he intends 
only as a hedge, as explained later. 

He buys the contract to avoid i 
not to speculate, and he will sell out the 
contract when he has bought the particuly 
kind of wheat he needs. Clearly the mille 
who buys futures not intending to teceiy 
delivery is not thereby gambling or specu- 
lating; but is on the contrary eliminati 
certain speculative risks from his business by 
this hedging process. 

The fact that grain can be had on ihese 
contracts and will always be had on contracts 
kept open to the delivery month, differen. 
tiates very sharply future trading from 
bling. No doubt many gamblers do take 4 
flier in futures as they do in everything else, 
but they are the hangers-on, the ¢ 
lowers, rather than the regular army of 
traders. 

In this discussion thus far I have stressed 
the fact that future trading is not gambling 
because it deals with contracts and not mere 
bets. The usual distinction between speculs 
tion and gambling is: speculation is the as 
sumption of risks which are. economic, are 
already existing, and which cannot be elimi- 
nated; gambling is the assumption of risks 
not economic, are not already in existence, 
but are created artificially merely for the 
sake of the risk. 

Thus buying wheat for a rise in 
price is speculation; betting that 
the price of wheat (which you do 
not own) will rise is gambling, 
Actual physical wheat is sure to 

rise or fall in price, thus bring- 
ing profit or loss to the owner, 
the speculator. With the phys- 
ical commodity goes always the 
economic risk of change in 
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distributed but never eliminated. 


delivery of the actual grain, as men- 
tioned above. This gives rise to a new 


futures. This criticism may now be 
2. Large Volume of Futures —Future trad- 


value, and this risk may be shifted or | 
Most buyers of futures do not take | 





criticism, that of the large volume of | 


ing in wheat, corn and oats amounts to about | 


twenty billion bushels a year on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. This is 85 per cent of all 
future trading in these grains in the United 
States. In Minneapolis the futures in wheat 
and oats amount to about two billions a year, 
in Kansas City the futures in corn, wheat and 
oats 
bushels a year. 

This large volume of future 
trading, compared with “ 
grain,” has provoked much ut- 
favorable comment about 
“dealing in wind,” “imaginary 
grain,” “phantom wheat,” and 
so on. Of course, future tra 
ing in wheat is not trading in wheat nor 
wind, but in wheat contracts. Hence the large 
volume. 

In Chicago the futures exceed the volume 
of the whole United States crop of the 
grains by the ratio of four to one. re 
ceipts of these grains in Chicago are 
400,000,000 bushels a year, and hence the 


are about two billion | 
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ratio of futures in Chicago to the cash grain 
‘ved in Chicago is about 50 to 1. 

the real question is not the volume 

of these contracts but their integrity. If I 


am a feeder in Iowa and buy 300,000 bushels 
of corn in Chicago for next May delivery, 
will my contract get me the corn? It will. 
The most jealously guarded thing about these 
is their integrity. 
idity—The large volume of futures 
merely illustrates the liquidity of these con- 
ease with which they may be 
or sold any hour of business day at 
their full market value. Liquidity means it 
js cheaper and easier to do business on this 
_ In the seventeenth century, when 
France was literally bedeviled with an infini- 
tude of petty regulations of the grain trade, 
de la Bourdonnaye wrote his superiors that 
grain is a “commodity that cannot be given 
too much freedom of circulation.” 

Wide Market—The large number of buyers 
and sellers constitute a “wide market”—“easy 
to get in or out of.” A wide, continuous 
market is necessary for hedging, the real justi- 
fication of future trading, as explained in 
Part Two of this discussion. 

Monopoly.—By the same token a wide mar- 
ket is the greatest foe to monopoly. The Ger- 
man historians report that the law of 1896 
prohibiting futures on the Berlin Produce Ex- 
change put the grain trade of that city in the 
hands of three Jewish firms. No wonder fu- 
ture trading was called forth from its hiding 
places and legalized again! On the Chicago 
Board of Trade from 2,000 to 4,000 persons a 
day trade, either directly or through brokers. 
This large number, scattered over the whole 
country, render collusion and monopoly well- 
nigh impossible. 

Perhaps a sceptical reader at this point will 
challenge the large volume of futures in 
Chicago, twenty billion bushels, on the ground 
that it is impossible to deliver this grain, 
and hence these trades must be mostly pure 
gambling. 

But does that necessarily follow? The 
United States has outstanding $25,000,000,000 
in Liberty Bonds, all payable in gold, whereas 
there is only $3,000,000,000 in gold in the 
country. There is not enough gold in the 
world to pay these bonds—just as there is 
not wheat enough in the world to meet all the 
wheat contracts made in one year in Chicago. 
Yet both are perfectly good contracts. The 
holders will get what they want. 

Or again, the New York banks generally 
carry demand deposits, subject to check, of 
about $3,750,000,000, and money to pay these 
demands, about $75,000,000, or one-fiftieth of 
the actual credit liability. And this is good, 
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Unless the whole world is with you, you can’t corner wheat 


sound commercial banking. Of course most 
checks are not paid in money; they are cred- 
ited on the banks’ books, pass on into the 
clearing house and are offset by other checks. 

Similarly these grain contracts pass through 
a few hands, then into the clearing house, 
and are offset by other contracts. 

“Set-off has all the effects of delivery,” 
says our Supreme Court in the Christie case. 
“A set-off is in legal effect a delivery.” 

Clearly then, the large volume of these 
contracts and their settlement in part by off- 
sets in nowise impairs their integrity. They 
are unconditioned contracts, and any trader 
can stand on his contract and call for and 
receive the grain. And like government bonds 
or bank deposits, these “promises to pay” are 
kept good only by meeting the promise, by 
fulfilling the contract in hard physical reality. 

3. Why Do Prices Fluctuate?—‘Why isn’t 
a bushel of wheat worth as much one day as 
it is the next day?” asked a farmer of the sec- 
retary of a grain exchange. Here he touched 
on the whole big problem of market value. 


Price Range Follows Demand 


‘THE QUESTION is easy to answer. The 
supply of wheat and the demand for wheat 
are literally both changing each day and each 
hour of each day. For the only supply of 
wheat recognized by the market is that stream 
of wheat composed of the following rivulets: 
actual, definite receipts at the market; visible 
supply, stated also in actual figures; invisible 
supply (in country elevators and on farms), 
stated in terms of estimates; the out-turn of 
the current harvest (for the grain is being har- 
vested every day in the year in some one of 
the many big wheat countries of the world), 
stated as an estimate; condition of the wheat 
crop, also stated as an estimate subject to 
frequent revisions; and finally important po- 
litical, social and economic events, such as 
strikes, riots, wars. A telegram at noon re- 
porting black rust in the spring wheat belt 
is, in market language, equal to a reduction 
in the supply of wheat. As the market news 
of the world comes in over the wires to the 
grain exchanges, is printed on the broad ticker 
tapes and given out to all the traders on the 
floor, the estimates of the “supply” are cor- 
rected from moment to moment to conform 
to the facts. 

In a similar manner, as the millers, the 
grain industries, the exporters, the various 
other consuming buyers, and the speculators, 
are buying with readiness or buying with hesi- 
tation, the demand fluctuates. The only de- 
mand felt by the market is buying orders. 

Very obviously then, supply and demand 
do fluctuate daily and hourly. 

Men in the market give slightly different 
reasons for price fluctuations. A prominent 
Chicago speculator has written a book in 
which he says market value is opinion, or 
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rather, the consensus of the many trading; 
and opinions differ at all times; and the same 
man’s opinion frequently changes. Hence 
values fluctuate. r 

“Difference of opinion is what makes horse 
races,” they say in Kentucky. “Difference of 
opinion is what makes prices change,” is what 
they say on the market. Market values can 
be stabilized when men can be made to think 
alike—when the Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists agree on the Bible; when the Jews and 
Gentiles join the same church; and when the 
Laborites, Liberals and Conservatives merge 
into one political party. Since men do differ 
in religion, politics, social and economic af- 
fairs, it is quite likely that values will con- 
tinue to fluctuate. 

What is true of wheat is true of all things. 
A United States Government Gold Bond for 
$100 was worth $116 in 1916; four years later 
it sold for $82. Why this drop of $34 on a 
$100 gold bond backed up by the Treasury 
of the Government? Oddly enough, Amer- 
ican wheat prices showed their biggest fluctua- 
tions of the century in the years 1917-1920, 
that is, in the years under government con- 
trol and “stabilization” of the wheat market, 
when future trading was temporarily sus- 
pended. 

But the question I must answer is, “What 
effect has future trading on price fluctua- 
tions?” It stabilizes the price at the supply- 
and-demand level. In other words, the falls 
in price are cushioned; the rises in price 
are stepped upward. And the total swings 
in price are lessened. 

This fact is illustrated by comparing prices 
now, under future trading, with prices for- 
merly when there was no future trading. In 
those days prices did not show the daily tiny 
fluctuations of today, but did show from time 
to time sudden and violent breaks and bulges. 
If the price broke, it broke too much before 
it stopped. If it rose, it rose too fast and too 
far. Many curious examples of this are fa- 
miliar to all students of the grain trade. 

John Kirkland tells us in “Three Centuries 
of Prices of Wheat, Flour and Bread” that in 
London in the year 1812 the following prices 
of wheat were realized: in July, lowest price 
was $3.00, highest price was $5.10; in Sep- 
tember the high was $5.04 and the low was 
$3.00; in October the high was $5.16 and the 
low was $2.28. 

In the days of the Grand Monarch in 
France, Delamare went on a mission to the 
provinces to investigate and punish the grain 
merchants. He tells us how “by these means 
the price of grain diminished at Paris, ten 
days after the departure, from $2.69 per 
bushel to $1.76. Two days later prices fell 
to $1.56, and in the same week to $1.28. At 
the end of the month wheat was at $.97. This 
fall in prices continued to Martinmas, when 
the best wheat was selling at $.76.” 

Similar figures might be given for Germany, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Chapter I—The Industrial World, 
A System 


EMEMBER how lost you were when, 
for the first time, you stepped on to 
the floor of a big factory, or entered 

the door of a large general office? All you 
could see was a mass of jerking, pound- 
ing, whirling machines, with men gliding 
about before them or among them; or row 
on row of desks, files, typewriters, cabinets, 
and counters, with executives and clerks 
scurrying everywhere. Your first impres- 
sion was one of confusion and disorder; 
you couldn’t make “heads or tails of it.” 

Then, later, you began to “get your bear- 
ings.” You found a certain order in what 
had formerly struck you as disorder and 
confusion. Every machine and desk and 
person was related to every other machine 
und desk and person, and to the whole plant 
or office. It was an organization—a 
system—operating according to a plan, 
and with each part related to the other, 
and to the whole. 

When we look carefully at the busi- 
ness and industrial world, we find it, too, 
to be a system—an organization. Beside it all 
other systems are small and _ insignificant 
Where it takes a newcomer but a day or so to 
grasp the order in a machine room or an office, 
it often takes years to realize fully the size 
and complexity of the industrial system. 
Many people never even begin to understand 
it; in fact, to many it is not a system ait all, 
but merely a haphazard affair that can be 
twisted and experimented with as occasion 
arises. This is one reason for many of the 
misunderstandings, confusions, and _ inefficien- 
cies that exist today. 

Everyone ought to want to know more about 
the industrial system, because it is so inter- 
esting in itself and because he wishes to do 
his part as a worker and a citizen in making 
it better. Nobody will say that the present 
system, wonderful as it is, cannot be im- 
proved. Everybody, rich and poor alike, is 
interested in encouraging men to find ways 
to improve it. But it also should be brought 
out that before men can hope to improve the 
system, eVen before they can criticize it con- 
structively, they must know something about 
it—they should understand the reasons why 
it exists in the form it does, they should be 
familiar with all the jobs it is called upon to 
do, and how it does them. 

When a machine gets out of order, for ex- 
ample, and you call a “trouble man,” you 
usually do so because he knows more about 
the machine than you do, and you believe 
such knowledge is necessary to set the ma- 
chine right again. But suppose, instead of 
knowing much about the machine, your “trou- 
ble man” knew very little at all; would he 
be worth much to you? And then suppose 
he'd undertake to tell (as many often do) 
that the way to fix a gear that was out of 
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commission some place inside the machine 
was to throw away the drive pulley, or rip out 
all the bearings—he could do a lot of damage. 

Thus, if we are going to do our part to 
make the industrial machine run well, we 
must learn as much as possible about it, and 
one of the first things we discover when we 
examine it closely is that it is already accom- 
plishing some wonderful things as it stands. 
This is a fact too often overlooked. It has 
come to be a habit with many persons to 
assume that everything at present is wrong— 
that there was never a time in the history of 
the country when there was so much injus- 
tice, so much inequality, so much oppression, 
so much poverty. As a matter of fact, ex- 
actly the opposite is the truth. 

Never was there a time when the masses 
of the people enjoyed the comforts and ad- 
vantages that they have today. Everyone 
knows, for example, how rapidly population 
tends to increase—so much so, in fact, that 
for a long time in the world’s history it was 
assumed as perfectly natural that population 
would grow more rapidly than food and other 
supplies, and that wars and plagues were neces- 
sary as a check. The growth of the popula- 
tion of this country within the past fifty years 
has been tremendous; it has almost trebled, 
yet in spite of that increase the productivity 
of the system has grown steadily faster. For 
the past fifty years the output of necessaries 
and comforts has steadily increased at a faster 
rate than the population has grown. 

The national wealth of this country at the 
present time is approximately $300,000,000,- 
000. This tremendous total we have reached 
after a history of only 300 years. England, 


our nearest rival, is 1,000 years old, yet her 
national wealth is only $175,000,000,000. It 
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is true that these valuations have beep 

much increased in recent years by the rise 

of prices, but this has been true of Eng- 
land as well as of this country. 

This wealth is not locked up in vaults 
to which but a few people have keys. Most 
of it is owned by the masses, and prac. 
tically the whole of it is employed in their 
service. In 1906, for instance, we had one 
motor car for every 1,788 persons; today 
we have one for approximately every 9 
persons. In 1900 we had one telephone 
for every 84 persons; in 1920, one for 
every 8. In 1909 we produced 350,00 
phonographs; in 1920 a total of 2,500,000. 
In 1909 there were 226,000 students in 
institutions of advanced learning; in 1920 
there were 416,000. In 1920. ten times 
as many children were in high schools 
as in 1890, and more than twice as many 
as attended such schools in 1910, 

Today there are smaller differences 
than ever before between different 
classes of people, based on wealth, as to 
the food they eat, the clothing they 
wear, housing and sanitary conditions, 
medical and surgical services, educa- 

tional advantages, reading matter in the 
homes, means of recreation, facilities for 
travel and communication, and the general 
conditions of life that make for culture and 
advancement. 

Moreover, the gains in living conditions 
have been accompanied by a general fall in 
hours of labor. Between 1860 and 1880, for 
instance, hours per week for employes in rep- 
resentative industries decreased an average of 
6 per cent. Between 1880 and 1890 they de- 
creased an average of about 3 per cent. Since 
1890, and especially since 1898, the decrease 
has been greater, amounting, by 1905, to about 
5 per cent, by 1910 to 8 per cent, by 1915 to 
more than 10 per cent, and by 1918 to more 
than 12 per cent. Before the Civil War men 
were accustomed to work twelve hours per 
day, and even longer. By 1919, 48.6 of the 
total factory workers of the country were em- 
ployed in plants working 48 hours per week 
or less. This has meant a large gain to wotk- 
ers in time for leisure, for recreation, or for 
other uses. i 

The foregoing are some of the most striking 
achievements of the present industrial sys- 
tem—a system that many charge as being 
wholly oppressive and bad. There are, as We 
have said, admitted weaknesses and inefi- 
ciencies; but you do not often undertake to 
improve a machine by first demolishing parts 
which are already working effectively. You 
seek to improve the weak parts and at 
same time save and strengthen the parts that 
are doing a good job. All of which demands 
that you know a good deal about the machine 
itself. ? 

In undertaking a bird’s-eye view of the in- 
dustrial system, such as will be attempted 
these articles, we make use of the science 0 
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é mics.” This is an old science that 
ah all the facts, theories, principles, 
and data of every sort that concern man and 
his activities in making a living. Economics 
is the science of business and social life and 
deals particularly with the relations of peo- 

jn organized society, where, in one way 
or another, they cooperate in their labors 
and share in the results. 

As authorities have studied the industrial 
system they have discovered certain things 
that remain so constantly true under given 
circumstances that they become “laws” or 

inciples.” There are many economic ques- 
tions about which there is much disagreement, 
and this will probably always be so. How- 
ever, there is a body of “fundamentals” upon 
which most authorities agree, and our pur- 

in these articles will be to 
discuss some of these funda- 
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It soon became apparent that there were more 
goods, and better goods, to be had when peo- 
ple specialized. 

As society developed still further, the va- 
rious trades, which were the first groups 
formed, themselves began to subdivide. The 
manufacture of clothing, for example, em- 
ployed several classes of workmen, such as 
spinners, weavers, furriers, and dyers. The more 
that specialization advanced, the greater be- 
came the skill of the various groups. Naturally, 
too, the smaller the unit of work on which 
each one specialized, the more he noticed that 
in certain portions it was a matter of exact 
repetition of the same process. This directed 
men’s thinking toward developing mechanical 
things that would do such work, and machin- 
ery came more and more into existence. 
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gained opportunity for leisure, recreation, and 
development. Standards of living were raised. 
The pleasures of life were enlarged. 

When the division of labor was in its early 
stages these benefits were apparent to every- 
one. Business was largely a community affair, 
where everybody engaged in it knew every- 
body else. Producers and consumers met - 
face to face in the markets or across the 
counters. Wage earners were fewer; they 
worked alongside their employer and they 
knew usually as much about the details of the 
business as the employer himself dic. ‘The 
whole of business was open and ‘understood. 
Everybody was in close teuch with the sim- 
ple transactions that were carried on 

With the development of more compicx ma- 
chine processes, however, and the expansic= 
in the size and extent of busi- 
ness, these gains, while greatly 





mentals and show their bearing 
on current problems. 


Chapter II— Team Work 
the Keynote 


The first thing we discover 
when we survey the business 
world as a whole is that it is 
one of cooperation. The people 
in the cotton mills are making 
clothing for the people in all 
the other industries. The min- 
ers in the coal mines are digging 
coal for all the other people. 
The farmers on the farms are 
growing food for all the other 
people. The men employed on 
railroads and steamships trans- 
port these goods from one point 
to another. Those in banks, 





mind: 


HEN we asked Mr, Roberts to prepare for us a series not 
of articles that would set forth in the simplest way 
the economics of modern industry, we had this in 


That we could help the employer to get clearly in his mind 
those things that not alone he, but the men who work with 
him, must know. We hoped that they would go by way of 
the employer to the employed. 


But there is more than one employer who needs this mate- 
rial for the good of his own business soul. 
“nation of economic illiterates”; the illiteracy is confined to 
no one group. 


Mr. Roberts knows his story and how to tell it, 
nomics” has a forbidden sound. 
a dead subject live, it is George E. Roberts, upon whom we 
have already conferred our favorite degree of D.C.S. (Doctor 
of Common Sense).—THE Epiror. 


We are called a 


“Eco- 
But if any man can make 


increased, were not so apparent 
to everyone. They also were 
clearly understood. The 
personal relationships that had 
been a vital part of business in 
the earlier periods tended more 
and more to disappear. Em- 
ployers and employes no longer 
worked shoulder to shoulder or 
met frequently in the course of 
their work. 

The railroads and steamships 
helped to bring about this con- 
dition by putting all parts of the 
world into closer touch. Busi- 
ness was no longer confined to 
a local community but became 
countrywide and worldwide in 
extent. Raw materials were 
brought together from great 
distances and the finishe:| goods 








stores and offices all serve in 
many important ways. 

The system is one of exchanging labor. 
You exchange a certain number of the hours 
spent in your mill, store, or office for a cer- 
tain number of hours which others spend in 
mine, field, or on the railroad. It is a system 
of reciprocity. We all work together for a 
common end and share in the results. 

Because it is a system of cooperation, each 
of us is able to select, from all the work that 
needs to be done, a part or task that specially 
suits him. We specialize on that, knowing 
that others will pick out other parts, and that 
all of us, working together, will get the whole 
job done. We shall note later the system by 
which the people are distributed throughout 
the industries, so that the world’s work as a 
whole goes forward. The point to make clear 
now is that what permits us to divide up the 
work in this way is that the system is a co- 
operative one. This plan of dividing up the 
work we term the division of labor. 

Great gains have come to society from the 
development of the division of labor. As a 
matter of fact, the history of industry is 
teally an account of a wider and wider divi- 
sion of labor, in other words, increasing spe- 
Cialization. 

In early times people were independent and 
self-supporting. They supplied their wants 
by their own labor or that of the household. 

Té was no organization except for mili- 
purposes, that order might be kept. 
was plenty of land; lumber and other 

"aw materials could be had by the work of 

gathering them. Most of the articles needed 
were made in the household. 

division of labor arose when men be- 

gan to devote themselves to one particular line 

work, like making shoes, or candles, or 

or bread. By specializing in one line, 

Was increased, and a better job was done. 


The development of machinery, in turn, 
meant that there must be a still greater divi- 
sion of labor, for now some men had to spend 
their entire time wholly in making machines 
and tools. They did not contribute directly 
to the supply of goods which society used but 
made things which were in turn used to in- 
crease the supply of articles for consump- 
tion. Thus the system of production became 
more and more indirect or roundabout, un- 
til today, if you decide to produce some- 
thing for the market, you must first usually 
construct an expensive factory building and 
then install power and equipment. The cost 
of all this goes into making the product. The 
workmen who erect the building, and those 
who build and install the machines, must all 
be paid as they do their work, and you reim- 
burse yourself for these expenses in the price 
which you set on the products you sell. The 
whole system is very complex, and the final 
product which you bring to market represents 
efforts and money that were invested months 
and often years before. 

There were many gains to mankind from 
the rise and spread of the division of labor. 
Fewer people were demanded to supply the 
accustomed wants of the population, which 
meant that those of inquiring minds could de- 
vote themselves to study and scientific re- 
search—to art, music, literature. Their dis- 
coveries became the possessions of everyone. 

Then there were more goods available for 
society, and more opportunity to enjoy them. 
Before machinery came into existence society 
was founded on the drudge—on the peasant 
or the slave, who bore on his own shoulders 
the whole burden of the world’s work. With 
the coming of machinery, the burden of brute 
drudgery began to be borne by backs of iron, 
and arms of steel. The masses of the people 


sent out to all corners of the 
world. The number of people 
and the amount of capital and machinery 
employed in production became very large, 
and this added to the difficulty of under- 
standing just how production was carried en. 
The fact that today a suit of clothes passes 
through scores of hands in the process of its 
manufacture is pointed to by many persons as 
evidence that it costs more than it perhaps 
would if it were. all made by one man. Such 
is far from the case. The complex system of 
today came about, as we have seen, for the 
purpose of reducing costs. Every time the 
division of labor is extended, it can be as- 
sumed that some gain has resulted, other- 
wise consumers would not pay the price asked; 
competitors, eager to get an advantage, would 
adopt cheaper methods and take the business. 
While such divisions do increase efficiency, 
they also still further obscure the processes of 
production and make them more difficult to 
understand. We have here, therefore, an- 
other reason for wanting something more than 
a superficial view of the business organiza- 
tions of the country, and for seeking a full 
understanding of it next. 





New Power for Old 


HE MOTOR ship stands high, in the eyes 

of the Shipping Board. It can do more 
work in carrying cargo than a steamer and 
can do it cheaper, the board calculates. A 
bill is now pending in Congress which would 
allow the Shipping Board to make loans to 
shipowners who want to convert their steam- 
driven vessels into motor ships and also enable 
the board, when it has a prospect of actively 
using one of the Government’s merchant ves- 
sels in the foreign trade, to incur the $400,000 
of expense necessary to install Diesel engines. 
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CELEBRATE my 25th anniversary in 

the steel business this year in June. I 

started like any other steel worker, pos- 
sibly at a little lower rate 


By EUGENE G. GRACE 


President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
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A Talk to Bethlehem’s New Partners 


or four months the property has 

full way on the price that the Bethea 
Steel Corporation paid for it. 

This good showing has no 





than most of you. My first 
job was learning to run an 
electrical crane at 15 cents an 
hour. 
10 or 15 years of my activities 
in the industry, it brings up 
very vividly to me the situa- 
tion which existed then be- 
tween the so-called boss, and 
we who were working for him. 

My experience in those early 
days had a great deal to do 
with the gradual forming in 
my mind of the opinion that 
there was something needing 
correcting in the relations, in 
the conditions, in the atmos- 
phere existing at that time be- 
tween the “boss” and the men 
who were trying to do their 
best for him. 

It apparently took some 20 
years for that opinion fully to 
crystallize in my mind. Five 
years ago, I was in a position 
to do something to meet a sit- 
uation I believed vital to the 





in 5 think of the Gxst No every employer faces just the same task as Mr. 
Grace; not every one meets it in the same way; but 
many men are asking themselves: 


“How can I make plain to the men who work with 
me that our interests are not antagonistic; that industry 
is not a battleground with ‘Capital’ and ‘Labor’ as fight- 
ing forces?” 


That is why we asked Mr. Grace to let us print these 
notes of one of his talks. 


This talk was made to the Employes’ Representatives 
at the Lackawanna Steel Plant. It is typical of the way 
in which one powerful corporation is taking the men 
into its confidence. 


Mr. Grace’s way may not be your way; you may have 
other things to say; but whether you are talking to five 
men or fifty or five thousand, there’s something in Mr. 
Grace’s talk that will help—Tue Epirtor. 


been accomplished by the 
money that we have ap. 
propriated to put into physical 
improvements. 
has had no important 
of its improvements, That js 
all to come. In building the 
new coke oven plant, and aij 
the rebuilding that has beep 
under way, there is very Jit. 
tle from which Lackawanna 
has had as yet any benefit, 
What does this mean to ys? 
I am glad we have not had the 
benefit of the physical im. 
provements up to this time 
We believe it has been worth 
every dollar that we have lost 
in waiting for the completion 
of these improvements to find 
out that the organization, 
change of methods, ine 
opportunity, could become 
timistic, cooperative, interested 
in the work; could succeed in 
developing this plant from an 
unprofitable to a very satis- 








steel industry. The direction 

in which we finally launched 

or pointed our efforts you know—the Beth- 
lehem Plan of Employe Representation. 

The Employes’ Representation Plan does 
not need any advocacy on my part. You have 
taken hold of it so well, you have it so well 
under way, that we are just going to believe 
that it is not only going to continue, but that 
it will grow and improve. 

It is not perfect. I hope it never will be. 
I never want to reach that stage in life when 
we consider ourselves perfect. But I am sat- 
ished that the plan does have the funda- 
mentals that will go a long way toward meet- 
ing that great big mythical question of the 
relation between capital and labor. We are 
in argument with no one. We want to regard 
ourselves as a big, happy family, wedded 100 
per cent to the interests of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, each of us just as impor- 
tant to it as the other, although doing and as- 
suming different responsibilities. 

I think you all know by new what we are 
trying to accomplish through our employes’ 
representation plan. You understand our 
views on it, and what is expected of us all to 
make it go. 

If you men have any thoughts in respect 
to the conditions under which you are render- 
ing service, in respect to the conditions under 
which your neighbor is rendering service—I 
do not care along what lines your thought may 
be—you cannot embarrass us by raising it, 
but you do hurt us if you do not raise it. 

Come across with your thought and we will 
have it out. The men who are working with 
you from our end of the business can say 
“no” if it is right to say “no.” If it is right 
to say “no,” they can convince you that it is 
right. We want the opportunity to know our 
own shortcomings which we cannot get unless 
we hear from you. 

We have been pleased—yes, more than 
pleased—with the way the men have success- 
fully taken hold of the plan at Lackawanna, 
where not only the plan but we who proposed 
it were newcomers. 

At the outset I had a great deal of misgiv- 


ing. I feared that the men would be very 
skeptical, be doubtful of our sincerity in pro- 
posing a plan of this kind so early in our con- 
tact with them. 

After conferring at home we said “We will 
take the chance.” We took the chance for 
one good outstanding reason: Unless we could 
bring about better relations between the body 
of employes in the former Lackawanna Steel 
Company property and the new management 
in that property, we could not make a success 
of the operation of that property. 


The Need For Unity 


BECAUSE of what we had accomplished in 
all our other plants where we had in- 
stalled this system we were convinced that we 
could not make a success of our control of the 
Lackawanna Company unless we could obtain 
with Lackawanna men the same character of 
relations which we had been able to establish 
with our other employes. 

This plant, this company—no part of it can 
be a success without Smith any more than it 
can without Jones. We want, and insist on, 
and will have that family relation and feeling, 
that feeling of confidence, that feeling of 
fairness. 

If there is any man in a position of respon- 
sibility in the Bethlehem organization who at- 
tempts to do anything that is “clever,” any- 
thing that savors of “putting it over” or of 
unfairness, he can go right down to the cash- 
ier and get his pay. That is plain English. 
We can all understand it. And I want to be 
the first one to get my pay when any of those 
thoughts come into my mind in conducting 
the affairs of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

We are happy, very happy, with our first 
year of the former Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. We have set out to make Lackawanna 
an up-to-date plant in every respect. We will 
not be satisfied until in the main the plant 
is rebuilt. It must be. When we took over 
the property it was not paying dividends. In 
14 months’ time it has gone from that con- 
dition to a condition where in the last three 


factory basis. It has been ac- 
complished entirely by the in- 
dividual and collective efforts of you men. 

Three years ago at a meeting at Steelton, 
one of the representatives asked: 

“Mr. Grace, isn’t it possible for the Com- 
pany to arrange for its employes to buy the 
stock of the Company?” 

My answer to that question that night was 
that we would take it under consideration. I 
knew when that question was suggested, that 
we were not ready to arrange it at that time 
for a number of very good reasons. 

The finances of our corporation, under the 
conditions then existing, were not in the form 
that, in our judgment, made it wise, or made 
it possible for us at that time to develop a 
plan which we could recommend and sponsor 
for our employes to buy our stock. Over the 
last few years we have been working on the 
policy, through necessity, of changing prac- 
tically the whole complexion of old Bethle- 
hem’s business. ; 

Bethlehem in the first instance was pm 
marily an ordnance manufacturing concer. 
By that I mean, a manufacturer of war prod 
ucts. We were not a large factor in the 
commercial steel business. 

We knew the weakness of our position when 
we developed so largely the business of manu- 
facturing war materials. Therefore, for 4 
long time we have been gradully wo 
to take an important position in the commer 
cial steel industry of this country. f 
the gradual extension of our old propertits 
and acquisition of new ones, with the acqur 
sition in the last year and a half of the Lacka- 
wanna and Midvale Companies, we now 
ourselves in a very comfortable, important am 
strong position in the commercial steel bust 
ness of the world. We are second in size 0 
the United States Steel Corporation, as larg 
as the Steel Corporation was when it We 
formed some 20 years ago, bigger m 
capacity and better in condition of 
Today we are about one-third of the 
size of the Steel Corporation. D 

Naturally we had to revamp our financial, 
structure. The old structure did not serve 
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was too narrow, too complicated. There- 
in the gradual development of our prop- 
erties, we have developed a new financial plan, 
an old line corporate structure, looking to- 
the owners of the property being repre- 
in two classes of stock, the Preferred 
and the Common. Three or four years ago, 
when the question concerning the employes 
ing stock first arose, we had four or 
o different kinds of stock. 

Therefore, I spoke of employes’ stock 
ownership in that way, not in the sense of 
izing, but to tell you the reason we did 
not care to go into it then. Since that time, 
it has been suggested by different employes 
that the Company devise ways and means of 
helping the employes to save regularly out of 
their earnings and to invest these savings in 

the securities of the Company. 


=e 


Opportunity to Buy Shares 


OW the thought of saving, of providing an 
1 opportunity for employes to save, to sys- 
tematically put away a part of their earnings 
in a way that they would not feel, appealed 
to me. It also came right in the category 
of some of the other things that have been 
adopted from time to time, such as the Pen- 
sion System, Relief and Benefit Association. 
Therefore, we have been working diligently 
in preparing a plan combining both the sav- 
ing and stock ownership features which we 
could offer to you. We are giving every em- 
ploye an opportunity to subscribe to and pur- 
chase, on a partial payment plan, shares of 
our Preferred Stock. 

We selected the Preferred Stock because 
we wanted to provide that additional security 
in it as compared with the Common Stock and 
we wanted to eliminate the wider fluctuations, 
marketwise, which would be expected in the 
Common Stock of any corporation. 

The security underlying every share of Pre- 
ferred Stock is equivalent to $618. Last year 
there was earned for dividends on this par- 
ticular stock something over 34 times the 
amount required to pay the dividend. Last 
year was only a fair year, as we had the 
problem of taking over two plants, neither of 
which at that time was paying its dividends. 

There can be no dividends paid at any 
time on the common stock until the full 7% 
dividends have been paid to the holders of 
record of the Preferred Stock. The earnings 
of the Corporation (without including the 
profits of Lackawanna, Midvale and Cambria 
properties prior to acquisition) for the last 
nine years available for dividends averaged 
over four times the dividend require- 
ments on the Preferred Stock now 
outstanding. We will be bank- 
ets for those of you who care 
to purchase this stock. A 
5% interest rate per year 

be charged you on 
the unpaid balances. 

While you are 
paying the Com- 
pany 5% for car- 
tying the stock for 
you, the stock will 

paying you 7% 
per year. In addi- 
tion to that, the 
Company will un- 

for each 

year, over a period 
of $ years that the 
employe holds the 

to give him 
4 bonus, for the nee 
first year he holds 
tt amounting to $1 
per share, for the 


THE 


General Body of Employes’ Representatives, 


second year $2, for the third year $3, for the 
fourth year $4 and for the fifth year $5 per 
share. 

Why does the Company see fit to offer a 
bonus and make the purchase so attractive 
to you? For two reasons. First: Any ac- 
tivity that the Company can put into effect 
that will encourage its employes to save their 
money for a rainy day will make those em- 
ployes better men. It puts them in a better 
frame of mind, in a more contented frame of 
mind. The whole world looks better to a man 
with a surplus. He is happier, he sees some- 
thing ahead. We believe that the morale of 
our employes will be improved to a point 
where they will be more regular in the ser- 
vices which they give to the Company. Sec- 
ond: The plan of running the offer over five 
years is intended to help the problem of la- 
bor turnover. Every employe who works for 
us continually for a period such as the one 
stipulated is worth considerable to the Com- 
pany. How much, nobody knows, but I am 
satisfied that this Company can well afford 
to encourage its employes to save and to be 
steady workers. 

It means a lot to us to make possible the 
opportunity for our employes to become part- 
ners in the business. We have a feeling that 
it is one of those activities which we can 
well afford to sponsor, because of the effect 
it will have in the relations between the em- 
ployes and the Company. 

If you will look back for the period of five 
years, during which we have had our Em- 
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ploye Representative plan, what has domina- 
ted all our affairs? It has been to make out of 
our business, in effect, a big partnership, a big 
happy family working together, all centered 
intently on making the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration a success. I know of‘no other indus- 
trial activity in this country that gets closer re 
lations as harmonious and as effective as we do. 

I am confident that this country is. going 
to take up generally the essence of what we 
have started. It is going now by leaps and 
bounds. It was slow in the early years. We 
kept very quiet about our own adventure. We 
are very careful people. We are now ready 
to let the world know what we can do and 
what we are doing. There is no greater 
contribution we can make to humanity or 
to better the conditions between Capital 
and Labor than the thing we have done 
so successfully and have got so much from 
in the five years in which this Employes’ 
Representative system has been in effect. 

We are fundamentally right. There has 
never been a set of properties put together 
presenting more opportunities than ours. 
We have unusually good plants, well located 
as to markets and well supported with raw 
materials. The question, therefore, of a suc- 
cessful institution comes down to that of 
management. The two outstanding probiems 
confronting the management of our proper- 
ties are, first, to sell our products and then 
to make them, economically and well. This is 
the big job we have and these are the things 
upon which we are concentrating. 


What the Bethlehem Plan Is 


By JOHN LARKIN 


Ass’t to the President, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


HE BETHLEHEM PLAN may be sum- 

marized very briefly. Elected employe 
representatives operating by themselves, with 
negotiating powers through committees of 
their own choosing, and also in appeals 
through joint committees with appointed 
management representatives, pass upon every 
matter arising out of the employment re- 
lationship which has not been satisfactorily 
settled in the first instance with the ordinary 
plant authorities for individuals or for groups. 
They also discuss and make constructive sug- 
gestions upon matters for the good of the 
business that are in no sense grievances, but 
in which the employe is found to be keenly 
interested and helpful. 







Lackawanna Plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company 


The basis of representation is as follows: 

Plants employing under 1,500 employes—one 
representative for each 100 employes. 

Plants employing 1,500 to 10,000 employes— 
one representative for each 200 employes. 

Plants employing over 10,000 employes—one 
representative for each 300 employes. 

Provided, however, that in no case shall there 
be less than 10 representatives. 

Eighteen years of age and 60 days’ employment 
qualifies for voting. Twenty-one years of age 
and six months’ employment, with citizenship 
or first papers, qualifies as a candidate for elec- 
tion. Company officials and those hiring or dis- 
charging are disqualified. 


The unique feature of the Bethlehem idea 
is that the employes of each of its 
plants are trusted to organize as a 
body, to meet through their col- 
lective representatives of their 
own choosing and to formu- 
late their opinions or re- 
quests. In all this they 
have full access to the 
Company’s informa- 
tion, with special 
representative of 
the management at 
each plant devot- 
ing himself to the 
work and available 
at all times for 
conference. 

Ample provision 
for review by 
joint committees 
is made, should 
either employes or 
employer desire 
this and also for 
appeals beyond 
that stage. 
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The Annual Meeting Number 


AS THIS issue of The Nation’s Business goes to press, 

the twelfth annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is being held at Cleveland. For 
three days the leaders of the business world are discuss- 
ing the questions which most affect our industrial 
fabric. 


In smaller gatherings men are taking up the questions 
which most concern particular branches of business. At 
these group meetings, devoted to distribution, manufac- 
ture, finance, transportation, civic development, foreign 


commerce, insurance and natural resources, a wide range 
of subjects is taken up. 


Immediately after the meeting The Nation’s Business 
will issue an extra number devoted to this “National 
Convention of Business.” It will contain the addresses 
of the speakers at the general meetings as well as ade- 
quate reports of the group gatherings. 


Those who attend the convention and those who do 


not will find in this special issue much that is of imme — 


diate interest and much also that is of permanent value, 











Tragedies of Washington 


HE TRAGEDIES of 

I Washington! The phrase 

is not mine; it is the 
editor’s. “Write an article on 
that subject,” he said. 

I had left his office when a 
large-boned man whose black 
clothing was much too loose 
for his frame, passed me in 
the street. He didn’t see me; 
or if he did, he gave no sign 
of recognition. His eyes were 
straight ahead, were fixed, it 
seemed, on a spot in the 
heavens, midway between the 
sidewalk and the crowns of 
the trees in the White House 
grounds. 

He had the long, leisurely, 
chopping stride that is ac- 


By JAMES B. MORROW 





THE service of the Government is an honorable and 

dignified employment. But like all other forms of 
employment, the road to success is strewn with trage- 
dies—the tragedies of unfulfilled ambition, the tragedies 
of men elected to high office who cannot step back into 
private life. 


But is the man who sets forth in the government em- 
ploy more apt to lose ambition than his fellow who goes 
into our enormous privately owned corporations? A 
hard question to answer, and one which ought not to be 
answered with a “Yes.” The National Chamber is com- 
mitted to the reclassification idea, which will do much 
to better conditions and to make government service a 


sheath. Fortunately for the 
republic he does not foresee 
the bullet that he is to get in 
return. 

If he has through vanity or 
ambition sought the office or 
has had it “thrust upon him,” 
the result to himself, even- 
tually, is very likely to be the 
same—the same whether he is 
elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Senate, 
provided he remains in Wash- 
ington long enough and at the 
start was not a wealthy man. 

Ten chances to one he is a 
lawyer with a partner and a 
clientele ot bankers, mer- 
chants, farmers and _ small 
manufacturers. He may think 


quired behind plows and har- 
rows and in hay and wheat 
fields—i. stride that is hardly 
ever wholly changed through 





still finer calling.—T He Epriror. 


at the outset of his political 
career that he will “redeem” 
the district or “save” the 
district and then come back to 








the years, fortunes and vicissi- 
tudes of life. 

I had known this grave-looking man when 
he was a Senator of the United States and 
when his name, seldom if ever heard now, was 
printed almost daily in the largest of news- 
papers, east and west. He was a famous 
stump orator at that time and had a pictur- 
esque sobrique of respect and admiration 
which was known throughout the land. 

His cheeks then were full and not drawn. 
His body was round and not gaunt. His coun- 
tenance was aglow with pride and power and 
not strained nor shadowed by disappoint- 
ment. ’ 

A party man, keeping within the doctrines 
of his platform and the discipline of the lead- 
ers, of whom he was one, he nevertheless was 
passionate in his friendship for the common 
people and rugged in his pioneering enter- 
prises against what he termed the oppressions 
of unscrupulous railway corporations. 

For fifteen years he remained in the Sen- 
ate, honored and consulted, and was then cast 
out of public life by his constituents, by his 
own party, which nominated and elected an- 
other man. 

On any day at almost any hour former 
members of the Cabinet, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives may be seen in the 
streets of Washington. They are not the 
men who have left office since the World 


War, many of whom, through their knowl- 
edge of tax laws and so forth, have as lawyers 
gained fortunes at the nation’s capital, but are 
the political outcasts of an earlier day. Some 
of them are shabby. Others at times may be 
hungry. Nearly all of them, except the 
talkative egotists, are low in spirits. 

Why have they remained in Washington? 
Let us look into that matter. Why, it may be 
asked in the first place, did they take from 
a naked Indian as did the grandsire of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” a 
bullet hole in the left cheek in exchange 
for a pipe, a tomahawk and a beaded knife- 
sheath? 

A sensible man may once in a lifetime, at 
least, be carried off his ‘feet. A band of 
music and a cheering throng of friends, neigh- 
bors and partisans shout in the dooryard and 
in the street: “You are the only man who 
can do it”; that is, carry the district against 
the candidate of the other party. I have 
known of such a case. Whatever the method 
of inducement may be, whether it be flattery 
or an appeal to party loyaltv or the solemn 
assertion that one’s duty is to serve one’s 
country, the level-headed man, taking time 
to think it over, under pressure, surrenders, 
perhaps reluctantly, in the end. He chooses 
to give the pipe, the tomahawk and the knife- 


his home and business. He can- 
not know, in Heaven’s merci- 
ful providence, when he sets out for Wash- 
ington that he will never return to dwell 
among old neighbors and fraternize with old 
friends except periodically; and if he is-go- 
ing to the Senate for six years, he may not 
again, save at long intervals, mingle with the 
folks at home. ; 
If he is popular and an able man, he & 
reelected and reelected again and again, But 
all the time other aspirants, as old Judge 
Culbertson, of Texas, used to say, “are 
a-spreadin’ pizen in the deestrict.” A battle- 
ship burning anthracite makes no smoke. A 
trader, laden with live geese in coops, can 
blacken the whole horizon if its coal be soft. 
There are anthracite statesmen and bituminous 
politicians in Congress. : 
If our imaginary senator or representative 
is a statesman, the aspirants at home, 
the ground, while he is far away, will p 
ably call him a reactionary. They will sa 
that in his heart of hearts he has contempt 
for the common people because of his secret 
love of the interests. This charge reiterate 
year in and year out (yes, among the inter 
gent American electorate) is at first taken 
a grain of salt and then, such is the cumus 
tive effect of a repeated slander, believed by 
a new and credulous generation of voters 
So the man we are using to illustrate the 
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cruelties and stupidities of politics is turned 
out of office. Now, then, how does he stand? 
Long ago his law partner, weary of doing all 
the work and dividing the fees, has set up 
for himself, taking the clients of the firm 
with him. The entire face of the home bar 
has been changed. Indeed, the face of all 
things has been changed. Nothing, nothing 
is the same. Friends have died or become 
aged or to a degree alienated, even legendary, 
men. 

And our Senator (we shall now call him a 
Senator), years ago spent most of the money 
he saved while a practicing lawyer in the town 
he once called home—spent it honestly in 
living and in contributing to a thousand 
causes, religious, fraternal, social, charitable, 
political, educational, in the state that hon- 
ored him and then blackmailed him in every 
batch of letters delivered to his hand. 

There are some members of Congress who 
do not spend all of their salary of $7,500 a 
year. I knew a man from the West who 
lived well within the $5,000 then paid to 
senators and representatives. He carried his 
luncheon in a paper bag and ate it in the 
cloak toom. I know of another man, a repre- 
sentative from a northern city, who is spending 
$20,000 a year right now in entertaining such 
of his constituents as visit Washington and 
feel that it is their duty to pay him their 
respects at the fine hotel where he lives. It 
Tequires both callousness and courage to live 
‘conomically in Washington if one is in high 
office and has a wife in good health who takes 
pride in her husband and _ his position, and 
m herself as the spouse of, so she supposes, 
@ notable man. 

ut our Senator—what becomes of him? 
€, anger, cynicism and disgust wrecked 
ora ime his philosophy and peace and left 
“ats within his mind and heart which the 
years — st remove. He had been an 
st, useful and patriotic legislator; and the 
President of the United States, understanding 
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A blind horse in the nation’s ever-grincing bark mill. 


his case and being familiar with his history, 
gave him an appointive office; whereupon a 
flippant press in its news and in its glib and 
thoughtless paragraphs referred to him as a 
“Jame duck.” 

Had our repudiated Senator not been taken 
into the Government, he, it is almost certain, 
would have resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession, but in Washington, and made a spe- 
cialty, not by his own choice, of pressing and 
occasionally collecting small public claims of 
private citizens and doing odd errands among 
the departments. He would have been seen, 
specterlike, in gloomy corridors, and passed, 
his face averted more than likely, in the street. 

Yes, he “saved” the district—a fact of 
which the party workers and habitual voters 
have but hearsay knowledge—and through 
character and merit had been elevated to the 
Senate. Bah! That would have been ancient 
history, emerging from those mists of the 
past when there was no such vile enemy of 
the republic as a reactionary and when a bass 
voice, a hill-billy vocabulary and a greasy 
smile were not the most common and de- 
pendabie tools with which to get publicity. 


Many Have No Regrets 


TILL, a lawyer returned to practice, as he 
hJ might have been, with that “kind of solem- 
nity of manner,” which Dr. Johnson observed 
to Boswell “is necessary in a professional man,” 
whether he has been put out of office or not, 
our Senator could have found some pleasure, 
perhaps, and maybe he did, in the memory of 
former associations, and some comfort in the 
reflection that he had served his country well. 

I interviewed the eloquent and dashing 
William P. Frye, Senator from Maine, when 
he was seventy-five years old and after he 
had been a member of Congress for more 
than a generation. “Do you regret,’ I asked. 
“that you shut up your law office and engaged 
in politics?” 


“No,” he answered. “If I could go back 
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and know that a fortune awaited me at the 
law, I should do just as I have done. 1 could 
have made money, whereas I am poor, but I 
have lived my years in pleasant surround- 
ings and have found infinite satisfaction and 
confidence which my state has given me.” 

Stoutly spoken and proudly; but Senator 
Frye was then in office and died in office at 
eighty-one. Poets, sculptors, artists and nov- 
elists emerge from the mountains and forests 
of earth. Trees and hills are the abode of 
imagination. So from Maine, with its pines 
and rocks, have come men of genius and pas- 
sion; but their talent has been for politics, 
which is war, romance, minstrelsy and all 
the spectacular arts combined in one. And 
Maine (herein is the moral of this paragraph) 
for the most part has been loyal to its gifted 
sons. 

While in Washington the tragedies of the 
great are known and can be seen, the trage- 
dies of those who are not great and never will 
be are not known and cannot be seen. 

Not all office-holding and ex-office-holding 
in Washington is tragedy. Some of it is her- 
oism. There are men doing fine things for 
the love of the work and often for poor pay. 

A government employe of skill and learning 
in his profession once said to me: 

“There is no job in the world that I'd 
rather have than the one I hold. I’m doing 
a good work, a work that I’m interested in, 
and I hope I’m doing it well. I do resent 
the pay I get, but not because it’s less than 
I conld make if I were to quit the Govern- 
ment. I don’t think the Government ought 
to compete with industry. Men are willing 
to work for less than their fellows in private 
life in return for the certainty, the opportu- 
nity to follow lines of work they like best; 
to use an overworked word, they welcome 
the chance to do a community service. But 
I do think the Government ought to be 
a fairer employer than it is.” 

But there are tragedies; they’re the trage- 
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dies of unfulfilled ambition, the tragedies of 
men who set out to do fine things and found 
themselves caught in the net of indifference, 
who found the Government “an easy boss” 
but one hard to leave. 

A worker at a lathe in a shop may some 
day be president of the corporation. The 
errand boy at a store possibly will become its 
proprietor. But to the government worker 
there is the ever-growing fear that he will 
find himself chained to his desk, his spirit 
drugged and his hope dead—a blind horse in 
the nation’s ever-grinding bark-mill. 

We used a suppositional senator; now let 
us use a suppositional government clerk in 
this article about tragedies. We shall call 
him Dillings. He has learned that Washing- 
ton has night classes, at real universities, in 
law, and that an employe of the Govern- 
ment, leaving his work at 4.30 o’clock in 
the afternoon, may earn his living—and a 


point toward middle age where it exclaims, 
with Motley, the historian: “Give me the 
luxuries of life, and I don’t care who has 
the necessaries.” 

The years passed, and still the Dillings 
family remained in Washington. “Why give 
up a certainty ($1,600 now) for an uncer- 
tainty?” asked Dillings, with some pretense at 
financiering, of his wife more than once after 
the children had gone to bed. 

Then, by and by, Dillings bought a house, 
the sixth in a solid row of ten. He would not 
have confessed it, but he had become, deep 
in his protesting mind, a permanent inhabitant 
of Washington. He made a cash payment on 
the house and gave two mortgages, or trusts, 
as they are known locally. The mortgages 
bore all the interest permitted by law; be- 
sides Dillings had to pay a stiff commission 
to the broker who negotiated them. And at 
the end of each three-year period thereafter 







good one—at that, and prepare himself Dillings was compelled to renew the mort- 
for a profession at the same time. So he gage and again to pay the broker’s commission. 
passes a civil service examination “Now,” Mrs. 
and after a long wait receives an Dilling’s had 
appointment in one of the depart- Kydes py . remarked 
ments at the national capital. His CYSTS Khel when they had 
purpose is to be a lawyer and Lin hf y ; moved into 
practice “out west,” where youth \ Shy VK KM 4 

and energy are advantages and “tae 64 V F 

not, as he sees the case, hin- VAUy 


drances. 

Time runs on with Dillings. 
He completes the course in law, 
and his salary has been raised to 
$1,400. Coincidentally Dillings 
has engaged in an adventure to 
which mankind has always been 
addicted—he has fallen in love. 
“Who can love without an anx- 
ious heart?” asked Sir Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe. “If thou knowest not 
care and grief,’ Sir Wilfrid 
added, “it is because thou know- 


est not love.” VA by 


So Dillings thought, as did the 
lady whom he wooed. He feared 
mightily that someone else would 
get her; she feared as mightily 
that someone else would get him. A 
Every robust man who has loved Mi 
knows how Dillings felt. 

They talked it over—Dillings 

and his sweetheart—even figured 
it over with pencil and paper. 
So much for the rent and so much 
for food and clothing. Under 
“miscellaneous” were such items 
as amusements (but we won’t go 
to the theater often—and they 
didn’t), medicine, say $5, maga- 
zines and so forth. But not a 
penny for obstetricians, nurses 
and babies. It was poor figuring; 
but the lovers were young, you 
understand; and neither had ever 
been married. 

And, mind you—-this they emphasized 
very strongly—they would save at least 
$800 in two years, joyfully set out for 
their new home in the west and begin 
the practice of law. “Now sits expec- 
tation in the air, and hides a sword 
from hilt into the point.” 

Alas, Mr. and Mrs. Dillings did not 
save $800 in two years, nor in five 
years. Theirs was an experience common in 
Washington, but they were happy. A wealthy 
man who once was Vice-President of the 
United States told me that he was married in 
trousers borrowed from his brother. “When 
we are young,” he said, “we are kicked around 
a good deal, but fortunately we don’t know 
it.” Ah, yes; youth has not reached that 
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in gloomy corridors, 
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their own home, ‘“‘We must economize.” 
lings put off going to the dentist’s, 
Dillings took two roomers of the type of Di. 
lings himself fifteen years earlier; one 

that he was to be a physician; the 
dreamed of the law and of fame and f 
“out west.” Always it is “out west,” but & 
west” slowly recedes until it fades away ang 
is lost in the depths of the Pacific 
They room, the defeated physician and the 
beaten lawyer, with the Dillings no 
Their own wives are taking lodgers, and 
also are putting off going to the dentist's 

Dillings liked the idea of being an owner of 
property, even though he had signed two 
mortgages. He felt that he now had some 
standing among his neighbors and at the 
office where he worked. Often he would speak 
of “my house.” At home, however, he was 
decent enough to say “our house.” He joined 
an association of citizens and by 
learned that he really should say “its house” 
“its” being the city government. He discoy- 
ered that he couldn’t nail a board on his porch 
floor and keep within the regulations unless 
he got permission to do so from the in- 
spector of buildings. “The three commission- 
ers downtown,” he told his wife, “have regu- 
lated me into a nonentity; my bosses at the 
office have regulated me into an automaton; 
and you, my dear, won’t let me smoke in the 
front room or feed the dog in the kitchen.” 

In an unconcerned way Dillings had 
known that Congress is Washington’s common 
council and board of aldermen and 
that the three commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States, are in fact the 
triple mayors of Washington. He 
now discovered that he had no part 
whatever, by vote or influence in the 
government of the 
city and that his 
taxes were fixed, 
collected and spent, 
and that he had 
no more voice in 
any of the three 
procedures than has 
a German in Ber- 
lin or a Russian in 
Moscow. 

So we leave Dil- 
lings in a shiny- 
backed coat with a 
dingy green shade 
above his eyes, 
humped over his 
desk, copying _ fig- 
ures into a book or 
onto a paper. He 
is not the same Dil- 
lings who came to 
Washington twenty 
years ago. 
juices have evap 
orated from his 
body. The light has 
gone from his coun- 
tenance. His hair is 
the color of hay. In 
his heart is a grave 
wherein lie b 
the hopes and en 
thusiasms which 
turned his buoyant 
spirit and e 
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Uncle Sam, Realtor 


ONG before Christ, in lands of little 

rain, men knew the art of irrigation. 

Even as early as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
day. governments helped people move water 
from river to field, on big projects too costly 
for private enterprise. Now and then, certain 
projects have proved too costly even for a 
government, measured by net returns from 
the reclaimed land. In parts of our own west 
this has come to pass. In our haste to “make 
the desert blossom,” error has crept in. The 
blooming is fine; but here and there it costs 

too much. ; 

It is a curious story. It starts, as I say, in 
seductive phrases. “To make the desert blos- 
som as the rose,” “to make two blades of 
grow where one grew before.” Ambi- 
tious fancies, these; to irrigation engineers 
hint at great adventure in puny man’s 
of civilization’s enemy —the arid, 
empty desert. The bigness, the sheer romance 
in this thought of conquering nature and re- 
claiming regions idle since the world began, 


us on. We spent millions; most of 
them wisely, profitably. We made the desert 
actually bloom. 


But now, we find, some of these blossoms 
are very expensive. Two blades of grass were 
made to grow. But to get two blades instead 
of one—on a few of our projects—we spurned 
an ancient principle called the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. Occasionally, that second 
blade of grass was not worth the extra work it 
cost to grow it. 


Cost Goes Up As Values Drop 


O THINK straight and understand why 
some desert bloom now costs too much, 
you must look back a bit and learn how we 
began to farm in the arid west. At first the 
pioneers settled only near the streams. They 
took up choice land that “lay right,” easy to 
irrigate by crude dams and simple ditches. 
Gradually, however, more and more people 
moved west. A day came when all good land 
close to streams, easy to irrigate, was taken up. 
Later immigrants had to settle farther back 
from the streams, where land was rougher, 
higher, and harder to water. The more peo- 
ple that came the harder it grew to get water 
enough for all. Dams had to be built bigger, 
and ditches longer. This cost more and more. 
Finally, the job got too big for private enter- 
prise. Then Uncle Sam stepped in. He has 
been stepping in now for more than twenty 
years; to date he has built 24 giant projects 
at a cost of something near $150,000,000. 
_Now he is in trouble. Too many people, 
living under the projects, owe him for water. 
Some can’t pay; others simply do not. The 
reasons are various. But the facts have been 
found and set before Congress in a late report 
from a commission set up by Uncle Sam to 
ose his irrigation project pains and to 
Suggest a cure. The report is thorough, com- 
prehensive and constructive. It points out 
our errors. It asks for a new reclamation 
Policy and new laws to save Uncle Sam from 
more loss and to save certain debt-laden farm- 
ets from total ruin. 

The fact-finders’ report is a curiously hu- 
man document. When one has studied it one 
8 struck by the thought that, for the present, 
We may have enough land under the plow. 

production, everyone admits, is one 
teason why farm crop prices are so low that 

hot even taxes are earned. Many of the 
on federal irrigation projects, 12 or 
14 per cent of whom are in arrears, are in 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


debt from this ill-advised production of excess 
crops. 

Ex-Governor Campbell, of Arizona, who 
acted as chairman of the Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee, told me that another reason for the 
plight of many farmers who failed was that 
they were not farmers at heart. They were 
not rural-minded. A million persons a year, 
Secretary Wallace says, are quitting the farms 
to find jobs in town. Many of these are not 
rural-minded. “Let them go!” many critics 
cry. When enough have gone, something akin 
to a “balance of nature” will be restored; 
overproduction will be cut, and then the yield 
from land, in terms of production on invest- 
ment, will tend to rise and parallel the yield 
from industry. 

Many of this million who now quit were 
those seduced by soft phrases, lured by pub- 
lic and private propaganda to make the desert 
blossom, to get the two blades of grass. 

In future, the committee says, more dis- 
crimination should be used in the choice of 
“farmers” to whom federal-irrigated land is 
allotted. And sounder farm advice must be 
given. 

Here is a homely example. Rowsey Wanx, 
Slavonic immigrant, grew cabbage on a west- 
ern patch. His yield last year, we'll say, was 
1,000 tons and sold for $10,000. “Put on 
more fertilizer,’ the experts advised. “In- 
crease your production—intensive farming 
pays.” Rowsey did. He spent $1,000 for 
fertilizer. Result, 1,100 tons of cabbage; re- 
ceipts, $11,000. Rowsey worked harder. He 
made the desert bloom. He grew 11 heads of 
cabbage where only 10 grew before—but didn’t 
make a penny more! 

In putting water on lands of “little or no 
productivity,’ says the fact-finders’ report, 
Uncle Sam has lost many millions. Here is 
the chief reason why he lost it. First he built 
and paid for dams, reservoirs and ditches; 
then he put settlers on the irrigated land and 
asked them to pay a flat rate, based on the 
cost to him of the project. But, says the re- 
port, the intrinsic return value of any project 
is not fairly to be’ measured by its cost. It 
can only be established by the worth of the 
crops grown on the irrigated land, when put 
under cultivation. 


Need Plan to Stop Loss 


O SAVE Uncle Sam from further loss 

and to help irrigation project farmers pay 
their debts in future, the committee urges that 
the present 20-year installment plan be aban- 
doned; for this plan, another should be sub- 
stituted, whereby annual payments would be 
based on actual crop earnings, without any 
fixed time limit in which all Uncle Sam’s cash 
outlay should be returned to him. This ac- 
tual land-earning power is defined as the 
“average gross annual production for the pre- 
ceding ten years or for all years of record,” 
and the yearly acre payment charge on each 
project shall be 5 per cent of this figure. This 
new plan, the committee believes, will quiet 
the present outcry that water charges are 
unjust. 

Also it is planned to make a study of all 
lands under federal projects and classify them 
into different groups, depending on their crop- 
power to support the farmer and his family 
and to repay Uncle Sam his dam and ditch 
costs. Poor lands, plainly too poor to feed a 


family and yet let it pay anything at all to 

Uncle Sam, shall be exempt from such 

payments. 

To take care of project farmers now in ar- 
rears—and they owe Uncle Sam more than 
$27,000,000—the fact-finders urge that “with 
the adoption of the new policy of reclamation 
all unpaid and deferred charges for construc- 
tion and for operation and maintenance now 
assessed against the farm units be transferred 
to the construction costs and that the new 
total thus established shall be the construc- 
tion costs to be paid in future.” 

But to enjoy this last privilege, farmers 
themselves must form water-users’ associa- 
tions, or “irrigation districts,” to take over the 
complete care, control and maintenance of the 
projects. To help do this, credit enough to 
run the project the first year would be 
extended. 

To make the desert bloom, many farmers 
hurried to these projects without enough capi- 
tal. Now they lack horses, tools, equipment. 
To buy these the committee asks the creation 
of a credit fund; from it farmers might bor- 
row on easy terms. But snags may lie ahead 
for this proposal when Congress dissects the 
report. Since the debt debacle in the north- 
west, where too much credit given farmers 
drove 500 banks to ruin, steps for more gov- 
ernment credit to farmers may be taken 
slowly. 


Three Big Projects Failures 


[ames of Uncle Sam’s 24 big projects have 
already failed, the fact-finders say, and, 
“unless remedial measures of a permanent 
character are applied, several more of the proj- 
ects will fail; that the federal reclamation 
experiment, conceived in a spirit of wise and 
lofty statesmanship, will become discredited.” 

Disaster can be avoided, the committee says, 
without departing from the intent of the Rec- 
lamation Act. In this Uncle Sam’s twenty-one 
years of irrigation experience will be useful. 
But action must be prompt, it is insisted. 
“The present situation has grown to such 
proportions, in two decades, that it can no 
longer be met by temporary relief measures. 
The causes of dissatisfaction and failure must 
be eliminated.” 

If stripped of softening adjectives, the re- 
port would say bluntly that some of our rec- 
lamation muddle is due to politics and sec- 
tionalism. The act said federal money should 
be spent in a certain fifteen states, in pro- 
portion to the sales of public lands therein. 
From these states, insistent demands arose for 
immediate action. To some extent, before the 
law was passed, studies had been made of 
soils, water flow, and’ reservoir sites in these 
states. 

“Yet sufficient accurate information regard- 
ing agricultural and economic feasibility had 
not been obtained to justify the selection of 
each of the 24 projects which were located 
within four years after the passage of the 
law. Some projects were authorized which 
should never have been undertaken.” The 
italics are mine, to show again the lure of 
seductive phrases. 

“Make the desert blossom” was the big 
idea. Uncle Sam was putting up the cash— 
and we had twenty years to pay! Many 
have not paid, because they couldn’t; others, 
merely because they think they don’t have to. 
That, if they can owe him long enough, Uncle 
Sam may eventually relent and find a way to 
forgive the debt! Maybe he will. The com- 
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mittee asks him to forgive just some of them. 

“Federal. irrigation is a great, constructive 
force,” one high official told me. “But it 
never will be a financial success for the Gov- 
ernment until, among other things, it is put 
in the hands of a czar with a tenure of office 
lasting ten or fifteen years who can be ousted 
only for incompetence or malfeasance. We 
do not proceed against farmers in arrears. 
At least $5,000,000 is delinquent now which 
might easily be collected, but never in one 
single, solitary instance has Uncle Sam fore- 
closed his lien!” 

More than 20 big projects were built at 
once. Their cost was nearly $150,000,000. 
We had no background of experience such as 
would have come from a more gradual and 
orderly program. 
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thousand dollars for buying needed work ani- 
mals and equipment, many came to the lands 
with little or no capital. Here was a situa- 
tion, the report adds: 


which made the agricultural needs of this hetero- 
geneous body of water-users the most important 
factor in this development. The inexperienced 
farmer should have been given more and better 
information and advice; the poor farmer, with 
honest courage but little or no capital, should 
have been provided with proper facilities; the 
farm with a rough, rolling surface should have 
been leveled; the greedy owner of private lands, 
ready to trade upon the natural desire of vig- 
orous, hard-working men for independent homes, 
should and could have been squelched; the good 
farmer, with small business capacity, should have 
been given the assistance of cooperative organi- 
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All but 2 of the 21 hig projects are still 
managed by the Reclamation Service. The ef. 
fects of this are bad, we're told. Uncle Sam 
is criticised—whether to blame or pot—fo, 
ali that goes wrong on the projects; 
among the farmers themselves, dependence oq 
federal paternalism increases. Water-users 
look on themselves as wards of Uncle Sam, a 
favored class with special claims on his 
bounty. Nothing could be more detrimentg} 
to the progress of a venture which demands 
first of all, individual courage and indepen. 
dence of the people concerned, says the com. 
mittee. And it urges that, at the earliest Pos- 
sible date, the operation and maintenance of 
these projects should be turned over to the 
water-users. 

Pointing to the partnership of the state 





On some jobs the 
final cost was many 
times the first esti- 
mate. Many farm- 
ers feel that they 
are now called upon 
to pay far more 
than it was first said 
they should. This 
has caused constant 
attack on the Rec- 
lamation Service. 
No future federal 
irrigation project 
should be started, 
the committee 
warns, where a thor- 
ough study fails to 
prove that farmers 
‘settling on it could 
not only make a 
living but could also 
repay construction 
costs. ‘‘Commu- 
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nity and political de- 
mand” should be of 
secondary consideration. 

“Once a project is lo- 
cated, the errors in the 

choiee are felt to the 
last day. The relief that 
can now be afforded on 
existing projects is to 
classify the lands upon 
the basis of a scientific 
survey and place equit- 
able charges upon each 
class in proportion to its 
power to produce.” 

But the fact that so 
many farmers now owe 
Uncle Sam is not due 
wholly to errors of loca- 
tion or high costs of 
dams and ditches, we are 
reminded. A fundamen- 
tal error was the belief 
that the mere building 
of irrigation works 
would of itself create irrigated agriculture. 

In other words, we paid too much attention 
to the engineers who built the works, but not 
enough to the kind of people who settled on 
the land. Too many settlers lacked experi- 
ence. They were lured by phrases. It was a 
lottery. “It would be just as sane,” one expe- 
rienced reclamation officer said, “to choose a 
bank cashier by drawing names from a hat as 
it is to put a man on a federal irrigation proj- 
ect by our present slipshod methods.” 

“The project settlers were unselected as to 
fitness by experience or financial ability to 
undertake irrigation farming,” the report says. 
Many knew nothing of the expenses or physi- 
cal obstacles they would meet in creating a 
farm. Instead of the minimum two or three 











and nation in the development of 

roads, the committee also asks whether the 
state in which a project 
is built should not be re- 
quired to meet a part of 
the expense and become 
a partner in agricultural 
development. Such par- 
ticipation, the commit- 
tee believes, would les- 
sen political pressure for 
projects of doubtful 
merit and help to les- 
sen the danger of cen- 
tralized control. If this 
were done, I was told by 
one authority, the result 
might also be that by 





diversified farms ir- 
rigated communities 
would become more 
and more self-sup- 
porting and need to 
import less food. 
By study and hard 
work, the output of 
products in more 
concentrated form 
might be _ reached, 
and thus the cost of 
long freight hauls 
be no longer pro- 








hibitive. 
While some proj- 
ects have lost 


money because they 
were located with- 
out due regard for 





Buyers of Watered Lands 


A man came into the office of The Nation’s Business and saw the proof of this article. 
me where I used to live,” he said. “Some years ago I handled an advertising campaign for a western 
railroad that sent over 6,000 colonists to new lands. We sold lands to machinists, actors, street car 
conductors, school teachers, and what-not, to make the desert bloom like the rose. 

“Then the road sat back and waited for the traffic in produce. 
Later we changed and ran the same ads in country weeklies instead of city dailies. We got fewer 
answers, but they came from farmers who picked their lands and knew how to get results. 

“Uncle Sam is not the only offender, but he is responsible for a great many failures right along.” 


zations for buying and selling; all should have 
been supplied with intimate advice, from com- 
petent official advisers, on all farm matters; and 
by every effort the way should have been made 
easier for the water-user, who not only profits by 
the labor and skill of the engineer but who also 
absorbs engineering mistakes and pays engineering 
bills. Such a singleness of purpose in winning 
project success by helping the farmer would have 
brought greater success to the projects, avoided 
the present danger, and would early have uncov- 
ered needed changes in policy or methods. 

As a real estate agent, Uncle Sam _ has 
failed, the fact-finders frankly say. When he 


goes out of the irrigated land business and 
hands these projects over to competent, re- 
sponsible private control, “a large portion of 
federal reclamation difficulties will disappear.” 


It didn’t come,—wholesale failures. 


the limitations of 
soil, climate and 
PORTERS OF RELARATIOW SERVICE available markets, 


the report pays high 
tribute to the hon- 
esty, zeal and tech- 
nical skill of Uncle 
Sam’s engineers, and 
asserts that the in- 
tegrity of the finan- 
cial operations of 
the Reclamation Service remains quite un- 
questioned. 

But, it adds, “the greater attention now 
properly being given to the agricultural and 
economic features of federal reclamation will 
require a further reorganization of 
bureau.” 

The purse of every farmer, and every city 
man, is hit by the facts found in this report. 
We have made some mistakes, and lost some 
money. Unless we mend our ways, we 
lose some more. 

As things have been going the public’s funds 
and individual enterprise have been alike 
swept along in a current of indiscriminating 
enthusiasm for any lands on which water can 
be put. 


“That hits 
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Labor’s Window on Wall St. 


Street.’ The window is at 120 Broad- 

way, New York City, where Warren S. 
Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and labor’s premier banker, 
sits with directors such as Charles M. Schwab 
and Coleman du Pont and others of the 
dass commonly charged with being hostile 
to the workingman’s interests. 

The brotherhood’s purchase of a big inter- 
et in the Empire Trust Company is the 
latest addition to a chain of labor banks 
which has grown in less than three years to 
twenty-five, with combined resources in excess 


[js now has its “window on Wall 


By SILAS BENT 


lopped two decades off our banking calendar. 
With the best of conditions it would have 
taken us twenty years to establish such a 
bank as this and build it up to such resources 
and prestige as the Empire enjoys.” 

Just to show that the brotherhood isn't 
afraid of Wall Street, it joined hands not 
long since with the National City Company, 
a subsidiary of the biggest financial institu- 
tion in this country, in a $3,000,000 bond sale. 

.The bonds were issued in 1922 by the 
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after he had discussed this transaction, depre- 
cated long-distance forecasts of what might 
happen. 

‘Railroads are a transitory phase,’ he said; 
“in another twenty-five years they may be 
obsolescent.” 

Now, Mr. Stone is a conservative man. If 
you try to lead him into glowing predictions 
he throttles you down and applies the brakes. 
He doesn’t even regard labor banks as any- 
thing out of the ordinary. There have been 
farmers’ banks and banks for mine-owners 
and banks for shippers and so on; why not 
a bank for workers? So that his phrase 
about railroads was startling. 

“It must be apparent to 
everybody,” he ‘remonstrated 





of fifty millions. Nine more banks are being International-Great Northern Railroad in 
ized, and sixty cities 

have put in applications for 

others. This sudden and sur- $3,500,000 


isi owth means several 
. But the first question 
which arises is whether it will 
a wedge or a link be- 
tween capital and labor. 
Mr. Stone (who is author 
of that phrase about the win- 
dow) tells me it will prove a 





link. 
“This talk about capital 
and labor as though they were 





International-Great Northern Railroad Company 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year 6% Gold Bonds, Series A 
Dated July 1, 1922 


Interest payable January 


Total Series A, 6% Bonds issued—$20,000,000. 
Redeemable at 1071/2 and interest as a whole, but 


Due July 1, 1983 
land July 1 in New York. Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100, 


in reply to my startled inquiry, 
“that aerial transportation will. 
supplant the railroads. You 
can haul a ton of brick as 
cheaply now by air as by rail. 

When a machine gets off the 
earth it escapes the frictions 





which wear out rolling stock. 
Friction is the main factor in 


in cca, ge hoa the cost of transportation. It 
causes more rapid deteriora- 


tion, and that deterioration 


separate and opposed classes 
is bosh, to begin with,” he 
said, “Even a barber, if he 
owns his razors, is a capital- 











ist. But most people think 
of capitalists as men who 
hold stocks and bonds, which 











are wealth. Let it go at that: 
most workingmen own stocks 
and bonds, and many of them 
own their homes. You can’t 
draw a line there, any more 
than you can draw a line be- 
tween producers and con- 
sumers. 

“There is in fact an identity 
of interest between railroad 
workers, say, and the owners 
of railroads. But there has 
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wor the ettenteeite ae tod goes into rates. The only 
ay = ported bey Operating Revenues of $15,806,608, an important question now re- 
Fj Elem increase of $1,132,492 over the year preceding. The maining to be solved in regard 
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(tf were thus earned 1.94 times, 
solved sooner or later. 


“There is nothing revolution- 
ary in saying that railroads 
are a passing phase. When 
they pass, the air workers 
will be organized, just as the 
railroad workers are now. 
That is our main interest in 
it. But it is beside the ques- 
tion of banking.” 

So I asked Mr. Stone what 
labor banks expected to ac- 




























been no way of expressing 
the identity. That was one 
reason why the the notion of 
class division spread. There 
was no way of talking man- 
toman about questions. The brotherhood 
includes men from 2,700 railroads, but when 
there was trouble of any sort on any one of 
these roads, the owners were inaccessible 
tous. They were to be found in Wall Street. 
Wherever the road, the men we wanted to 
= were in one of thirteen great groups right 
re. 

“It was a case of absentee ownership. 
Some operating official out west or up north 
or down south, who had nothing in view but 
‘© make a record for himself, was the man 
we had to deal with. Maybe shop conditions 
didn’t matter so much to him as economy. 

might mean life and death to engineers 
who had to take out locomotives badly re- 
Paired. You can’t hire efficient labor at low 
Wages. But we were cut off from the men 
who had the prosperity and well-being of the 
toads really at heart. and who might have 
listened to economic common sense. 

So we decided to ‘buy into’ Wall Street. 

OW we can sit at the same table with these 
men and talk things over. 

t was the chief reason for coming into 
Empire Trust. Another was that it 


A Link Between Labor and Capital 


Labor banks are multiplying and entering into combinations that command attention. 


Texas. It was not an underwriting operation, 
therefore, between labor and capital, but a 
joint purchase. But for all that it was the 
first time such a thing had happened, Mr. 


Stone says, and so promises to become 
historic. 
The Brotherhood’s Cooperative National 


Bank of Cleveland, which is the strongest 
labor banking institution, with more than half 
the resources of all of them, was the party 
of the second part in the transaction; and 
through its investment company, the Brother- 
hood Holding Company, it will dispose of 
these bonds to railroad men, preferably men 
employed on the International-Great Northern. 

If that happens the workers will become 
creditors of their employers. It is a safer 
expedient than stock-ownership, which means 
partnership, and it opens up interesting pos- 
sibilities. Multiply the case of the Inter- 
national-Great Northern by 2.700 (which is 
a large factor, to be sure) and it is easy 
to see that workingmen, as railroad creditors, 
might take a keener interest in railroad pros- 
perity, and might at the same time exercise 
a voice in railway affairs. But Mr. Stone, 


complish. 

“Well, aside frorn this thing 
of being able to talk to the 
owners of plants on an equal- 
ity,” he said, “and in time 
influencing them, the main advantages are 
that we encourage thrift among our men, ad- 
vise them against unwise investments, and 
put their savings under their own control. 

“We wanted to organize banks which gave 
a banking service pure and simple, without 
any feature of exploitation. We share profits 
with savings depositors. 

“We used to suppose that there was some- 
thing mysterious about the banking business. 
We have found that it’s not much more 
complicated than running a grocery store. 
Of course we employ experienced men, just 
as a groceryman would employ clerks who 
knew grocery stocks. But we do not, like 
some bankers, want to be economic over- 
lords.” 

Mr. Stone speaks of labor banks as “co- 
operative” and “profit-sharing.” So do most 
men interested in them. As a fact no profit- 
sharing bank could be chartered under the 
Federal Reserve Act. The most that can 
be done is to share profits above a certain 
point with savings depositors. That is done 
in many instances. Profits above 10 per cent 
are distributed among the savings accounts, but 
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so far 1 per cent has been the largest bonus. 

A more important aspect of the Cleveland 
labor bank is its investment company. The 
Brotherhood Holding Company in Cleveland, 
capitalized at ten millions, includes among 
_ its subscribers Otto H. Kahn, F. A. Vanderlip, 
General George Goethals, Irving T. Bush and 
other “capitalists.” It was through this 
agency that the Empire Trust deal was made. 
It was through this agency, at the beginning 
of the miners’ strike in 1922, that 6,000 acres 
of coal lands in Kentucky and West Virginia 
were taken over, so as to give employment 
to strikers. They produced 2,000 tons of coal 
daily, for distribution through cooperative 
associations. 

As yet the economic power wielded by labor 
banks is not large enough to be of great con- 
sequence during strike troubles. It may prove 
(for bankers are a conservative people) that 
they will exercise an influence for peace, rather 
than supply the sinews of industrial war. It 
seems not unlikely, indeed, since they are 
making their investments chiefly in the securi- 
ties of great corporations (rather than in the 
paper of small friendly concerns, as was ex- 
pected at first) that they may seek to use 
their power in favor of harmonious adjust- 


Where 


NE OF the great middle western cities 
widened and extended a street to pro- 
vide another main route free from car 

tracks, for automobile traffic. This soon be- 
came the most popular thoroughfare between 
the largest high-grade residence district and 
the downtown business section. The outly- 
ing part of the street had contained substan- 
tial homes, apartments and a few little shops. 
Property-owners assumed that the greater 
activity on that street would boom values of 
their real estate. Soon they faced several 
surprises. Neither stores nor dwelling places 
attracted the increased rent that had been 
expected. 

“T can’t afford any more rent,” said one 
storekeeper. “It’s not easy to keep what 
business I’ve got, for people dislike to park 
their autos in front of my place even when 
there’s room, because of the constant danger 
of having their fenders bumped by passing 
cars. I’d be better off on a quieter street.” 

Dwelling houses on one side of the street 
brought more rent than those on the other 
side. The reason was not at once evident. 
Inquiry flushed the explanation that on the 
higher-renting side it was not necessary for 
children to cross the street in going to 
school. 

Even a casual observer must have noted 
that traffic is forcing the business sections 
of all large cities to something revolutionary. 
One may get an idea of how much worse 
traffic necessarily must be than even a year 
or two ago, when he pauses to consider that 
one-fifth of all the automobiles made since 
the industry started in the United States were 
made last year. At least two-thirds of all 
cars now registered were made within the last 
five years. 

All sorts of traffic schemes for relieving con- 
gestion in the great shopping centers have 
been proposed, from double-decked streets to 
barring all automobiles from parking space in 
these business sections. Such plans, while 
drastic, are by no means so revolutionary as 
the thing more likely to happen, which is, that 
the average large city may no longer have a 
great retail shopping center as its heart. In- 
stead of trying to have all its big stores in 
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ment rather than in favor of strife. 
the movement is too young to be sure. 

This article, which is limited in scope, has 
dealt with the brotherhood banks because they 
are the most powerful in the field. But they 
are not the only ones, nor were they the 
first. The Mount Vernon Savings Bank of 
Washington, D. C., organized by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, was the 
pioneer. It now has resources of nearly three 
millions. Even Tucson, Ariz., and Three 
Forks, Mont., have their labor banks. Mr. 
Stone says all organized labor will join the 
movement. The B. L. E. now has eight banks 
in operation, and another may be opened in 
Boston before this is published. 

The depositors in these banks are not merely 
union members. All classes of workers and 
many professional men help support them, 
but stock ownership is limited to union mem- 
bers. In most cases growth has been rapid. 
The Cleveland Brotherhood bank, with initial 
resources of $650,971, grew at the rate of 
about a million a month. In the first nine 
months the deposits of the Amalgamated Bank 
of New York jumped from less than a quar- 
ter of a million to more than two and a 
quarter millions. Leaders in the movement 


As yet 
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predict that the combined resources of the 
banks will pass $150,000,000 this year, 

Watch ’em grow! And (say, experienced 
bankers) watch ’em hatet * ‘ 

For one of the chief difficulties of the in. 
dustrial relations problem has been that labo, 
took no account of the risks and 
ties of capital. The soap-box orator who 
declares that to the producer (meaning the 
worker) belongs the full price of the com. 
modity will get a different hearing from tho 
who have learned, through experience jn the 
management and sale of credit, that Many 
factors besides labor enter into 

The workingman will learn through the 
banks in which he is a partner someth) 
about the difficulties which beset his em. 
ployer; and the employer, if he has been gj 
to unfair methods, may learn that unfair 
methods, where they depend upon credit cop. 
trol, are no longer practicable. The labor 
bank may prove a bridge between the e. 
tremists of both wings. To those who look 
more sensibly upon their common 
it may prove a high school. But it is not 
likely, from present indications, to become, as 
some alarmists said at first, a war chest,’ 
golden hoard of Spandau. 


Can I Park My Car? 


By FRED C. KELLY 


one place, the city of the future will have 
its retail business decentralized. 

Who, you ask, will force the stores to 
scatter? They will do it themselves—to avoid 
starvation. As traffic gets worse in the big 
centers, shoppers will be less and less inclined 
to go there but will buy everything they can 
in outlying stores. Shops surrounded by the 
hubbub of thick traffic will lose trade to those 
in quieter surroundings more conveniently 
reached. Already there are many indications 
that such a change in people’s shopping habits 
is well under way. The Chicago Daily News 
says that one-third of its local retail adver- 
tising comes from stores outside of the big 
main shopping center in the loop district. 

Plans are under way by one of the most 
successful department stores in another middle 
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western city to abandon its present location in 
the thick of the retail center and move out 
two or three miles to a comparatively quiet 
section in the outskirts. What could be more 
radical or courageous in retail business than 
that ? 

This store is not, as often happens, merely 
following the crowd to a new retail section 
where more people will pass its doors. It is 
deliberately cutting loose from that part of 
town where shoppers’ footsteps are still most 
numerous and going to a place where now 
there is no business except a few little neigh- 
borhood shops. The store will have its own 
parking space. Customers will be permitted 
to leave their cars just as long as they wish, 
and attendants will see that nothing in the cars 
is meddled with. 

Careful investigation has convinced the pro- 
prietors of this store that they will gain far 
more trade from the shoppers who come by 
automobile than they will lose by. being re- 
moved from the route of the downtown pedes- 
trian who enters the store on the spur of 
the moment. Modern cities were laid out 
for the accommodation of a population that 
rode in street cars, and department stores 
were built to meet the convenience of street- 
car riders. Consequently the department 
stores as well as the big office buildings grew 
where most street-car lines converged. To- 
day many a store has more customers 
come by automobiles than by street cars. 

A woman starts out in her inexpensive au- 
tomobile to buy a yard of pink calico and to 
look at the bargains mentioned in a page ad- 
vertisement in the morning paper. She must 
drive about for three-quarters of an hour m 
search of a vacant parking space. When she 
does find such a space within walking distance 
of the store, it is probably in such a con; 
area that a police sign warns her to 
for “thirty minutes only.” She hopes to buy 
her yard of pink calico and return within 
allotted time, but bargains are alluring, 
she stays in the store nearly two hours. 

On returning to her auto, packages 
her arm—the calico and two or three 
items—she finds a card stuck in the 
lever signed by the traffic policeman, © 
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questing her to call at the nearest police sta- 
tion and 


leave $15 collateral to avoid ap- 
pearance in lice court. 
Women ile have automobiles will not, if 
can help it, use the street cars; and they 
to be ordered to police court. The 
ive is neighborhood shops in the = 
erhaps business men in outlying dis- 
= a eest any large city would exhibit 
imagination and worthy commercial instinct 
if they were to organize and buy vacant ground 
ing space for their common benefit. 
Not even the beauty of Fifth Avenue is 
to reconcile people to the battle 
with traffic and congestion. I used to derive 
much pleasure from walking up and down 
Fifth Avenue and looking at the shop windows. 
But now when in New York I either avoid 
Fifth Avenue or else board a bus, slow as it 
ic rather than have to stand at every corner 
to wait for the crosstown automobile current. 
A stroll of ten blocks with at least five or 
six irritating delays seems like a day’s work. 
There must be many shoppers who find 
walking on Fifth Avenue 
equally distressing, for I 
notice high-grade little 
shops springing up both 
east and west 
on nearly every 
cross street lead- 
ing from the bus- 
iest part of this 
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main shopping thoroughfare. In short, New 
York’s shopping center is being spread thinner. 
They are doing it not by order of the police, 
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but on the shopkeepers’ own initiative, in 
their search for business salvation. Which 
reminds me that one successful department 
store has for many years remained in a for- 
mer retail center from which all the other big 
stores have fled. Perhaps the comparative 
quiet is now an asset. 

In all large cities either one of two things 
must happen. The stores must scatter, or 

else automobiles must be kept entirely 

away from the shopping section during the 
busy part of the day. Store proprietors 
are doubtless influential enough to force 
such traffic regulation. But it is unlikely 
that this will ever be done. The city of 

Washington during a big convention a year 

ago served as a test for such a pian. For 
two or three days automobiles were barred 
from certain downtown streets. Immediately 
there was such a scarcity of customers in 
stores that their proprietors hastily held a con- 
ference and asked that the traffic ban be lifted. 

Even apart from stores, the decentralizing 
of cities is under way. A new office building 
in Washington, several blocks from the busi- 
ness center, is filled with tenants who say they 
are willing to pay as much rent as they would 
in the congested area and really prefer this 
new location, because they are near parking 
space for their cars. 

This prompts the question: Is there now 
any reason why all the biggest office buildings 
should be huddled together in one locality? 
A large building on one of the busiest cor- 
ners in Cleveland is rented largely to archi- 
tects and others in the building trades. These 
draw clients whose automobiles, parked along 
the curb, add to the traffic difficulties. 

But why should these architects and build- 
ers be in the heart of the city? If you're 
thinking of building a house, wouldn’t you 
prefer to call on your architect in the quiet 
of the suburbs, or at least away from the most 
crowded section? Isn’t this equally true of 
lawyers, real estate men, doctors and others? 

When you wish to consult one of these 
specialists, it doesn’t matter whether you go 
two blocks or ten—except that the farther 
you go, the easier it is to leave your car 
near his office. 

Perhaps the one kind of business establish- 
ment that must be where the greatest possi- 
ble number of footsteps pass the door is the 
small shop dealing in inexpensive articles, 
such as cigars, candy or soda, that people 
buy on impulse. Even then, traffic beyond 
a certain point is a doubtful advantage. 

Cortlandt Street, New York, has for man 
years been a desirable location for sm 
shops. With a ferry at one end and a sub- 
way station at the other there were always 
certain to be people passing along that street. 
But after the establishment there of an outlet 
of the Hudson tubes, the much greater traffic 
did not materially add to the business of the 
shops. The sidewalks became so congested 
with hurrying humanity 
that it was no longer 
easy for one to get into 
a shop or even to see the 
window display. Depart- 
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ment stores have a tendency to cling to one 
neighborhood. There are plenty of exceptions 
to the rule, such as the downtown New York 
store already referred to; but there is a be- 
lief that shoppers like to go from one store 
to another and compare prices. The more 
they look about, the more they buy, and this 
helps all the stores. One place may have bet- 
ter values in cloaks, while another has bargains 
in furniture and shoes. 

One of the biggest department stores in 
the Broadway-and-34th-Street section in New 
York is about to move to upper Fifth Avenue. 
I'm willing to wager that the heads of the 
department stores left in the old locality 
noted the move with regret. They appreciate 
that stores close together help one another. 
Moreover, many small stores could not exist 
except for being near a famous store. It is 
like the sideshow or lemonade stand near a 
big circus. People are attracted chiefly to 
the main tent but stop to spend their money 
at the lesser enterprises. 

To overcome this tendency then of moving 
to less congested area, proprietors of certain 
kinds of stores might have to get together 
and agree on a sort of segregated district 
where all might move. Then they could af- 
ford to control ample automobile space for 
shoppers while at the same time drawing the 
crowd by their combined or cumulative at- 
traction. 

It should be understood that while the de- 
centralizing of cities may solve in a measure 
the problems of stores and shoppers, it will 
by no means dispose of the whole traffic 
problem. The question of where to put all 
the automobiles, both moving and standing 
still, is one requiring the best scientific 
thought. But we have made the mistake of 
not giving the problem scientific analysis. 
Instead we have turned the whole traffic ques- 
tion over to the police. Now, police officers 
are good fellows, but surely nobody will con- 
tend that the average policeman is an en- 
gineering genius. Is there any more logic in 
expecting the police to solve the problem of 
automobile traffic than there would be in 
placing them in charge of the operation of 
railroads? 

From the time cities were first laid out we 
have almost invariably failed to foresee future 
needs. New York was designed with the idea 
that the waterfront would be the main street 
and that most of the traffic would be be- 
tween the two rivers. Hence the east and 
west streets were placed close together and 
the north and south streets far apart. Pres- 
ent-day needs would reverse this. 


Lack of Proper Planning 


“AN FRANCISCO in the early days was laid 

‘J out by a city clerk whose engineering 
equipment consisted of a pencil and a ruler. 
Streets were routed according to this hap- 
hazard plan, regardless of hills, and many 
were built right over ten- and twelve-per-cent 
grades. One hill with 33-per-cent grade was 
actually paved! 

“But,” comments an engineering authority, 
“the real sin was that after the city was 
laid low by fire, political and commercial 
bickerings prevented even the most obvious 
improvements, even though an efficient street 
plan had already been developed by Daniel 
H. Burnham. San Francisco arose from her 
ashes, as before—an example of wholesale 
lack of cooperation.” 

We still let real estate men lay out allot- 
ments on their own initiative, without proper 
provision for park space and with streets of 
widths not scientifically adapted to traffic re- 
quirements. One city recently widened a 
street ten feet at great expense, and yet no 


useful purpose was served, because the in- 
creased width was not quite enough for an- 
other row of automobiles. 

Men are permitted to build skyscrapers 
of twenty or more stories where traffic is 
already most congested. But what has a 
high building to do with traffic? It has every- 
thing to do with traffic. It contains thou- 
sands of people who at the end of their day’s 
work are poured into the streets. Two pro- 
posed buildings for New York are each to 
have an office space, I believe, for 14,000 
people. In other words, these two buildings 
alone will discharge at the rush hour each 
evening enough people to tax the capacity of 
a new subway line. 

Our streets have to serve a variety of 
traffic needs; not only must they provide 
for people on foot, in surface and sub-sur- 
face rail cars, motor busses, taxicabs and pri- 
vate automobiles, but they must also provide 
for delivery wagons, trucks and other com- 
modity-carrying vehicles whose service is nec- 
essary to the inhabitants of abutting build- 
ings. In the present chaos a surface railway 
often finds itself choked nearly to extinction. 


Freight Impedes Passenger Traffic 


“TREET cars may be slowed down by poorly 
\” controlled trafic to a point where it no 
longer is profitable to operate them. Then 
come jitneys to add to the jam—though they 
cannot possibly carry human freight as eco- 
nomically as might be done by a street railway 
system. Does it ever occur to the average city 
administration that there is no more reason to 
have great trucks running through the center 
of a city at the rush hours than there would be 
to allow railroads to run their freight lines all 
over town to suit themselves? In few cities 
is there any provision even to allow automo- 
bile tourists to pass through town by any 
route except through the most congested area 
—the very place that the tourists themselves 
least desire to go. 

However, there is hope. J. Rowland Bib- 
bins, transportation engineer and formerly 
head of the transportation department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clares that less than 20 per cent of the avail- 
able street space in the average city is used. 

The traffic problem may be adequately 
handled as soon as we are ready to quit try- 
ing to do it by guess work and by the rule of 
thumb. 

“In nearly every city,” says Mr. Bib- 
bins, “people go back and forth between 
the heart of the city and their homes by 
one or two main routes. Where there 
are comparatively quiet though somewhat 
more circuitous routes easily available, 
these are seldom used. Even with one au- 
tomobile for every family, which seems to 
be the number already in sight, there is 
room for all when traffic is properly routed. 

If one could sit in a balloon and make a 
survey of the traffic on our streets, it 
would be evident enough that except on a 
few streets we are using only a small part 
of the space at our disposal for vehicles. 

Instead of sending people home from 
downtown by a single main route, they 
should be scattered over perhaps a dozen 
or even a score of routes.” 

“What about downtown parking?” I 
asked. 

“There again,” he said, “we have not 
come to the problem with accurate knowl- 
edge. We don't know just how long it 
is actually necessary for the average man 
to leave his car in one spot. Department 
stores have no exact figures—as could 
easily be obtained by tagging and checking 
each customer—to show them how long 
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the average shopper remains in the store. 

“I made a hasty study of the parking time 
of automobiles in a busy block in 
apolis and found that only about half of 
them remained longer than half an hour. 
A substantial percentage of the others how. 
ever, were parked all day long. The ie of 
the future will not only be decentralized: but 
long-time parking will be taken care of by] 
garages, many stories high, opening prefe 
on alleys. Such garages will be in the rear of 
more valuable buildings having street front. 
age. I’m convinced that when our parki 
space is wisely handled, there will always be 
room for all the cars of those who wish to 
make only brief stops.” 

Another observer, to whom traffic seems 
only a part of the problem of city building 
questions both the optimism of Mr. Bibbins’ 
last sentence and, even more seriously, the 
suggestion of “large garages, many stories 
high, opening preferably on alleys.” 

Both Mr. Bibbins and John Ihider, head 
of the Civic Development Department of the 
National Chamber, believe that the solution 
of the traffic problem lies not alone in a more 
complete utilization of our present streets 
through rerouting traffic and in providing 
garages in block interiors for long-time park 
ing, but by the more thorough-going measure 
of establishing a proper relation between the 
bulk of buildings and the street space on 
which they front. 

So long as buildings may go to excessive 
heights, and extend to excessive depths, they 
will house a population sure to overtax the 
street facilities and render futile attempts 
at satisfactory traffic regulation. 

Use of block interiors for auto storage 
space has its limitations, Mr. Ihlder thinks. 
Block interiors are valuable for lighting and 
ventilating the street buildings. They cannot 
be filled solid with high garages. Many blocks 
in downtown areas do not have interior open 
space available for large garages. The con- 
stant passing of automobiles across the side- 
walks when leaving or entering the alleys 
would be a hazard and an inconvenience to 
pedestrians. Mr. Ihider sees in the permis- 
sible limited use of block interiors only a 
palliation, not a cure. The cure is to pre- 


vent overconcentration of population by és 
tablishing the proper relation between bulk 
of buildings and street facilities. 
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A City American Dollars Helped Make 
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Since the Armistice more than $528,000,000 worth of South American Bond Issues have been absorbed by 
the people of the United States, a five dollar investment for every man, woman and child in this country. 





F YOU have not invested 
| i dollars in Latin 


rail-capacity during the busy _ 
season. To relieve this 


American securities, then HE fastest-growing city in America! And it isn’t in strain a duplicate cable line 
someone else has for you. North America: it’s in Brazil. We sometimes think now parallels the original 
4 road. And no wonder! This 


Since the armistice, the peo- 
ple of the United States have 


that the United States has a copyright on the word “hustle,” 


season’s coffee crop in S&o 


absorbed more than $528,- but Sao Paulo has grown more rapidly than Detroit or Paulo could supply each of 
000,000 worth of bonds is- Chicago in their “growingest” days. American money and the one hundred and ten mil- 
sued by the nations to the American brains helped to do it. We send our dollars south lions of us in the U. S. A. 
south, a five-dollar invest- on a business errand, and they come back multiplied in new with seventeen pounds of 
ment for every man, woman -business.—Tue Epirtor. coffee. Sixty per cent of the 


and child in this country. 
As this new tangible inter- 





world’s coffee supply comes 
from the state of Sao Pauls. 








est is reciprocated by a 
steady return-interest at an 


Séo Paulo’s deep-red soil is 
ideal for its growth. The al- 


average rate of 8 per cent, By FRANKLIN ADAMS, F. R. (;. S. titude rendered unnecessary 


there has very naturally de- 
veloped with us a desire to ; aes 
know more about the great cities and countries this range by a railway, a great exhibition 


of the other Americas. of engineering skill, that liberated the city 
“What city in Central or South America is and the productive country beyond. 

growing most rapidly as an economic center?” Sao Paulo is the capital of the state of the 

is a question frequently asked. same name, which, with the exception of a 


And the answer almost always is “South narrow strip of land lying along the coast, 
America’s Saint Paul,” or the Brazilian consists of a plateau about 2,500 feet above 
city whose name is spelled Sao Paulo and _ sea level. The task of connecting the city 
pronounced “saho pow-lo.” The story of with the port of Santos was undertaken by 
its development in the last thirty years British capital and the line was opened for 
is an Arabian Nights’ tale. traffic in 1867. 

Founded in 1554, it didn’t do much for The concession for the operation of the road 
three centuries. The official census of 1890 was an exclusive one and the earnings have 
give it a population of less than 65,000, while’ been enormous, but the government placed 
the last census showed 637,823. The Ameri- a limit on the dividends and much of the 
can Consul officially estimates that the city surplus has been reinvested in improvements. 
now has passed the 700,000 mark and is go- The Sao Paulo station—the “Luz”—is a 
ing strong. magnificent terminal comparing favorably 

This brings Sao Paulo to the fore as a con- with the world’s greatest railway stations. 
testant for world honors. In the United An American engineer, after inspecting this 
States there are few cities that have made line, remarked that the only additional ex- 
such leaps without “annexation” as an aid. penditures he could suggest would be for 
Detroit had 205,876 in 1890 and climbed to gilding the tops of the telegraph poles and 
993,678 j in 1920; Chicago jumped from 298,- carving the ends of the railway ties. 

977 in 1870 to 1,698,575 in 1900, becoming The bulk of the railroad’s great earnings 

Ost six times its former size; but Sao comes from the transport of one article— 
Paulo is the real hustler. coffee. All the traffic originating on the in- 

Sao Paulo is overhauling Rio de ‘Janeiro, terior railways of the state and especially 

Present holder of the title of metropolis on the red-earth tablelands, the great coffee- 
that Leviathan of countries—Brazil. growing districts, has eventually to pass over 
tt was but natural that the city, situated this one road to the coast. As the coffee 
ty miles from the coast and cut off from crop of the state for this season is estimated 
it by a mountain barrier, should sleep for at 14,000,000 sacks of 130 pounds each, 
centuries. It was the breaking through of some idea can be formed as to the strain on 


the planting of other trees 

to serve as shade, while the 
quality of the soil guaranteed heavy produc- 
tion. It was this faith in the advantages 
possessed by Sao Paulo as a coffee region over 
all rival lands, that caused the Paulistas to 
act as fairy-godmothers to other coffee- 
growing countries, by taking the initiative in 
making the valorization plan effective. 

Realizing that their broad plateau possessed 
a tailor-made climate for colonists from cen- 
tral and southern Europe, the Paulistas pro- 
ceeded, by practical means, to attract them. 
Free transportation was offered to those who 
would settle on the land and develop its re- 
sources, the land to be paid for in ten an- 
nual installments. 

The propaganda was a success, and today 
this Brazilian state’s population of 4,600,000 
is over half European-born, or descendants 
of Europeans. Of these, 900,000 are Italians. 
300,000 Spaniards, and over 200,000 Portu- 
guese. The birth rate is vigorous, over forty 
per thousand per annum. 

While Sao Paulo is not rich in deposits 
of coal or oil, it possesses in marvelous abun- 
dance water at altitudes that permit the gen- 
eration of hydro-electric energy in enormous 
quantities. That there is 3,000,000 H.P. avail- 
able in the streams of the state is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

[t was an American engineer, Frederick 
S. Pearson, who liberated the latent powe 
that has proved such a factor in the upbuild- 
ing of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 

Pearson, who lost his life on the Lusitania 
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was one of the world’s greatest engineers. 
His courage and talent gave bountiful supplies 
of hydro-electric energy to Barcelona, the 
Mexican capital and the cities of Brazil. In 
the state of Sao Paulo 250,000 H.P. of elec- 
tric energy is now being utilized. 

The first electric car in the country was 
operated in the city of Sado Paulo. Bonds 
were issued to provide capital for the electri- 
fication of the line and the word “bond” be- 
came identified as the name of the new sys- 
tem. In all parts of Brazil the electric street 
car is known as the “bonde.” 

It was Canadian capital that backed Pear- 
son’s Brazilian developments. In Sao Paulo 
the company, under American management, 
is known as “The Light,’ supplying light, 
power and trolley service. 

It has been one of the great factors in 
Sao Paulo’s phenomenal growth. Realizing 
that a new record in city expansion was be- 
ing established, the company’s officials laid 
track and strung lines well in advance of 
the need, their linemen and motormen prac- 
tically conquering the forest. 

The harnessing of water power has per- 
mitted not only the electrification of the 
steam railroads and the smelting of iron ore 
in electric furnaces, but the building up of 
a manufacturing industry which has already 
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leaped to second position in importance in 
Latin America and is destined to make Sao 
Paulo one of the leading creative centers of 
the hemisphere. 

It was during the war period that the newly- 
founded manufacturing impulse received its 
forwarding boom, and the momentum it then 
gained has carried it an incredible distance. 
Last year 7,000,000 pairs of shoes and 2,000,- 
000 hats were made in Sado Paulo. The 
range of manufactured articles has broadened 
until it covers almost everything from toilet 
articles to tractors. 

It is, however, in the textile industry that 
amazing heights are reached. With cotton 
grown so near the spindles and looms that 
it can almost be tossed to the factory door, 
we should expect an industrial development, 
but are hardly prepared for the news that 
last year in Sao Paulo there was enough 
cotton woven into yard-wide cloth to band 
the earth four and a half times at the 
equator. 

Not satisfied in supplying a national de- 
mand, Sao Paulo’s textile factories have es- 
tablished a market for their goods in the 
neighboring republics of Uruguay and Argen- 
tina and are reaching farther. 

The public buildings are notable, represent- 
ing large expenditures of capital. The Opera 
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House, erected by the municipality and 

in 1911, is one of the show buildi 
continent. The State Capitol, Public 

the new Post Office, and the two newer ; 
all possess marked architectural merit, 
Trianon, owned by the municipality, is , 
lavishly furnished civic center used for public 
functions. 

The industrial sections of the city, Braz 
and Mooca, have modern factories ang 
houses with but few chimneys in eyj : 
since electric power is in universal use, 

The year 1923 found the city in the 
of a life-sized building boom, the total number 
of plans approved by the municipality averag. 
ing over 400 a month to June 30, July had 
500 and the average since that date has been 
600. The building activity has not been re 
stricted to residences, but includes buildi 
eight stories high, while plans have beep 
submitted for approval of buildings of twelye 
and fourteen stories. 

In road-building the state has established 
a new record, over 700 miles of improved 
highway having been constructed in the last 
two years. In October the Third Public Road 
Congress convened in the capital, representa. 
tives of various municipalities of the state 
being present to perfect plans for a united 
effort to carry on road construction, 














© BROWN &@ DAWSON AND E. M. NEWMAN 


THE LIMA & ARROYA RAILWAY OVER THE ANDES 


From the United States came the locomotives, cars, bridges, rails and the first engineers for this road. 





It is only eight degrees from the 


equator, but the peak is 22,000 feet above sea level. Many of the public utilities in South American countries are financed with United States funds. 
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’ much corne as they could, 
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When Plymouth Tried Communism 


REDERICK A. DELANO read the article 
Fy Jacob H. Rubin, called “Russia Ended 
Socialism for Me,” in the February issue and 
grote to us—“I do not know whether you are 
familiar with some brief but very pungent 

in the diary of Gov. William Brad- 
jord.” We took his suggestion and investi- 
gated with this result —THE EpITorR. 
THE year 1623 food supplies were run- 
[ss low in Plymouth plantation. The land 
was held in common, and all able-bodied set- 
tlers were expected to give a part of their time 
to tillage, or to preparation of the grain for 
food. That communistic experiment failed 
to meet the needs of the settlers—the indus- 
sustained the indolent, and families 
were embittered one 
another by the 
division of labor 
by the uneven === 
of human na- : 
ture. Ways and means ete 
were discussed for put- oe 
ting the plantation in = 
better case. The gov- 
emor, with the counsel 
of other important men, eee 
decided that every man : 


Sonatetens 











should t his own Ss ‘ 

gain, and should look Comenitve: 

to his own resources for po E- 

its cultivation. Of the fielde ES 

emergency, and the . = 
ication of land 


tenure to meet it, Wil- 
liam Bradford, sometime 
governor, wrote in his 
pamphlet, “History of Plymouth Plantation”: 


All this whille no supply was heard of, neither 


then they had done, that they might not 
thus languish in miserie. At length, after 
of things, the Gov[erno]r (with 
f the cheefest amongest them) gave 
y should set corne every man for 
iculer, and in that regard trust to 
; in all other things to goe on in the 
e as before. And so assigned to 
i a parcell of land, according to the 
proportion of their number for that end, only 
for present use (but made no devission for in- 
heritance) and ranged all boys and youth under 
j This had very good success; for 
it made all hands very industrious, so as much 
more Corne was planted then other waise would 
any means the Gov[erno]r or any 
‘could use, and saved him a great deall of 
rouble, and gave far better contente. The women 
how wente willingly into the feild, and took their 
litle ones with them to set corne which before 
@ledg weaknes, and inabilitie; whom to 
have | Hed would have bene thought great 
tiranie and oppression. 


Edward Winslow in his “Good Newes from 
New England,” published in London in the 
year 1624, says: 

The determination to alter the manner of using 
the land was taken in the month of April, and 
at the time of corn planting. The settlers had 
little but the corn required for seed. .. . 


Plymouth soon discovered that Plato’s ideal 
Community was insuperably difficult of trans- 
lation into practice. Plato admitted that hu- 
man ills could not be cured until the philoso- 
Pher moved into the city, but for him there 
still remained the vision of “friends” and 
“saviors,” rather than “lords” and “masters.” 
The inherent defects of the common owner- 
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By R. C. WILLOUGHBY 


ship of property have place in Bradford’s 
comments: 

The experience that was had in this common 
course and condition tried sundrie years, and that 
amongst godly and sober men, may well evince 
they [the] vanitie of that conceite of Platos and 
other ancients, applauded by some of later times; 
that the taking away of propertie, and bringing 
in communitie into a common wealth, would 
make them happy and florishing; as if they were 
wiser than God. For this communitie (so far 
as it was) was found to breed much confusion 
and discontent, and retard much imployment that 
would have been to their benefite and comforte. 
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For the yong men that were most able and fitte 
for labour and service did repine that they should 
spend their time and strength to worke for other 
mens wives and children, with out any recom- 
pence. The strong, or man of parts, had no more 
in devission of victails and cloaths, then he that 
was weaker and not able to doe a quarter the 
other could; this was thought injustice. The 
aged and graver men to be ranked and equalised 
in labours and victails, cloaths, etc., with the 
meaner and yonger sorte, thought it some indig- 
nitie and disrespect unto them. And for mens 
wives to be commanded to doe servise for other 
men, as dresing their meate, washing their 


cloaths, etc., they deemed it a kind of slaverie, 
neither could many husbands well brooke it. 


Upon the poynte all being to have alike, and 
all to doe alike, they thought them selves in the 
like condition, and one as good as another; and 
so, if it did not cut of those relations that God 
hath set amongest men, yet it did at least much 
diminish and take of the mutual respects that 
should be preserved amongst them. 


And would 


have bene worse if they had been men of an- 

other condition. Let none objecte this is men's 

corruption, and nothing to the course it selfe. I 
answer, seeing all men have this corruption in 
them, God in his wisdom saw another course 
fiter for them. 


Under individual ownership a form of trade 
developed with grain the medium of exchange. 
Men who had put their labor into their lands 
were inclined to desire a continuance of ten- 
ure, and to resent a new assignment of less 
profitable lands, nor were they likely to ap- 
prove the taking of their own well-tilled tracts 
by the less diligent of their fellows. Of the 
new form of tenure and its results, Bradford 
writes: 


And before I come to other things I must 
speak a word of their planting this year; they 
having found the benefite of their last years 
harvest, and setting corne for their perticuler, 
having thereby with a great deale of patience 
overcome hunger and famine. Which makes me 
remember a saing of Senecas, Epis. 123. That a 
great parte of liberty is a well governed belly, 
and to be patiente in all wants. They begane 
now to prise corne as more pretious than silver, 
and those that had some to spare begane to trade 
one with another for small things, by the quart, 
potle, and peck, etc.; for money they had none, 
and if any had corne was prefered before it. 

That they might therefore increase their tillage 
to better advantage, they made suite to the 
Gov[erno]r to have some portion of land given 
them for continuance, and not by yearly lotte, 
for by that means, that which the more indus- 
trious had brought in to good culture (by much 
pains) one year, came to have it the nexte, and 
often another might injoy it; so as the dressing 
of their lands were the more sleighted over, and 
to lese profite which being well considered, their 
request was granted. And to every person was 
given only one acrre of land, to them and theirs, 
as nere the towne as might be, and they had 
no more till the 7 years were expired. The rea- 
son was that they might be kept close together, 
both for more saftie and defence, and the better 
improvement of the generall imployments. Which 
condition of theirs did make me often thinke, 
of what I had read in Pline of the Romans first 
beginning in Romulus time. How every man 
contented him selfe with 2 acres of land, and 
had no more assigned them. And chap. 3, It 
was thought a great re- 
ward to receive at the 








hands of the people of 
Rome a pinte of corne. 
And long after, the great- 
est presente given to «& 
Captaine that hed gotte a 
victory over their enemies, 
was as much ground as 
they could till in one day, 
And he was not counted a 
good, but a dangerous 
man, that would not con- 
tente him selfe with 7 
acres of land. And also 
how they did pound their 
corne in morters, as these 
people were forcte to doe 
many years before they 
could get a mille. 


Drought intervened to 
ruin the crop of 1623, 
and the harvest of that year commanded a 
high price. Because of those, circumstances, 
the planters sought*a more permanent tenure 
of their plots, and “the grant Of single acre 
for each head of popidlation constituted a 
further staf in the development from the 
community~system of cultivation to full pri- 
vate ownership of the land,” which followed. 
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Babel, the rise of world trade has borne 

a close relation to the growth and 
spread of languages. As civilization spread 
and men’s needs grew, they learned new trades 
to meet these new needs. And, as they in- 
vented new things, they had to make up new 
words with which to name them, as well as 
new nouns and verbs to describe the acts and 
methods used in producing, buying and sell- 
ing these new things. Modern distribution 
alone has built up an international vocabulary 
of f.0.b.’s, ci.f.’s, etc., used by shippers around 
the world. 

More recently the motor car, the airplane 
and radio—to say nothing of golf and mah 
jong—have thrust into use a torrent of new 
nouns and odd-sounding verbs, still unintel- 
ligible to millions, yet already established in 
our speech. 

Head-hunters of Formosa, to trade with the 
Japanese, used to sneak down at night from 
their mountain homes and pile their crude 
goods at the edge of the camphor forests. 
When daylight came, the Japanese would ap- 
pear, size up what the savages had offered, 
and then leave a pile of their own wares rep- 
resenting what they were willing to give for the 
natives’ product. 

Next night, the head-hunters would return 
to appraise the Japanese offering; if satisfied, 
they’d take away the pile of Japanese goods 
and leave their own in payment. Or, if they 
found the Japanese offer too small, they'd 
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“If satisfied they would take 
away the Japanese goods and 
leave their own in payment.” 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Forty Meanings for F.O.B.’s 


By GEORGE CARY 


carry part of their own goods back again. 
Thus, eventually, a trade was made without 
either party to it ever having seen the other 
or communicated with him except by this 
clumsy, silent barter. 

By this plan it could take days for the 
head-hunters to trade a few pounds of for- 
est products for a pile of cheap Japanese pots 
and knives, for an old tradition insisted that 
each should kill the other on sight, and they 
had no common speech in which to make 
peace. 

So trade is easiest when merchants can use 
the same language. If Canada, for example, 
should wake up some morning knowing only 
French, our traffic with her would be para- 
lyzed; even with translators and interpreters 
mobilized, trade would still limp badly. Even 
all our magazines, books and shows would 
have to cease circulating in Canada. No 
longer, probably, would Canada remain—as 
she now is—our best foreign customer. 

On the other hand, ships and traders have 
had much to do with the spread of languages 
over the earth. And commerce has spawned 
its own argot, groups of “trade terms,” partly 
abbreviations, partly slang, yet curiously use- 
ful wherever goods are bought and sold. As 
every Yankee salesman knows who “makes 
the Far East,” the average native merchant 
in any China coast town can close a deal in 
“Pidgin English”—just as our traders in the 
South Seas buy and sell with the islanders 
there in that odd trade language called 
Beach-la-Mar—the “slanguage” of Polynesian 

commerce. 

Before tackling these trade 
terms, however, it is interest- 
ing to glance briefly at the 
source of the languages them- 

selves as now used by 
all traders in Christen- 
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dom. At Babylon I saw a bill of sale 5 
years old. It had covered a shipment of 

from a man in ancient Nineveh. Written j 
hieroglyphics it was, on a clay tablet, a 
then baked. From these cultured pagans of 
old Babylonia, and from picture-writing used 
along the Nile, the early Phoenician traders 
took some straight and curved lines and made 
an alphabet of 26 letters. To this day you, 
as well as your German, French, Spanish anj 
certain other correspondents, use much the 
same old Phoenician abc’s in writing busi 
letters. From these Phoenicians, first of alj 
oversea traders, the merchants of today in. 
herited that amazingly simple medium 
which all the trade transactions of i 
Europe and much of the rest of the world are 
now carried on. 

These original signs, with one or two addi- 
tions and omissions in various languages, now 
form the written language of more than half 
the nations. Through their use Spanish and 
Portuguese became the trade language of all 
Latin America. Probably over 50,000,000 
people today do business in the Spanish lan. 
guage; a slightly larger number use French. 
German carries on the trade transactions of 
probably 75,000,000. But English leads them 
all. Today nearly 200,000,000 of the world’s 
inhabitants buy and sell in the language we 
use. Our own rapid growth in population and 
migration from the British Isles to overseas 
regions helped English to spread faster than 
any other tongue. Along the China coast, in 
the Philippines, India, Egypt, it is the lan- 
guage of commerce. 

Of course, to buy and sell in any country, 
the importance of knowing its language is 
obvious. Yet increasingly in Europe, the Far 
East and Latin America, the study of Eng- 
lish among young men with business ambitions 
is more frequent than the pursuit of any other 
tongue. 

The bulk of the world’s banking, trading 
and industrial literature is now printed in 
English, or “American.” Our film titles alone 
are flooding even England with American- 
isms—hideous though they are to purists 
there. Even in faraway Australia, says 8 





native of that land in a glossary of Austra- | 


friends to bluff, to break 
away, to chase yourself, 
going strong, to chip i, 


















lian slang, you meet your old Yankee | 
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; the dotted line and to chew the rag. 
00 eee,” says L. Mencken in _ his 
“Ameri Language,” “the common trade 
speech of the whole Pacific tends to become 
American rather than English.” oe 
By our help more than 1,000,000 Filipinos 
now know something of English. Spanish is 

‘ng out in our own southwest, and “prom- 
ises to meet with severe competition even in 
some of the newer parts of Latin-America,” 
says Mr. Mencken. On a late trip through 
Panama and Porto Rico I was amazed at the 
wide use of English in those countries. 

“There is scarcely a merchant ship-captain 
of whatever nationality who does not find 
some acquaintance with English necessary, 
and it has become, in debased form, the 
lingua franca of Oceania and the Far East 
generally,” says one writer. 

It has been estimated that three-fourths of 
all the world’s mail is now addressed in Eng- 
lish; more than half of all newspapers are 
printed in it; and in another 75 or 80 years 
more than a billion people will use it. 

With the growth of English as the vehicle 
of the world’s commerce, trade terms and 
abbreviations tend to increase in numbers 
and use. Some of these more common 
terms have been borrowed by conti- 
nental countries and often modified in 
form and meaning. These modifica- 
tions constantly cause bankers and 
traders much confusion, and costly dis- 
putes frequently follow. 

To help trade, by making the use of 
these terms easier and safer, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce lately 
made a world survey and printed a 
handy book called “Trade Term 
Definition.” 

Take our o!d friend F.O.B. He’s 
well known and easily understood 
here at home. His kinfolks in 
Asia or Africa, however, though 
they spell their name the same, 
often disagree widely with their 
American cousin. This difference 
in meaning, or difference of opinion 
between buyer and seller as to what 
fo.b. means in a particular deal, 
often occurs in trading with a for- | 
eign country even as close to us 
as Canada. A letter from a firm ' 
in Saco, Maine, says: 


We just shipped some goods to 
Canada, and a misunderstanding re- 
sulted. We quoted our customer on some mate- 
rial a price of $1 each f.o.b. cars Quebec, intend- 
ing to pay the transportation charges as is the 
custom in the States. They accepted our quota- 
tion f.0.b. cars Quebec, and the goods were 
shipped by prepaid freight. The Canadians paid 
for the goods, in full, but three weeks later sent 
us a bill for duties and taxes. “As we under- 
stand that f.o.b. never includes duties, it would 
seem. . .” etc. 


Answer: Contract of sale was f.o.b. desti- 
nation; therefore, the seller must pay duties 
and taxes, 

It was to help decide just such disputes as 
this that the International Chamber made its 
wide study. In all the f.o.b.’s on earth 
are shaken down and made to show what they 
mean, whether used in France, atnong the 
techs, or down in Australia. In the same 
way other globe-trotting trade phrases and 
abbreviations, like fas, cif. for, c. 
rast ag etc., are tracked to their lairs in 
oreign lands and made to show, in plain 
ng Just — they stand for. The defi- 

are simple n Ss 
eulntena ple, and the tables easy to 

8S a typical f.a.s. query, as it came 
to the United States Chasniiest Z Washington: 


New Orleans, Feb. —. We bought from im- 
porters 1000 sacks of Brazil sugar at a fixed price 
in bond f.as. steamer New Orleans, sellers to 
make customs entry without cost to us. The 
shipment was made in our name for export; 
and we engaged to obtain the return of the 
landing certificates; but nothing was said as to 
who should bear the cost of getting these papers 
back; and upon our billing same to sellers against 
their delivery, they declined to pay for the cost 
on the ground that it was not customary for 
the seller of goods in bond to do so. We con- 
tended that ‘the price f.a.s. steamer meant that 
the goods were free of all further expense to 
us so far as customs formalities went, and that 
we were only liable for any charges necessary 
to put the goods aboard ship and to convey 
them to Tampico. Who is right? 


Continually, the 
United States Cham- 
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endeavored, by choosing the terms in most 
general use, and setting out definitions in as 
nearly parallel a form as_ possible, to enable 
business men not merely to ascertajn the pre- 
cise meaning of a particular term in a given 
country, but also to see clearly what, exactly, 
are the points of similarity and the points of 
divergence between the generally adopted prac- 
tice in each country. 

This little book—unsung by publishers and 
reviewers—is yet of vast importance to every 
banker, shipper and merchant active in for- 
eign commerce. Probably in all the history 
of commerce no such united effort was ever 
made among international traders to promote 
trade-language understanding and to avoid 
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trade disputes among mer- 
chants of different countries. 








ber gets questions like these from all over the 
map. Here is a typical one, from San Fran- 
cisco, involving insurance on goods sold c.i.f.: 


We sold certain mdse. to Cuba} at c.if. price; 
and when the goods arrived, the buyers at 
Havana refused on the grounds that the insur- 
ance did not cover theft or pilferage. We un- 
derstand that c.i.f. means cost, freight and mar- 
ine insurance if not otherwise specified. We 
would like your opinion, etc. 


To find facts for answering questions like 
these, in its “Trade Term Definitions,’ the 


International Chamber worked through na- 


tional committees representing 13 leading na- 
tions active in foreign commerce. This book 
holds over 100 pages of trade term definitions, 
as approved by these national committees, 
and also shows—by comparative tables—the 
difference in abbreviations and meanings of 
trade terms in various lands. 

The committee is aware [says the book] of 
the difficulties that stand in the way of the 
adoption of uniform terms with uniform sig- 
nifications; it has realized that such unifor- 


_mity would involve modifications in commer- 


cial practice and the legislation and jurispru- 
dence of the different countries. But it has 


Even the practices in Japan 
are analyzed and definitions 
given for world trade terms 
that have been adopted by Japanese mer- 
chants—-though their own language is, of 
course, not based on the 26 characters com- 
mon to French, English, etc. However, since 
few outside merchants ever learn Japanese, 
the Japanese export and import firms must 
necessarily do foreign business in a foreign 
language—and English is generally used. 

And, as in Japan, along the China coast 
and around te Egypt, so also even in Turkey 
now the speech of the business world is com- 
ing to be English. Until a few years ago 
Bagdad traders, if they used any foreign 
tongue at all, commonly bought and sold 
with the aid of French. But since the war, 
and the British occupation of Iraq, thousands 
of Arabs have begun learning English. Grad- 
ually, then, English has encircled the globe. 
A fascinating thought this, that after all these 
centuries, the greatest traders of the modern 
world should carry their language—its words 
spelled with 26 letters—right back to where 
these characters were first formed and used, 
right back to where the poultry man of Nine- 
veh sold his chickens to the commission agent 
in Babylon—who scratched a receipt on a 
cake of mud. 
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A Program and a Lesson 


HE GOVERNMENT budget is the key to the economic 
TT condition of Germany. Maintenance of budget equilibrium 

in Germany is indispensable, if there is to be economic 
restoration. These propositions are accepted as axiomatic by 
the committees which on April 10 reported to the Reparations 
Commission and on which American business men occupied 
prominent places. 

The means for such a restoration the committee which con- 
sidered the economic situation found in existence. To permit 
them to be utilized the committee turned its attention to the 
government’s budget and kept its attention focused there. If 
the committee could devise ways to get the budget to balance, it 
could provide for the stability of currency, and forthwith many 
of Germany’s internal troubles would vanish. 

But how to provide a budget that would balance, and stay 
balanced, and at the same time permit payments on reparations 
account was the real nub of the problem. Payments are urgently 
needed by France and Belgium. A perfectly reasonable and 
business-like plan was formulated to meet this requirement for 
substantial funds at an early date, without upsetting the bal- 
ance of the budget, and a further plan was stated in business- 
like terms and on a business-like basis for the purpose of indi- 
cating in figures exactly how much in later years Germany can 
pay each year on account of reparations without throwing the 
budget out of balance and starting the tremendous train of evils 
all over again. 

That was how things stood on May 1. Committees of busi- 
ness men who have proved experience in dealing with large 
affairs had devoted. several months to intensive study of an 
essentially business question and deliberately and unanimously 
had worked out the answer, which they carefully set down on 
paper. That answer goes to the heart of the greatest problem 
left by the war. 

The report is a great document, not only on its merits in 
dealing with the questions which were under examination, but 
for its value in restating for all the world to read the essentials 
and the conditions of sound government finance, not only in 
Germany but in any country. The lesson of a balanced budget, 
and of the necessity of curbing public expenditures that it may 
stay balanced, is restated at a very opportune time. 


Trade’s Mountains and Valleys 


VERAGES do not mean a great deal, in philosophy or in 
business. The “average man” of whom persons of phil- 
osophical bent sometimes descant and ‘‘average earnings’? among 
the concerns in a business are mental abstractions in equal 
degree. 

This moral is brought home again by a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the wheat-flour milling industry. Ac- 
cording to the report, 108 milling corporations on the investment 
devoted to milling had an average ‘rate*of net profit- of 14.8 
per cent in 1920 and an average rate of 1.6 per cent in 1921. 
Such figures suggest that all flour millers were sitting together 
“on top of the world” in 1920 and in 1921 had unanimously 
tumbled from their high estate and were clinging together on 
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the same precarious ledge over the abyss of business 

Things do not work out that way in everyday life, the pene 
subsequently records. Among the individual companies on 
was a wide range. In 1920 the range was from a deficit of S14) 
per cent to a profit of 49.2 per cent. These figures look mm 
real. They at once suggest the struggle which every busi 
man knows, to keep from being the unlucky chap with the Io 
of half his capital in one year, and every business man who tal 
his business responsibilities seriously is forthwith convinced that 
the company which recorded the best figure attained its pegyj 
by reason of planning and foresight of a most admirable king 

In 1921 the value of foresight, knowledge, and Care was even 
more evident, for the high point of earnings declined only to 
44 per cent. On the other hand, lack of the qualities which 
are required in business appeared strikingly in the results; the 
other extreme in the range showed a loss of 72.6 per cent. 


More Farm Stuff Goes Abroad 


AGRICULTURAL exports in the eight months ended with | 

February reached a value of $100,000,000 over the value 
for the corresponding period of last year, the Department of 
Agriculture declares. Exports of grains and sugar continue 
definitely to lag behind the figures of last year but cotton and 
tobacco show marked increases, and there are increases in meats, 
canned milk, and apples. Meat exports were 14 per cent larger 
than in the corresponding portion of last year, with lard, hams, 
fresh pork and tallow leading in the advance. Condensed and | 
evaporated milk and apples have done even better than meats, | 
going abroad faster by 70 to 125 per cent than in the preceding | 
year. 








Reforming the Ruble 


‘THE PRINTING press stopped turning out Soviet rubles in 
Russia on February 15. In four years the Russian printing , 
press had reduced the real value of all currency in circulation 
by two-thirds. That always has been the way with a printing 
press as a money-making machine. If any Russian thought the 
new regime could by ukase cause new economic laws to come | 
into existence he has been rudely disillusioned. 
Russia now has a currency backed by a reserve—to be sure, | 
a medley of gold, foreign currencies, securities and merchandise, 
but still a reserve—a limited new fractional currency like our | 
greenbacks in that the notes are mere official promises to pay, | 
and small fractional currency in silver and copper. It is to be 
hoped that the allurements of the printing press will not again 
beguile the present rulers of Russia. 


The Serbs Will Pay—If and When 


“ERBIA was the seat of the first events in the European War. 
It is now a part of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. A commission of the kingdom has been in session 
with our World War Foreign Debt Commission over the 
$61,000,000 due our Government. The negotiations resulted | 
in an exchange of statements—on the part of the kingdom that | 
with the return of normal conditions through receipt of German | 
payments for war losses it would present a plan for refunding | 
and on the part of our commission that it is understood such | 
a plan will be presented at the earliest moment. possible and | 
that meanwhile preference will not be given to other creditors. 


Mounting Cost of Unemployment 


JNEMPLOYMENT relief from public funds has attained 

large figures in England. Statistics recently published 

indicate that tht amount since the armistice has “ween the 
equivalent of $750,000,000. 

Of this amount, about $165,000,000 represented the gover 
ment’s contribution under its plan for unemployment insurance 
Under this plan employers contributed $236, 000,000 and eft 
ployes $214,000,000 more. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY C. R. MACAULEY 


Principles of Business Conduct Formulated by the United States Chamber of Commerce 


HE FUNCTION of business is to provide for the material needs of 

mankind, and to increase the wealth of the world and the value and 
happiness of life. In order to perform its function it must offer a sufficient 
opportunity for gain to compensate individuals who assume its risks, but 
the motives which lead individuals to engage in business are not to be 
confused with the function of business itself. When business enterprise is 
Successfully carried on with constant and efficient endeavor to reduce the 
costs of production and distribution, to improve the quality of its prod- 
ucts, and to give fair treatment to customers, capital, management, and 
labor, it renders public service of the highest value 

We believe the expression of principles drawn from these fundamental 
truths will furnish practical guides for the conduct of business as a whole 
and for each individual enterprise. 
, I, THE FOUNDATION of business is confidence, which springs from 
integrity, fair dealing, efficient service, and mutual benefit. 

Il. THE REWARD of business for service rendered is a fair profit plus 
a safe reserve, commensurate with risks involved and foresight exercised. 

If. EQUITABLE CONSIDERATION ‘is due in business alike to capi- 
a Management. employes, and the public. 
te KNOWLEDGE—thorough and specific—and unceasing study of the 

t and forces affecting a business enterprise are essential to a lasting 
— Success and to efficient service to the public. 
ee AN ENCY and continuity of service are basic aims of business that 
VI Re gained may be fully utilized, confidence and efficiency increased 
ries OBLIGATIONS to itself and society prompt business unceasingly to 

€ toward continuity of operation, bettering conditions of employment 


and increasing the efficiency and opportunities of individual employes 

VII. CONTRACTS and undertakings, written or oral, are to be per- 
formed in letter and in spirit. Changed conditions do not justify. their 
cancellation without mutual consent. 

VIII. REPRESENTATION of goods and services should be truthfully 
made and scrupulously fulfilled. 

IX. WASTE in any form—of capital, labor, services, materials, or nat 
ural resources—is intolerable, and constant effort will be made toward its 
elimination. 

X. EXCESSES of every nature 
buying, overstimulation of sales 
produce crises and depressions, are condemned 

XI. UNFAIR COMPETITION, embracing all acts characterized by bad 
faith, deception, fraud, or oppression, including commercial bribery, ts 
wasteful, despicable, and a public wrong. Business will rely for tts suc- 
cess on the excellence of its own service 

XII. CONTROVERSIES will, where possible, be adjusted by voluntary 
agreement or impartial arbitration 

XIII. CORPORATE FORMS do not absolve'from ‘or alter the more! 


inflation of credit, overexpansion, over 
which create artificial conditions and 


obligations of individual Responsibilities will be as courageously and 
conscientiously discharged by those acting in representative capacities as 
when acting for themselve 

XIV. LAWFUL COOPERATION among business men and in useful 


yusiness organizations in support these principles commended 
XV. BUSINESS should render restrictive legislation unnecessary through 
o condticti tself as to deserve and inspire public confidence 
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Can Anybody Do These Things Cheaply; 


HE greatest scienti- 
fic genius who ever 
lived was, 1 sup- 


pose, Sir Isaac Newton. He discovered the 
law of gravitation. He was the first to study 
the nature of light. He invented modern 
mathematics. He founded the entire science 
of mechanics. His fame was great in his 
own time, and it is still greater now. 

And this great genius, when it came nearly 
time for him to die, set down what he thought 
about his own life. 

“I know not,” he said, “how I may have 
appeared to others, but to myself I seem to 
have been only as a boy playing on the sea- 
shore and diverting myself now and then by 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me.” 

In the nearly two hundred years since New- 
ton died, science has gone far. It has given 
us steam and electricity, railways and automo- 
biles and airplanes, cheap paper and glass, 
buildings made of cement and steel. 

And yet the modern scientist who has done 
all this must echo, if he be honest, these words 
of his famous predecessor. The great ocean 
of truth still rolls undiscovered before all of 
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us. What we have done is negligible in 
comparison with what we have yet to do. 

Among the unsolved problems, for ex- 
ample, is that of making cheap aluminum. 

This metal possesses an extraordinarily 
useful combination of properties. It is 
very light; it does not rust; it is a good 
conductor of electricity; it allows heat to 
pass through it easily; properly prepared 
it is strong and tough. Take it by and 
large, aluminum is probably the most use- 
ful metal ever discovered by man. 

Yet it is far from being the most used. 
Its present use, indeed, is mainly to make 
household cooking pots. Why this re- 
markable contradiction? The most useful 
metal in the world reduced to duty in the 
kitchen! 

The main reason is cost. 


S. NAVY 


Aluminum is 


too expensive to be a substitute for iron in 
the frames of skyscrapers or for copper in 


The Unfinished Jobs of Science 


E. FREE 


electrical machinery. Do you want to pay less 
rent for your office space? Do you want to 
buy electric motors and electric current more 
cheaply and to pay less for all the multitudi- 
nous products that are manufactured now- 
adays in electric-driven factories? Would you 
like to travel safely at twice the present speed 
of railway trains in light-weight aluminum 
coaches pulled by an aluminum locomotive? 
Or would you prefer to forsake the ground 
altogether and to do your traveling cheaply 
and comfortably in an aluminum airship? 

If you want these things, help the scien- 
tists find out how to make aluminum for two 
or three cents a pound; as cheap as iron or 
cheaper. 

There is every reason to believe that this 
is possible. Ores of aluminum are plentiful. 


By E. 


It is, in fact, by far the most plentiful metal 
Over 7 per cent of the earth’s 
Every clay bank contains 
The trouble is that 


in the world. 
crust is aluminum. 
thousands of tons of it. 
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ZR-1 in the making. As we use more airships, the 


we do not know how ty 
get the aluminum out, 
; is made now, quite labo. 
riously, from a rather rare mineral Called 
bauxite. It has been made from its com. 
monest ore, ordinary clay, in the laborato 

but not profitably or commercially. Here js 
one of the most pressing problems of moder 
science and one that offers, I believe, the most 
stupendous financial rewards to the lucky 
inventor who solves it. How shall we get 
aluminum out of clay? 

The solution of this problem will tur | 
imagine, upon power. We must find a way 
to apply electric power, or some other kind 
of power, to our claybanks in order to divorce 
the aluminum in them from the other chemi- 
cal elements with which it is combined, And 
this fact brings us to another of the 
problems of modern industry, the problem of 
some less wasteful way of getting power, not 
only for this purpose, but for every purpose. 

There is so much discussion nowadays of 
this power problem that everyone knows the 
essentials of it—how the coal and oil will 
be exhausted sooner or later; how the de- 
mand for water power is already insistent and 
how all the available water power in the 
world will probably prove, in the end, to 
be insufficient for our needs. There is talk 
of new kinds of power—power from solar 
engines; power from tides; the immense 
stores of power supposed to be concealed 
inside the atoms of matter. 

But there is one feature of this problem 
which has been, I think, too little discussed. 
This is the frightful way in which we waste 
the power we have, the power of coal and oil. 

Don’t think that I am preparing to re- 
peat the hackneyed warnings against waste- 
ful coal-mining or against the losses up 
smoking chimneys or anything of that kind 
These particular wastes are well-known. 
Knowledge of them is part of the ammuni- 
tion of every amateur economist engaged 
in the great public pastime of viewing with 
alarm. I really can’t see that they are 
especially important, because, in time, they 





problem of cheap aluminum becomes important 
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will correct themselves. When coal becomes 
<o expensive that it no longer pays to waste 
it in these ways the waste will stop. 

But there is another and much greater 
waste of coal that is supremely important, a 
waste that we cannot stop, at least without 
scientific help. It is the waste that is in- 
separable from the steam engine, the waste 
that must occur, always and inevitably, when- 
ever we turn coal into power through the 
expedient of steam. 

The average ton of coal contains enough 
power, if we could get all of it out, to lift a 
200-pound man fwerty thousand miles up into 
the air. It would run an ordinary electric 
lamp continuously for twenty-three years. It 
is quite obvious that we do not succeed in 
getting all of this power out, or elevators 
and electric lamps would be much cheaper 
to operate than they are. On the average, 
in fact, we save only about 10 per cent of 
it, By greater care and improved efficiency 
we can do a little better than this. The 
best steam engines save about 20 per cent of 
the power. Once in a while, by some combi- 
nation of happy accidents, an engineer attains 
fame in technical circles by saving 24 or 25 
per cent of the power that is in his coal. 

Now even this, I submit, is a pretty poor 
showing. If the very best of the steam en- 
gines operating under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances*can recover only a quarter of the 
power that is really in the fuel they use— 
and this, the engineers assure us, is about the 
theoretical maximum—isn’t it about time that 
we went hunting for some better power-ex- 
tracting device, something that can do bet- 
ter for us than steam and engines have proved 
themselves able to do? 

Think of the losses we face, inevitably, so 
long as we retain the steam engine. The 
world burns about 4,000,000 tons of coal a 
day (not including oil and other fuels). At 
least half of this goes to make steam and 
then power. Now if all the steam engines 
in the world were modernized and brought 
up to the best known standards of construc- 
tion and operation (which would cost, I sup- 
pose, some hundreds of times the German 
indemnity), we would still be wasting some 
1,500,000 tons of coal a day. 

The world is throwing away, literally, some 
six or seven million dollars for every day that 
we keep on burning coal to make steam. 

Of course, we cannot help it, at least not 
now. We must have power. The only way 
we know to get it, with minor exceptions, is 
by way of steam. I am not suggesting any 
immediate change, but we 
know a change is needed and 
that it is one of the tasks 
of science to provide for it. 

This seems to me the 
kernel of the power prob- 
lem. The super - power 
plans that are so much 
discussed, the solar engine, 
motors to harness the tides, 
a better use of our poten- 
tial water-power—all these, 
however valuable, are in- 
cidentals, At most they 
would be partial remedies. 
The basic fact to remem- 
ber S$ that steam, at its 
best, is unbelievably ineffi- 
cent. No farmer assigns 
the job of gathering eggs 
to a boy so clumsy-handed 
that he breaks nine eggs 
out of every dozen. Yet 
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servant to the world, 
but the time is coming 
when it must retire in 
favor of some youngster 
who is more efficient. 

Is there such a young- 
ster? Scientists believe 
so, though they have 
not yet been able to hire 
him and put him to 
work. What we need, 
you observe, is some 
less wasteful way of 
converting the stored 
power of coal into use- 
ful kinds of power, like 
motion or electricity. 

Suppose we consider 
electricity. We already 
know how to convert 
the power of some ma- 
terials directly into elec- 
tricity. For example, 
the ordinary dry _bat- 
tery converts zinc into 
electricity. 

Suppose we could do 
this with coal. Suppose 
we could put a chunk 
of coal inside some kind 
of battery and induce 
the coal to turn itself 
directly into electricity. 
This is possible  the- 
oretically. - Many sci- 
entists are at work try- 
ing to do it practically. 
When they succeed and 
when they have applied 
the cheap power they 
produce to the making 
of an aluminum railway 
train and to the propul- 
sion of it, we may 


travel across the conti- 

nent perhaps for as Great Victoria Falls, Africa. Who is going to find a way to “can” all 
’ 4 ; this waste water-power so that it may be transported to where it is 

many cents as we now needed to turn the wheels of industry? 


spend dollars. 
Another unsolved 
problem of science that has is surplus of wheat in Nebraska the farmers 
to do with power is the prob- can store it for a while if they wish. Or they 
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lem of storing it. Power, can load it on trains or ships and send it 
which is probably the most off to other parts of the world where wheat 
important commodity in the is scarcer. 

world, is the only one that We cannot do this with power. Niagara, 


cannot be kept. When there which has plenty of power, cannot put its 

surplus up in barrels or condense it into 

chunks and ship this “canned power” down 

to New York or out to Chicago where power 

is in demand. One kind of power, electricity, 

} can be sent away for moderate distances over 

transmission lines or can 

be stored up, very expen- 

sively, in storage batteries. 

But with these minor ex- 

ceptions you have to use 

power when and where you 
make it. 

It would be very helpful 
if this were otherwise. 
There are, for example, 
some great waterfalls in 
the wilds of Africa and of 
South America. Vast quan- 
tities of power could be 
produced there, but it is 
useless to do this so long 
as there are no communi- 
ties within transmission 
distance to use the power. 
Think how valuable it 


he IS just what we do aes gy “yom “aape-atie a would be if this power, 
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out cheaply enough to England or America. 

Power canning, too, is a possibility in theory, 
not merely a fantastic dream. We already 
know, indeed, one material which comes close 
to being a kind of canned power. This is the 
metal called sodium. It can be made by elec- 
tric power, as indeed it is made, at present, 
at Niagara Falls. Once made it can be shipped 
and stored. Then at any time it can be con- 
verted back into power by merely wetting it 
with water. It gets hot and hydrogen gas 
is given off and this can be burned in the 
air to make more heat. I am not saying that 
metallic sodium is already a practicable com- 
mercial answer to the problem of power can- 
ning. At present it is too expensive to make. 
But its existence is an indication of what we 
shall probably be able, some day, to do more 
profitably. 

Nature, by the way, already possesses the 
secret of power storage. The green leaves of 
growing plants absorb the power of sunlight 
and “can” it. They convert it, that is, into 
wood that we burn to get power or into starch 
or sugar that we can make, in turn, into 
alcohol and then get power from that. These 
procedures, it is true, are not remarkable for 
efficiency. Green plants utilize, on the aver- 
age, not over one-thousandth of the solar 
energy that they receive. 

But sunlight is cheap and efficiency does 
not matter so much with it. A committee of 
scientists appointed by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science is 
now at work trying to learn this secret of the 
plant’s ability to can’ the power of sunlight. 
If they succeed, we shall have not only a 
much cheaper source of power, but a vastly 
increased supply of food, for this fixation of 


sunlight by plants is, you remember, the ulti- 
mate source of all the food in the world. 

The problems of the world’s food supply 
involve another group of unsolved scientific 
questions. For example, there is available 
in the world a vast quantity of natural gas 
that escapes from oil wells. Under present 
conditions much of this cannot be used ex- 
cept, very wastefully, as a fuel under the 
boilers of the pumping plants or oil refineries. 
It may seem a long step from waste natural 
gas to food, but it is not really so far. A 
laboratory method is known by which one of 
the constituents of the waste gas can be 
made into sugar or, alternatively, into alcohol. 
Either food or power might be available, 
therefore, from waste gas if we could subdue 
this laboratory process and make it work 
economically on a large scale. This we can- 
not do—obviously, since if we could, someone 
would be making sugar that way now. It is 
one of the many unsolved problems that still 
confront us. 


Open Challenge to Inventors 


oo THREE basic problems that I have 
touched on—food, power and structural 
materials (specifically, cheaper aluminum as a 
light-weight building metal)—are probably at 
present the three scientific problems that are 
most pressing. None of them is easy to solve. 
All are already receiving the best efforts of 
skilled men working in great laboratories with 
much money and equipment at their disposal. 
They are so big that they rank as group prob- 
lems rather than as problems which are suit- 
able for attack by an individual scientist. 

But science has many problems that are 
less comprehensive, many nuts that individual 
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inventors might reasonably try to crack. 
example, there is the problem of a 

for metals that will work when the metal 
are cold. 

Whenever you want to fasten two Pieces 
of metal together it is necessary, n 
to heat them. If you heat them hot 
you can perhaps weld or braze them. 
using solder and a little less heat you op 
stick some metals together that way, We 
have been accustomed for so long to this 
of doing things that we forget how extraor. 
dinarily wasteful it is of time and also of 
materials. 

I have picked out, almost at random, a very 
few of the problems that scientists know 
about and that are still unsolved. There are 
thousands that I might have chosen 
well. What general use, for exam 
be able to make of radio? What se 
of the great mystery that we call gravitation? 
Can we invent a cold light like that 
by the glowworm and the firefly? Who will 
make a cheap rustless iron and save the five 
or six billion dollars a year that rust is sup- 
posed to cost the world? We need a bottle 
stopper to replace the fragile and easi 
out cork. How much would we save if we 
had a flexible glass? 

The one thing that scientists always have 
plenty of is problems, and if anyone tells 
you that these problems or any of them ar 
permanently insoluble and that it is foolish 
to bother one’s head about them, remind him 
of that oft-repeated fact that the 
which first crossed the Atlantic to America 
brought along copies of a book just off the 
press proving that ocean transportation by 
steam was theoretically impossible. 


The Fun I’ve Had in Business 


EN I made my first 
journey to Chile (1874) 
on my way around 


South America, it would have 
been impossible to go across the 
Andes from Santiago, Chile, to 
the River Plate, for the time was 
in our summer and their winter, so 
I took a steamer sailing via the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. At Montevideo I was fortunate in 
meeting Mr. F. F. Pearson, partner of 5S. B. 
Hale & Co., and on board the steamship 
running from Montevideo to Buenos Aires 
we were fellow-passengers. S. B. Hale & Co., 


* established in 1833, was then, as it is now, 


the oldest American firm engaged in foreign 
mercantile business, and it-was the only Ameri- 
can firm of consequence in the Argentine. 
This firm is interesting, not only on ac- 
count of its pioneer character but because 
it was the instrument used to carve out the 
career of probably the most brilliant man I 
have ever known in commerce and finance. 
That man is Charles H. Sanford. Sanford 
had gone from New York to Buenos Aires 
representing Lanman & Kemp, large wholesale 
druggists. He was an ordinary salesman but 
an extraordinary man. He began to make 
such a dent in the drug trade of the Argen- 
tine that he came to the notice of S. B. Ha'e 
& Co., and shortly after he became a partner 
of that firm. Then S. B. Hale & Co. took on 
a new life. It became one of the most pro- 


gressive and active firms in the world. San- 
ford saw the immense possibilities of the 
Argentine, but he was too far-sighted. 

He went to England and induced Edward 
Baring, the senior member of the famous 
firm of Baring Brothers, to back Argentine 


No. 4—Experiences in Argentina and Brazil 


By CHARLES R. FLINT 


Author of “Memories of an Active Life,” “Shoes and Ships and 


Sealing Wax” 


to the limit. The Barings issued acceptances 
based on sound Argentine investments to an 
enormous extent. Up to that time no private 
banking firm had ever put out so much 
money overseas. No other firm but the Bar- 
ings could have done it, for at that time they 
and the Rothschilds were the big bankers of 
the world. Their name turned paper into 
money. Sanford made money with them. In 
the summer of 1890 he showed me a balance 
sheet of his firm with a net worth of many 
millions. On November 16 of that same year 
his firm’s finances were involved, for it was 
then that there occurred the greatest finan- 
cial disturbances of history—the embarrass- 
ment of the Baring Brothers. International 
commerce was then based on the pound ster- 
ling, and the Barings’ merchandise sterling 
credits were by far the most important. It 
will be remembered that the Bank of England 
stepped in to save commerce, that the abso- 
lutely unimpeachable reputation of the Bar- 
ings rode the storm, emerging with added 
credit, and that no one lost a dollar. Sanford 
and his backers were simply a little too far 
ahead in their calculations. 

Sanford, who was in London, sailed for 
the Argentine to find his money where he 
had lost it—and he did find it. As an evi- 
dence of his success and patriotism, he sub- 
scribed to most of the Allied loans, and I re- 


call that in our last Liberty Loan 
he took a million dollars in bonds. 
He has also had the satisfaction 
of being the senior of a most re- 
markable trio in which son, 
father and grandfather, each 
without assistance and entirely 
on personal merit, has gone to 
the top in a distinct and separate line of 
endeavor. 




















The grandson, Herbert Sanford Ward, be- | 
came a pilot in the Royal Flying Corps at the — 


age of seventeen. In 1915 he went to the 
front, where he was shot down and wounded 
in an aerial duel just over the German lines. 
After five months in hospital and prison 
camps he escaped via Switzerland, undergo- 
ing great hardships. On his return to London 
he was soon gazetted captain, the youngest m 
the Air Service, and after two years’ séf- 
vice in England as instructor of both Eng- 


lish and Russians (he had learned Russiaa | 


while a prisoner), he went back to France i 
1918 and was at Soissons when the Germans 
broke through, where he very narrowly ¢& 
caped death or imprisonment. Subsequently 
he received a letter complimenting him so 
the ability and dispatch with which he 
saved his squadron. b 
His father, Herbert Ward, the son of a dis 
tinguished naturalist and sculptor, very ¢at 
in life developed his dual temperament, 
its love of art and of sport and adventure. 
The only prizes which he won at school wert 
for drawing and gymnastics. As the busines 
career mapped out for him by his father ws 
distasteful, he ran away at the age of fifteen 
to seek his fortune in adventure. ; 
After several years of hardship and varied 
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This is the plant of The Williamson 
Heater Company. Ferguson has 
built this same building for Procter 
& Gamble, General Electric, Na 
tional Cash Register and scores of 
America’s finest industrial concerns. 
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. Better drainage provided by roof with three 


Occupy in — Days 


Here is a permanent rugged building of 
concrete, brick and steel. Ferguson has built 
it for scores of America’s largest industrial 
companies. 

Ferguson will turn it out for you in 30 
working days. The design is proved by 
service. You can buy now for 20% less than 
February prices. And in three days after you 
give your order the steel, sash, glass, purlins 
and lumber will be shipped—from stock. 


Advantages of this Building 


1. An average of over 2000 square feet of unob- 
structed floor space for every interior column. 

2. More than usual amount of daylight. Sashes 
four lights high in monitor and additional light 
at top of side walls. White paint insures even 
diffusion of light over entire floor area. 

3. Better ventilation insured by the “V” monitor, 
which acts as a deflecting surface for incoming 
air. Actual test shows these buildings 5° to 10° 
cooler in summer through this scientific dis- 
tribution of air. 





times more than usual roof pitch. 

5. Nodrip over, from monitor or roof, as all drain- 
age is inside the building, where down-spouts 
can’t freeze. 

6. Each truss is designed to carry a distributed 
load of monorails or shafting. Elevated toilets, 
locker rooms, heating pipes or ducts, may be 
carried on the trusses. 

7. Architectural treatment of exterior may be 
made to harmonize with any existing plant. 


Ferguson Buildings are Guaranteed 


Ferguson buildings are guaranteed in design, 
construction, cost and delivery date. 
Whether you need additional space imme- 
diately or are planning for future expansion, 
Ferguson engineers can help you. Get the 
Ferguson proposition before you start your 
plans. It will cost you nothing to learn why 
big industry builds the Ferguson way. Come, 
wire or telephone. Or write for booklet “B” 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bid oO New York Office: 25 W. 43rd St. 
eR n 6 - THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY Teleghhene Vanderbilt 4526 


Telephone, Randolph 6854 


When writing to Tue H. K, Fercuson 
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experience all over the world, he found him- 
self at the age of twenty-one in Central 
Africa, where he had gone under the auspices 
of Mr. Stanley. After three years in the 
service of the Beigian Exploring Company, 
when on his way down country en route for 
home, he heard that Stanley had arrived in 
command of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedi- 
tion and needed carriers. On his own initia- 
tive he collected four hundred men, marched 
down to meet Stanley, and offered himself 
and his services. Stanley enrolled him at 
once as a member of the expedition. What 
happened during the two following years is 
described in his book “My Life with Stanley’s 
Rear Guard.” 

Soon after the expedition, he married, and 
then the call of the artist in him almost dis- 
pelled the lure of the African forest. This 
lure, however, was never dispelled completely, 
as his work portrays the very soul of Africa 
and every phase of Central African primitive 
life. 

His sculpture was exhibited in the Paris Salon 
and Royal Academy in London, and in many 
exhibitions in France and England, every- 
where winning medals. He received the 
two highest medals of the Paris 


































‘and clothing in the devastated regions unt 
his health gave way completely. “All our day 
are poorer for the part of him that died” 
Reaching Buenos Aires, I found the cur 
rency of the country highly inflated, T pail 
$30 in Argentine currency for breakfast 
$2 to get my shoes shined. Those who thin 
the world will not come out of inflation 
only to study the financial history of the 4, 
gentine. Their currency today is ona 
basis. I recall, at that $30 breakfast, read; 
an account of President Grant’s veto of th 
bill to perpetuate inflation in the Unity 
States. After every period of inflation » 
have people who want cheap money, who li 
inflation so well that they think it can, 


they crudely took precious metal oy 
of the currency, put in baser stuff, ang 
were indignant when their servile peo. 


fully taken one. I have no doub 
that before long we shall dig 

some tablets containing the fy 
speeches of the Babylonian 
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Salon, and was awarded the 
Legion of Honour by the French eet ep 
Government. In 1910 he wrote will wager tha 
and published “A Voice from / translated, , 
the Congo.” His entire work  , any of those 
in sculpture, consisting of about / / old 
twenty statues, together with his would go well 
large and unique collection of today before 
African arms and implements, many audi- | 
about three thousand objects, is ences 
now in the New National Mu- From the 
seum at Washington. They Argentine, | 
were presented by his widow, in went to Bre 
pursuance of his wishes. zil. Of that 
Herbert Ward died at the age country ] 
of fifty-seven as a result of have seen a 
hardships and injuries sustained Wh deal, both in | 
in the Great War. | commerce and 
He not only lent his in revolution 
country-place in France ink | 
to the British Red ad ee 
Cross as a convalescent 
home for British off- {| NI one peli 
cers, but he went him- mA\ \ serve Brazil as 4 
self to the front as an | " } « republic 
officer in the Number \ | iS *\| if | But when I firs 
3 Convoy of the Brit- Oa — | N | ] reached Brazil, | 
ish Ambulance Com- i] i ' . eri nae knew no one; and 
mittee and was award- i: Na VL ae I little dreame! 
ed the Croix de Guerre I), A then, at twenty | 
gt i \ it cam 
¢ \ how intimately | 
bombardment. i should later know 
In 1916, although : 


the country and 

the people. 
Coffee-raising 
being the big resource 


broken in health and 
crushed by grief at the 
death of his eldest son, 
Charles Sanford Ward, 
who was killed at 
Neuve - Chappelle, he 
went to America and 
lectured throughout the 
States with great suc- 
cess on behalf of the 
American Clearing 
House in Paris. 

In 1917 he published 
“Mr. Poilu,” the profits of which 
were given to the French Red 
Cross. In 1918 he went back to the 
front, in spite of doctors’ warnings; and, 
under the French Red Cross, visited the 
hospitals and canteens on the firing line / 
in the Vosges and elsewhere. 

After the armistice he continued his 
strenuous work, distributing comfort, food 





thought I ought to visit 

a coffee estate. As! 
knew none of the owners 0 
these estates, I simply took @ 
train for the interior, Wi 
the idea of letting chane 
make the selection for me 
On the train I learned of ont 
of the finest coffee plants 
tions in Brazil, that of Barot 
Rio de Bonito, located on the 
railway line at Huara; 80 
left the train there. Bu 
here I was embarrassed by 
the fact that I did m 
speak enough Portuguese # 
Sixty-three Locomotives for Brazil ascertain the way » 
the estate. Howevet, 
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Since 70% of your working cap- 
ital is tied up in merchandise 
you will find it profitable to 
keep an accurate record of it. 
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Nearly every business man keeps an 
accurate check on his cash and customers’ 
accounts. Yet these two items combined do 
not represent more than 30% of the money 
invested in the average business—the re- 
maining 70% is represented by merchandise 
stock. Why depend upon a once-a-year in- 
ventory for your check on stock? Why not 
protect the 70° of your investment as you 
protect the accounts receivable and cash? 


Even pen-and-ink stock records are in- 
efficient and inaccurate. Then, too, they 
are incomplete because they do not show 
quantity and value of stock on hand. 


Just compare the two stock record cards 
of the Newell Motor Car Co. of St. Louis, 
illustrated above, and read what they say 
about their new system. 


‘‘We are well pleased’’, writes Mr. J. E. 
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“This new record of stock 
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our turnover” 


Newell, “with the Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine that we installed to 
handle our stock records. It has effected 
some very definite savings for us. 










“Our old pen-and-ink system was slow, 
ponderous and ofteninaccurate. Burroughs 
has changed that—by giving us a proved 
daily balance in both quantity and value 
on every one of our 4000 stock accounts. 


‘*Burroughs has helped increase our stock 
turnover by telling us exactly what we 
have on hand. It also tells us when to 
order more of a certain part and at the 
same time eliminates the danger of order- 
ing more than we can use. 


“There can be no question but what 
the information obtained and the time 
saved represent real economies in dollars 
and cents.” 


If you live inone of the more than 200 cities where Burroughs 
offices are located, call our local office by telephone for a 
demonstration. Otherwise ask your banker for the ad- 
dress of our nearest office, or fill out and mail the coupon 
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J Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company 
6045 Second Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me further information 
about Burroughs stock record ma- 








chines and explain how I can use one 
profitably. 
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inquiring at a schoolhouse, I found that the 
teacher spoke English fluently; so I asked 
him to send a boy to bring me a horse, that I 
might ride to my destination. The boy went 
off, but instead of returning with a horse, he 
brought a jackass. Without being able to de- 
termine whether the boy had an excessive 
sense of humor or whether that was the only 
animal obtainable, I mounted and rode, after 
the peculiar manner of the Brazilian milkmen. 

Not being absolutely sure of my way, I 
used what little Portuguese I possessed along 
the road. Before long I was overtaken by a 
man who was riding an “honorably mentioned”’ 
mule. I asked him to direct me to the coffee 
estate of Baron Rio de Bonito. Even before 
this incident I had been more or less familiar 
with the caste system existing in Latin coun- 
tries, but on no previous occasion had I ever 
been so impressed with its thoroughness as I 
was when the man on the mule, after looking 
disdainfully down at me and my miserable 
animal, rode on without even condescending to 
answer my question. 

However, I finally reached the estate, went 
up a side road, hitched my jackass to a con- 
venient post, marched up to the grand en- 
trance, and sent in my card. I told the baron 
that I was about to return to New York (per- 
haps I had in mind the fact that he was ship- 
ping all of his coffee to that market), and that 
before going I desired to see what I had been 
informed was the best coffee estate in Brazil. 
The baron apologized for not being able per- 
sonally to take me over his estate, and ex- 
plained that several men had come up from 
Rio at his request to discuss important busi- 
ness. He asked me if I would permit him to 
place at my disposal his own saddle horse 
to make a tour of inspection. I accepted 
graciously and with alacrity. He said that, 
if I would permit him to do so, he would 
send his secretary to accompany me. In a 
short time up came an Arabian stallion with 
elaborate silver-mounted trappings, and to 
my joy I found that the secretary was none 
other than the man whom I had previously 
accosted riding on the mule. Having a high- 
spirited mount, I gave my guide a run for his 
lack of courtesy, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
my promotion from a jackass to a stallion. 
But going back to the jackass gave me about 
the same feeling that many have felt during 
the period of the readjustment following the 
World War. I insisted that the baron should 
not accompany me to the outer gate and bade 
him good-bye at the grand entrance. The 
baron said he would call on me on his next 
visit to New York. 

From Rio de Janeiro I sailed for home in 
an old reconstructed blockade runner named 
the Merrimac which had been rebuilt for 
service between Brazil and the United States. 
The men with whom I naturally became inti- 
mate as fellow-passengers were the members of 


* a commission that had been sent by the United 


States Government to investigate the heavy 
expenses which had been charged in Rio de 
Janeiro for repairs to one of the 
United States war vessels. Being 
in the shipping business, I was very 
much interested in talking to these 
technicians; but it was not alto- 
gether comforting to hear these 
experts describe how our upper 
works of wood might part from 
our steel hull if we should happen 
to encounter a hurricane. We 
were then passing through the hur- 
ricane zone during the hurricane 
season. 

Finally we were sailing up New 
York Bay; and although it was 
before the days of skyscrapers 
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and the Goddess of Liberty, it all looked very 
good to me. 

My first trip around South America was, 
I think, the most valuable I have ever up- 


. dertaken, and ever since then I have had re- 


lations of one kind or another with nearly 
all our southern neighbors. With Brazil I 
have had many. 

For instance, when we heard that the Bra- 
zilian government was about to purchase 
a number of large locomotives, we applied to 
Baldwin’s, the most important locomotive 
builders in the United States, for their Bra- 
zilian agency. They declined to give it to 
us. The conditions were unusual. There 
had been a financial and business contraction 
in the United States and a sudden decline in 
prices. Rolling stock and machinery man- 
ufacturers were cutting down their organiza- 
tions, and many were fearful that they would 
have to close their factories altogether. Our 
only chance was to get the specifications of 
the locomotives first. I made a radical sug- 
gestion to my associates, starting the con- 
ference by telling of an incident at the Café 
Voisin, in Paris, when a resident of Philadel- 
phia was most enthusiastic about some “‘de- 
licious snails.” 

His French host said, “As you are so fond 
of snails I'll get the recipe for cooking them, 
so you can enjoy them on your return home.” 
The Philadelphian declined, saying it would 
be impossible for him to have them. 

“Why?” asked his host in astonishnient. 

The Philadelphian explained, “We can’t 
catch them!” 

“T am satisfied,” I continued, “that the long- 
established, conservative Brazilian agents of 
Baldwin’s are, as usual, sending the locomo- 
tive specifications to Philadelphia at the rate 
of twelve miles per hour at a cost of $1 post- 
age. Our opportunity is to have the specifica- 
tions come at the rate of one thousand miles 
per minute at a cost of a thousand dollars.” 

My people adopted the high-speed plan, and 
in response to our cable our agents, Davison 
& Unwin, promptly cabled the locomotive 
specifications at a cost of $1,407. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works had not 
then sufficient orders to keep them running. 
It was vital for them to hold their organiza- 
tion together, so they gave us “a price to get 
the order,” which we cabled to Rio de Janeiro. 
As our offer to the Brazilian government was 
subject to immediate acceptance, a cable was 
rushed off ac- cepting our of- 
fer — an or- der for sixty- 

( three large lo- 
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The man on the mule looked disdainfully down on me 
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comotives, the largest single order for loco. 
motives ever received from South ica 

The result of this contract was sati 
all around: the Brooks Works ran full time 
through a period of extreme depression: the 
Brazilians got locomotives at prices much 
lower than they had been paying; and wp 
received, after paying for cables, a profit of 
more than $100,000. 

During my trip around South America at 
twenty-four years of age, when life was 
and sweet, and many times since, I have en- 
joyed the gracious hospitality of the Latin. 
Americans. In 1889-90 it was my privi 
in the first Pan-American conference, to mee 
as peers their most distinguished dij 
and statesmen. That an affectionate 
should have grown up between myself and my 
many friends to the south has been Quite 
natural. 

It often occurred to me that it would be 
a great satisfaction if I could find some 
of doing something that would be of general 
advantage to the Latin-Americans, While a 
delegate to the International American Con. 
ference I initiated the idea of establishing a 
Bureau of American Republics, and as the 
American delegate on the Committee of Cys. 
toms Regulations, I formulated the report and 
resolutions advocating the establishment of 
the bureau, which were unanimously 
by the conference. My colleague, po 
Carnegie, whom I consulted at the outset, 
gave $750,000 for the “Pan-American ° 
ing.” But the operation of that bureati is 
governmental. 

In looking over the field to see in what 
way private enterprise could be of service, I 
realized that Latin-Americans have a natural 
taste for music, that they are born diplomats, 
and are skilled in the art of correspondence. 
But in the technique of industry, which is of 
great importance to the Latin-Americans, as 
they are engaged in the development of new 
countries, I realized that we of the north were 
more advanced. We had learned how to make 
such developments in the United States: we 
were building pin connection bridges that 
could be quickly erected; we had designed 
locomotives suitable for sharp curves and 
irregular tracks; we had become expert in 
agricultural chemistry, in the development and 
use of labor-saving implements and machin- 
ery, and we had made substantial progress in 
the best methods of mining. But I could not 
envisage the practical means by which Latin- 
America might be given these advantages 
until I visited Scranton in company with my 
former. partner, Mr. Ulysses D. Eddy, and our 
long-time associate, Mr. George H. Nolte. 

There I found an instructional system which 

covered in a most comprehensive way the en- 

tire field of technical industrial education. 

This system had cost millions of dollars to 

develop, and from it had evolved the most 

elaborate textbooks, unequalled in the world. 
I realized that results could be at 
complished in Latin-America by trans- 
lating the textbooks 
of the International 
Correspondence Schools 
(over $500,000 was 
spent for this pur 
pose). I arranged that, 
Mr. Nolte should give 
a large part of his time 
to the extension of this 
system of education to 
Latin-America. The result bas 
ae been that since this idea was 
initiated, in 1909, the Interna- 

tional Correspondence Se 
of Latin-America have ei 
rolled over 50,000 students. 
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7000 AMERICAN EMPLOYERS SAID: 
“Yes, You Benefited Us” 
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These are some of the 7000 THE  £ SAI D . 
Users of our Personnel oy 4 427%." 
Service aste reduce /0- 

The Allen A Company “One Idea saved $1500 in one De- 

American Brake Co. . Oo ft: 

er, dretinnss Co. partment, profit 116% first three 

American Radiator Co. months. 

The Arco Company ‘6 07 »” 

Drisicome Cork Co. Production increased by 26% 

cou apm “Tabor Turnover lowest in our expe- 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 99 

C. G. Conn, Ltd. rience, as result of your plan. 

Cutler-H Mig. Co. 

Ee einer Ce. “Promoted Harmony between De- 

Doehler Die Casting Co. partments, speeding up production 

Goes Lithographing Co. . 7 

eit Bears Bie. Co. all down the line. 

Hawkeye Portland Cement Co. “Brought directly traceable Sales In- 

Hayes Wheel Company creas ” 

E. F. Houghton & Co. ASC. 

oe ‘Solved our Problems.” 

elsey Wheel Company ? 

Larkin Co., Inc. “Stopped Tardiness.”’ 

Bli Lilly & Co. . cs ae 

Lyon & Healy Stopped Guessing.’ 

The May Company ‘ . 99 

Middle West Utilities Co. “Stopped Spoilage. 

Miller Hotel Co. ‘6 

Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Co. Stopped Loafing.” 

Milwaukee Journal 

ST hes Go. Ins. “Developed Executive Ability.” 

National Casket Co. 

National Lamp Works of G. E. Co. 

Ohio Public Service Co. We are a Nation-wide Organization, rendering 

ee eet Leather Co. to Executives a simple, practical and inexpensive 

Philadelphia Co. 

Te Sloctric Go. Service, with ten years of Experience and Results 

William A. Rogers, Ltd. to support all claims. 

Royal Baking Powder Co. ‘ 

Rumford Chemical Works Note the List of a few concerns whom we are 

ee are Tne. serving Today. We can do for you what we are 

ze Baking Co. : 

Union Carbide Co. doing for them. 

The Upson Co. . 

Waldorf System, Inc. Are you interested P 

West Penn Power Co. 

General Offices Eastern Sales Office 
155-165 E. Superior St. 250 W. 57th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 








This map shows the general condi- 
tions of the country on May 10, 
1924. Light areas indicate good crops, 
and trade and industrial activity. In the 
black areas these conditions are lack- 
ing. The shaded areas are half way. 
Only actual conditions are shown; pros- 
pects are not indicated. 











The Business Map of Last Month 
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HE SUBSIDENCE noted in most, not 

i all, lines of trade and industry in March 
became more pronounced in April, and 
continued into early May. The seasonal 
Easter urge helped retail trade somewhat, 
where weather permitted, in the earlier part 
of April; but wholesale buying aside from 
jobbing reorder trade did not expand very 
greatly, the same cautious piecemeal buying 
being noted in most lines, while industry, 
building perhaps excepted, tended to slow 
down further. Agricultural operations, though 
retarded by the continuance of backward 
weather, of course became more active and 
helped to absorb some of the unemployment 
noted in the soft coal regions and in textile 
industries of the east. Crop progress was 
rather slow, and seeding was delayed in late 
April by storms in the southeast and north- 
west. Buying of building materials, though 
active when measured by normal comparisons 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


of other years, did not come up to anticipa- 
tions or to last-vyear records. Trade in and 
between the states of the western seaboard 
felt the influence of quarantines resulting from 
the outbreak of foot and mouth disease in a 
few California counties; and although late 
reports indicate that the severity of these 
quarantines has been relaxed with the taking 
charge of the situation by the federal au- 
thorities, a good deal of congestion resulted. 
Southern trade tended to brisk up somewhat, 
while fair progress was being made in pre- 
paring and planting the cotton crop. Winter 
wheat maintained its high condition in the 
southwest except for some Hessian fly damage 
in parts of Kansas, and despite the reduced 
area planted. promises as much wheat as last 


year. The crop east of the Mississippi, and 
especially in the central west, is rather spotted. 
All in all the trade map as of early May 
has a rather drab appearance which may con- 
tinue until better weather; the progress of the 
crops and the adjournment of Congress al- 
low a clearer view being had of the shap- 
ing up of future events. On the foreign side 
of the account it may beesaid that while er 
ports have declined slightly and imports have 
fallen heavily, the situation of the world’s 
currencies has vastly improved owing to the 
better appearance of the German reparations 
matter, thanks largely to the fruitful labors 
of Gen. Dawes and his associates. q 
The year so far has tended to disappoint 
both the oversanguine and the ultrapessr 
mistic. In this respect the stock market, with 
its short swings and lack of any prolonged o 
pronounced trend, has seemed to give suppert 
to the idea that neither a great boom nor é 
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Ever meet with propaganda 
against your business? 


This revealing editorial from Advertising Fortnightly places in the sun- 
light of publicity the machinery of the propaganda against our business 


[kits ee g ele 


In Fairness to Outdoor Advertising 











the report (generally as a statement of fact) that four- 
teen important national advertisers had pledged them- 
selves to abolish “highway billboards.” 

This is not true. It is part of what seems to be an organized 
campaign to work injury to one of the recognized mediums 
of advertising, a campaign that is being carried on under a 
cloak of civic righteousness. 

The facts in the case are these: For some years, Mrs. W. 
L. Lawton, of Glens Falls, New York, chairman of the self- 
styled “National Committee for the Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising,” has been agitating abolition of all forms of out- 
door advertising. At the conclusion of her addresses before 
various women’s clubs (mostly in New York State) it has 
been customary to introduce a resolution protesting against the 
“promiscuous use of display advertising, especially in rural 
locations.” ‘The secretary of the club was then given a printed 
letter which was intended to be rewritten in longhand and 
addressed to the presidents of such concerns as Colgate & Com- 
pany, Beechnut Packing Company, Liggett & Myers, etc., who 
are understood to be large outdoor advertisers. 

This is the letter: 

At a recent meeting of the ........0.6. it was voted to protest 


to the national advertisers against the promiscuous use of display 
advertising, especially in rural locations. 


Lb: week, newspapers in several hundred cities published 


We appreciate the great value of advertising, but we believe that 


advertising can be carried on with the greatest possible benefit to 
industry and still properly safeguard both scenic and civic beauty. 

The present ruthless way in which signboard companies are com- 
mercializing the entire country and destroying our most scenic high- 
ways, is arousing widespread resentment against all outdoor adver- 
tising. 

Also the vast amount of labor and material consumed today by 
the signboard is sorely needed to reduce the present scarcity of homes 
and thereby lower the prevailing high rents. 

We, therefore, urge that all display advertising, of. all kinds, 
be confined to commercial locations where it will not injure scenery, 
Civic beauty or residential values. 

This stand has a'ready been endorsed by several of the large 
National advertisers. May we also have your endorsement? 


In acknowledging these letters the presidents of these firms 
have courteously explained their position in the matter, saying 
that they were not in favor of advertising signs that obscured 
views or obstructed turns in the road, and any such signs of 


their companies which were regarded as being offensive would 
be removed. 


But with only a single exception among the large outdoor 
advertisers, so far as we can learn, they did not pledge them- 
selves to abolish their “highway billboards,” nor do we know 
of any that have signified an intention of so doing. 


The following press release by Procter & Gamble seems to 
be typical of the attitude of these dozen or more large adver- 
tisers misquoted as having pledged themselves to stop billboard 
advertising: 

“Our company is in sympathy with the movement now on foot to 
restrict highway advertising bulletins when such bulletins mar scenic 
or civic beauty,” said R. F. Rogan, advertising manager of the Procter 
& Gamble Company, in a statement issued today. 

“We use now, and will continue to use, legitimate forms of out- 
door advertising such as standard twenty-four sheet posters which 
are placed in commercial locations, assuming that such locations have 
already been approved by the community, This form of outdoor ad- 
vertising should not be confused with highway signs.” 

Fresh impetus has recently been given this anti-billboard 
propaganda in connection with the decision of the Standard Oil 
Company to remove its privately owned signs on the Pacific 
Coast, signs which had for a long time been subject to special 
criticism. 

During the past two weeks reports of this action by the 
Standard Oil Company have been broadcast in the public prints 
(in many cases with headlines which distorted the facts), to 
be quickly followed by the statement that fourteen other firms 
have pledged themselves to abolish highway signs, with the 
implication that all forms of outdoor advertising were to be 
abandoned. 

The truth is, the Standard Oil Company has specifically ex- 
plained that hereafter it will confine its signs to commercial 
locations—not privately owned signs which in many cases have 
been particularly offensive. 


We are explaining this, frankly and without bias, to our 
readers in fairness to one of the recognized mediums of adver- 
tising. We are against ugly billboards and outdoor signs so 
located that they obstruct dangerous curves or crossings. And 
we are strongly opposed to the promiscuous placing of outdoor 
advertisements (whether they be the artistically designed boards 
of the organized outdoor advertising interests or the crude and 
unsightly barn-wall, hot-dog, or Stop !—Chicken-Dinner-at-the 
Willows signs) in places that mar the natural beauty of pic- 
turesque spots. But we are for fair treatment for all adver- 
tising mediums. 





Let us send you the inside story of the so-called “billboard” agitation. You will find it 
interesting reading, particularly if your hobby is the application of organization to business 
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Poster Advertising Association 


INCORPORATED 


The Poster Advertising Association, Incorporated, is an organization composed of members operating in more than twelve thousand cities and towns and main- 
taining poster boards 11 feet high and 25 feet long on leased commercial locations within the corporate limits or built-up sections immediately adjacent. 


307 South Green Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





A RECORD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


When writing to Poster Apvrrtisinc Association please mention the Nation’s Business 
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great depression was in sight. Stock- sales 
have been smaller than a year ago month by 
month since January. Industrial stécks have 
shown considerable weakness, the range from 
the early February top to the late April low 
being twelve points as against only three and 
a half points in rails. The market for rail- 
way stocks has been better than that for in- 
dustrials, but the averages as of the first of 
the month for rails for some months past have 
shown strikingly little variation. Bonds helped 
by easy money have sold well the market, dis- 
playing great absorptive ability. In other 
words there has been more disposition to be a 
creditor than a partner. Liberty bonds late 
in April were at the highest of the year and 
only a shade below the best 1922 prices re- 
corded. High-class railway bonds were also 
well up, but second-grade rails were also strong 
and higher. These bond movements are symp- 
tomatic of a year when not too much is ex- 
pected of trade and when much idle capital 
seeks investment. Most of the European ex- 
changes moved higher in: April, but Japanese 
and leading South America currencies were 
rather conspicuously weak. 

Nearly all the trade and industrial indicia 
showed a sag in March from a year ago, this 
including mail-order and department-store 
sales, wholesale buying, bank clearings, pig 
iron output, lumber cut and cotton consump- 
tion; but marked exceptions to this were 
found in new building permits, steel produc- 
tion and auto output. In all three of the lat- 
ter new peak totals were set up for the year. 
In April mail-order sales gained and retail 
sales seem likely to have been at least as good 
as a year ago. In connection with retail and 
mail-order sales it is well to bear in mind 
that the varying dates of Easter have vitiated 
comparisons. Bank clearings also gained over 


Wipe Out the Middleman 


HAT, good has come from all the 

recent agitation about distribution? 

—or marketing, if you like the word 
better. The interest in this subject has 
been growing for years. We have had inves- 
tigations, speeches, articles and books with- 
out number. Everybody seems to find things 
that are wrong, but nobody has been able to 
point out a solution that cuts down the cost 
of getting goods from producer to consumer. 

We are told that marketing ought to be 
made more direct by eliminating middlemen; 
that cooperation will solve our difficulties; 
that there are too many retailers; that what 
we need is a reduction in railroad rates; that 
there is too much duplication of effort in the 
pushing and advertising of goods of similar 
quality; that selling costs are too high, due 
to inefficiency. 

One important thing that has come out 
of the agitation is a better knowledge of the 
reasons why middlemen exist. The whole- 
saler explains that he brings together the 
products made by hundreds of manufacturers, 
any of whom alone could not afford the sales 
organization to reach thousands of retailers 
all over the country. 

Suppose every little manufacturer tried to 
send out salesmen enough to cover the coun- 


try. The traveling and salary expense would « 


be all out of proportion to the small sales 
that could be made. The difficulty of making 
collections would be too great. 

Along comes the wholesaler, whose sales- 
man takes orders for goods made by a hun- 
dred different manufacturers. By keeping in 
constant touch with his trade, he knows the 
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a year, although this is due to expansion at 
New York. Nearly all of the other indicia 
above mentioned tended to sag in April from 
a year ago. Steel output went from a 50,000,- 
000-tons-a-year peak rate in March to a 40,- 
000,000-tons-a-year average in April; and 
prices of iron, steel and nonferrous metals all 
weakened. Car loadings have fallen below a 
year ago every week since the third week in 
March. Railway earnings dropped in keeping 
with smaller car loadings, gross receipts and 
net operating income falling about 8 per cent 
in each case. 

Prices of commodities sagged slightly in 
April as in each of the four preceding months; 
and so far as a barometer of four months’ 
results in trade and industry is concerned, 
this is as good a measure as any so far this 
year. 

However, close attention to the weekly or 
monthly ebb and flow of the leading meas- 
ures of industrial movement should not blind 
us to the fact that all of these indicia are be- 
ing compared with very large if not record 
totals a year ago. If the four months’ rec- 
ords are considered as a whole, and this should 
be done if a fair gauge is to be had of the 
year to date, it will be found that 1924 needs 
as yet to ask no odds from 1923. Mail-order 
trade is certainly ahead of last year as is or- 
dinary retail trade and so are bank clearings, 
steel and automobile outputs, lumber produc- 
tion (but not shipments and orders), buildings 
permitted for, car loadings and railroad gross 
and net earnings. 

While April failures exceeded those of 
March by 4.4 per cent and those of April a 
year ago by 5.6 per cent, they were 11 per 
cent below those of 1922. Liabilities totalled 
$72,971,734, an increase of 12 per cent over 
March and of 40 per cent over April, 1923. 


By L. D. H. WELD 


financial standing of his customers, and loses 
little by giving credit. Although this states 
only part of the wholesaler’s case, the need 
of his services becomes obvious. 

We have also heard from the retailer. He 
says that his cost of doing business is neces- 
sarily high, because he has to carry a large 
and varied stock of goods, and give a costly 
service, due to the demands made on him 
by the consuming public. Wages of sales 
people amount to half or more of his total 
expenses. An increase in volume of business 
has very little effect on his expenses, and 
even causes an increase in his cost of doing 
business after a certain point is reached. 

Chain stores doing a “cash and carry” busi- 
ness save a little, but the demand for full 
service keeps the chain store from developing 
as rapidly as one might expect. The chain 
store is gaining, however, and this develop- 
ment is the most important single thing that 
is happening in the marketing field today. 
This is not a result, however, of the recent 
agitation about marketing, because chain 
stores began to develop years ago as busi- 
ness propositions, and had become important 


.in many cities between 1900 and*1910. 


So the question remains: Are there any 
important changes taking place, as a result of 
the recent agitation? True, much more scien- 
tific study is being given to the problem. 
Wholesalers and retailers are gradually adopt- 
ing more efficient methods, and increasing 
their rates of turnover. «Better grading and 


‘capital; he has to hire more people; he 





The important item, however, is the 
matter of liabilities; and here it is found thy 
the central west and northwest furnish i 
entire excess over a year ago. Large Mam, 
facturing, coal and mining, and departmey 
store suspensions account for the excess ; 
the former section, while the suspensions 4 
numerous banks whose assets froze some 
years ago account for the increase jn the ly. 
ter. However, bank failures in the 

are far less numerous than in any of the pr. 
vious five or six months. 

One of the salient features of April was th 
slackness in soft coal mining, the idleness ¢j 
hundreds of thousands of miners and the ey). 
dence that none but the fattest coal deposits 
could operate under the dual handicap of 
ging industrial and household buying and th 
peak prices demanded by union labor. Qn thy 
theory apparently that things could not poss 
bly be worse, a better feeling was noted Ne 
coal industry early in May. The cotton goog 
manufacturing trade has suffered from pj 
meal buying, consequent inability to plan ahead 
in operation, fluctuating prices for raw mate. 
rials and prices for cloth below a parity wih 
this material. With prices for next crop 6 
cents below the present spot prices, spinnes 
cannot see any profit in operating, Hence, 
domestic consumption is receding, and cottop 
is going abroad in relatively larger volun ' 
than it is being used at home. Thus eigh 
months’ exports of cotton were 4,691,770; 
gain of 15 per cent over last year—while do- 
mestic consumption was 4,078,928 bales, a de- 
crease of 8.5 per cent from last year. 

The building boom which developed as soon 
as wartime restrictions were removed, is looked 
to by many as holding within itself the big. | 
gest influence for future trade and industria 
activity or its reverse. 


? You Cant 


packing of farm products is coming about. 
Cooperative marketing has wrought improve ; 
ments in some directions. Better facilities | 
are being provided for handling goods. 

But no one has been able to discover ay 
reduction in the spread between producers 
price and retail price; and no very important 
changes have been noticeable in the organiz- 
tion of the marketing process. Brokers, | 
wholesalers, retailers, all seem to be with u, 
and in as great a number as ever. 

If people are correct in believing that goods 
ought to be marketed more directly from | 
producer to consumer, one would naturally 
expect to see the number of middlemen ct 
down. As a matter of fact, there is a slight 
tendency in this direction, but it is only slight | 
and where it occurs, it has little or no effet 
on the cost of marketing. 

Such tendency as there is toward dired 
marketing can hardly be called elimination 0! 
middlemen. Rather, it is the bringing 
gether of the different marketing steps 
one ownership. When a large 
decides to sell direct to consumers throu 
his own retail stores, he simply adds the ® 
tailer’s functions to those that he has 
been performing. He has to inves 








credit and delivery troubles, etc. # 
necessarily run retail stores any more 
nomically than can independent retailer 
This process of combining the SUGGES 
marketing steps under one owne 
ing to be called “integration” by st sm 
are making a scientific study of the pre 
This word was coined years ago by econ 
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e big- ATISFACTION with every detail is 
evidenced by this letter from The 
Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland. 


While they can well afford any kind of 
structure, they quickly recognized the 

t practical economy, flexibility and im- 
mediate use of Blaw-Knox Better Build- 

ings. Decreased investment, with long 

about service, is welcomed by Eaton Axle and 


iis ! by all successful companies. 

Whether you need a small shop, ware- 
ally | house, or complete plant—you save the 
lucer’ | Blaw-Knox way. Hundreds of satisfied 
ae | users will verify your choice. 


THRE’ NATION’S 


BUSINESS 


Storage Building 60 ft. x 280 ft.—The Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland 


100d Companies 
ferify Your Choice 


Exclusive features of Blaw-Knox Better 
Buildings make them preferred. 


Leakproof skylights are obtainable only 
in Blaw-Knox Buildings. They are so 
built into the roof sheets that water can’t 
come thru. 


Steel sash is used at will. 


An unbroken galvanized coating protects 
the copper-bearing steel sheets from rust 
and assures years of service. 

You profit by: Low first cost. Quick de- 
livery. Easy erection. Economically ex- 
panded or sub-divided. Moved without 
waste. Rust proof. Leakproof. 


ne You May Pay As You Earn 
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A small cash payment—the balance. as you earn. Only 

en Blaw-Knox offers this convenience in financing buildings. 

I 
turally Every Industrial Executive Should Have These Booklets. Send for Them Today 
en cul “The General Manager Solves the Building Problem” is an interesting recital of the practical application of 
| slight Blaw-Knox Better Buildings. ““The Blaw-Knox Building Finance Plan” discusses finance as it relates to buildings. 

lig Tell us about the buildings you need—and for what purpose you need them. 
- effect BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, 632 Farmers Bank Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM BALTIMORE BUFFALO 
30 East 42nd Street Lincoln Building Peoples Gas Building 1511 American Trust Building Bayard and Warner Streets 622 Genesee Building 
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iVWhen writing to BLaw:Knox Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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mists, in describing a form of consolidation in 
mantfacturing industries. 

There have been two kinds of consolida- 
tion in industry. One is horizontal combina- 
tion, as where a group of competing paper 
mills or cotton-spinning mills combine under 
one ownership. The other is vertical, where 
the successive steps in industry come under 
one ownership. A classic example is the 
United States Steel Corporation, which owns 
iron mines, steamships for carrying ore, blast 
furnaces, steel furnaces, rolling mills, etc. 
Every step from mining the ore to the turn- 
ing out of a finished steel bar or plate, is 
owned by one corporation. 

This is integration, the term that is coming 
to be applied to the marketing process. In- 
tegration takes place in marketing when a 
manufacturer does his own jobbing, or, per- 
chance, operates his own retail stores. < 

Integration in marketing is a much more 
exact term than “elimination of middlemen,” 
because it recognizes that there are certain 
marketing functions that have to be per- 
formed, and that somebody has to perform 
them whether or not the performers are called 
middlemen. 

The principal marketing functions, or ser- 
vices, that have to be performed in getting 
goods from producer to consumer are as fol- 
lows: the assembling of goods from various 
sources; the storing of goods in warehouses 
and stores; the financing of goods; the as- 
sumption of risks; the sorting and grading 
of commodities; the carrying of goods from 
one place to another; finally, the actual sell- 
ing—sometimes helped out by advertising. 


Somebody Must Do Work 


‘THE POINT is that somebody has to per- 
form these services and that it costs money 
to perform them. You can eliminate a middle- 
man, but you cannot eliminate the work he 
does. A manufacturer decides to eliminate 
the jobber, but he does not and cannot elimi- 
nate the jobbing function. He finds that he 
has to build warehouses or hire warehouse 
space in different parts of the country; he 
finds that he has to tie up a lot of capital 
in his goods; he finds he has a much greater 
financial risk and much greater risk of price 
fluctuation; and he has to send scores of 
salesmen to cover the retail trade for every 
one that he formerly employed in selling to 
jobbers. 

So this shows why the term integration 
is more exact. It recognizes the fact that 
the marketing services still have to be per- 
formed and that if a manufacturer decides to 
eliminate the jobber, he has to do the jobbing 
himself. 

The commonest method of marketing is 
through specialized middlemen, such as 
brokers, commission houses, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, etc., and this system has grown up 
for the simple reason that it has been, and 
still is in most cases, the most economical 
method of getting goods from the producer 
to the consumer. It means that there is spe- 
cialization in marketing, just as there is in 
manufacturing, and that the economics of 
specialization apply to marketing just as to 
manufacturing. 

Integration does not do away with speciali- 
zation. It merely means a single ownership 
of the successive specialized steps. On the 
whole, integration in marketing is not very 
common, but it is gradually growing and most 
of. the cases are of partial integration; that 
is, it is extremely uncommon for one com- 
pany to control all the marketing processes 
from producer to consumer, as in the case of 
the milk supply of our larger cities; rather, 
it is commoner for only two or possibly three 


Teme 


steps to be integrated under one ownership. 

The tendency toward integration has devel- 
oped in different directions—sometimes from 
the producer reaching out toward the con- 
sumer, and sometimes from the consumer or 
retailer reaching back toward the producer. 
For example, there are local cooperative ship- 
ping associations among farmers and some of 
them have been developing their own coopera- 
tive wholesale organizations in the larger 
cities; and there are manufacturers who have 
undertaken the wholesaling functions, and 
some who have entered the retail field. 

As an example of the movement in the 
opposite direction, we have chain stores which 
buy direct from manufacturers, but which, in 
doing so, have had to build warehouses and 
develop their own wholesale organizations. 


When the Middleman Extends 


if iaeeg are some cases of integration which 
have begun in the middle of the marketing 
chain and have reached in either direction. 
For example, there are jobbers who have ob- 
tained ownership in retail chain-store systems; 
on the other hand, there are jobbers who have 
reached backward into the manufacturing 
field. 

The question naturally arises: When is 
integration possible and desirable? Too 
many manufacturers are likely to think that 
there must be a great saving in selling direct 
to retailers, without realizing the extra ex- 
pense that they must incur in doing their 
own wholesaling. Some of the factors that 
make integration possible and desirable are as 
follows: 

1. Sufficient volume of business. Volume 
is absolutely necessary. If a manufacturer 
is to do his own jobbing, he has got to have 
enough volume of business to keep down the 
selling costs in his various jobbing outlets 
and for individual salesmen. This explains 
why local farmers’ cooperative organizations 
have to federate into large organizations in 
order to get sufficient volume to operate 
wholesale terminal agencies. 

2. Perishability. If goods are perishable, 
there is some advantage in having one com- 
pany control the whole marketing process. 
This means that there are few handlings, and 
that there is more uninterrupted expert at- 
tention given to the product. The marketing 
of fresh milk is a good example. It is said 
that the National Biscuit Company decided 
to sell direct to retailers because in selling 
through jobbers their biscuits became stale 
before they got to consumers’ hands. This 
is also one reason why the large meat packers 
sell direct to retailers. 


3. Goods that are branded and advertised: 


If a manufacturer brands and advertises his 
goods, he often likes to sell to retail trade, if 
this is possible. He wants. to be in as close 
touch as possible with consumer demand, so 
that he will know how to give the best service 
and how to make the best product. He also 
likes to avoid the danger of brand substitu- 
tion on the part of the jobber. And in some 
cases he likes to be able to control the re- 
sale price. 

4. A commodity that is a specialty. Most 
staples have to go through the regular mar- 
keting channels, but such specialties as adding 
machines, typewriters, etc., which require ex- 
pert salesmanship, and which also require 
special service during and after the sale is 
made, are often sold direct to the consumér 
through the manufacturers’ own retail stores. 

5. Where the number of retailers is small. 
A men’s clothing manufacturer generally sells 
to only one store in a town and that store 
buys a large quantity of goods at a time. 
Groceries, on the other hand, have to be sold 
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through scores or hundreds of stores in the 
same town and the sales have to be made 
frequently and in small! quantities. 

These factors that make integration pos- 
sible, suggest the principal benefits that 
to a manufacturer, if he can control distriby. 
tion to the retailer or even all the wa to 
the consumer. In addition to the th 
brought out above, the manufacturer, by doj 
his own distribution, can often control the 
flow of goods to consuming markets in 
and more regular fashion. He also hag 4 
steadier market, and loss of one account js 
not as serious a matter as it would be if he 
were selling through jobbers. 

On the other hand, the advantages of inte- 
gration in marketing are not so great as 
many people might think. The ady 
are more in the maintaining of good service 
and in the control of distribution than 
are in actual saving of expense. This jg q 
very significant fact. 

In most cases, integration is simply out of 
the question because there is not sufficient 
volume to make it possible. The jobbers 
reason for existence lies largely in the fact 
that he combines the outputs of hundreds of 
small producers who could not possibly afford 
sales organizations to take goods direct to 
retailers. 

It is true, however, that there is a distinct 
development of integration in marketing, A: 
manufacturing enterprises become larger and 
have plants in different parts of the country, 
integration naturally results. Also the move- 
ment toward large individual retail stores 
and chains of small stores represents another 
step in this direction. 


Methods of the Growers 


SOME of the most interesting developments 
\ at present are in the marketing of farm 
products. The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change integrates the marketing process only 
until its goods reach the wholesale produce 
dealer, and this is true of other big fruit 
exchanges. There is a movement on foot to 
associate cooperative creameries into a fed- 
eration that will sell butter through its own 
wholesale organization, in large terminal 
markets. 

In the marketing of live stock, there have 
recently developed cooperative commission 
firms in the principal live-stock markets. A 
similar movement is in prospect in connection 
with grain marketing. In Canada, coopera 
tive terminal marketing has been a success for 
years, but the experience of the U. S. Grain 
Growers has so far not been a happy one. 

Such tendency as there is toward direct 
marketing, or the integration of marketing, 
is not a new thing, and there is little ev- 
dence that it has received any decided im- 
petus from the recent agitation. Certain shoe 
manufacturers have been operating retail 
stores for a great many years. The big oil 
companies have not adopted direct sale to 
consumer through their own filling stations % 
a result of any fiery speeches on marketing. 
The big packers have been selling direct t 
retailers through their own branch “jobbing 
houses” for forty years. : 

Wherever there has been any real economit 
reason for “going direct” it has been 
covered long ago. There have also been mally 
attempts that have failed. 

Everything seems to point to the fact that 
the old middleman system is to be with ® 
for many generations to come—and for om 
very vital reason, which is that this ped 
furnishes the most economical method of pe 
forming the varied and costly services 
getting goods from the farmer or i 
turer into the hands of the consuming public 
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A practical storage system is pre-requisite 
to the installation of steel shelving. Good 
shelving won’t counteract the effects of an 
inadequate system. 


Lyon sales engineers, after studying your re- 
quirements, will lay out in blue print form 
a complete storage plan. You can see in ad- 
vance just how your stock room will be ar- 
ranged—how efficiently it can be operated. 


They will advise you on the type of shelving 
it is advisable to use, Standard or Commer- 
cial Type. And you can be sure you will 





Two Fundamentals of Lyon Metallic Service 
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have the best shelving for your needs that 
it is possible to build. If you desire they will 
supervise the installation, although it is un’ 
necessary for Lyon Steel Shelving is easily 
erected. All parts are standardized and in- 
terchangeable. Sections can be added as 
needed and your stockroom retain a uni- 
fied appearance. 


It might be worth your time to get in touch 
with our nearest office. You will have at your 
service the full co-operation of the largest 
manufacturer of steel shelving. The follow- 
ing addresses are listed for your convenience. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 
CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. 


NEW YORK 








342 Madison Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 11S. Meridan Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. 
1240 S. Main St. 


LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 








Lt se PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
ROCHESTER 61 South Ave. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
"3 Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
+ 
SPSS 
, for every storage need 
_—_—_— tn. sey 
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A Business Innocent Abroad 


N BOARD S. S. Lapland, March 

15——While I am here with nothing 

else of importance on my mind, I 
shall do something for the cigarette manu- 
facturers of the United States, 
something in the way of advice, 
“free gratis” and costing them 
nothing. We all know there is \ 
a very large overproduction of 
advice with a constant decrease 
in actual consumption. What I \ 
am offering the cigarette people \ , 
is more. in the nature of a warn- \ 
ing. They still have time to 
save their industry, but the sit- 
uation demands immediate and 
united action. If the present 
state of affairs is allowed to con- \ 
tinue much longer they may as =: 
well begin to turn their plants 
into candy factories, chocolate 


works, soft-drink ~nd sausage 
factories and compéte with the \ 
men who once owned breweries. 


In a few words, the danger 
of the cigarette industry today 
lies in the fat—one might say, 
voluminous old ladies who smoke 
in public. They are to be found 
in every smoking place aboard 
ship, puffing away, with fingers 
so fat that holders—great, long 
holders—must be used to make 
the operation possible. They 
smoke seriously, earnestly, as if 
smoking were a duty, if not an 
actual task, with nothing sug- 
gesting comfort or pastime. They are there 
to smoke so many cigarettes a day and they 
are determined to do it, come what may. 
Smoking to them indicates youth and fashion 
and smartness, and, possessing none of these, 
they covet them. 


NE OF these unhappy old ladies lost 
her lap many years ago. She has the 


‘face of Napoleon had he lived thirty or 


forty years longer with many more delu- 
sions and disappointments than he ever ex- 
perienced. 

She is an enlarged as well as an aged 
Bonaparte. To add to the effect she wears 
a Napoleon hat. Braced into a deep chair, 
she works at her cigarette chores from meal 
to meal. 

Result: Charming debutantes, who have 
learned the smoking of cigarettes as an art 
at our best finishing schools, take one long 
look at the picture and quit! They don’t 
even swear off, they quit in cold blood. The 
prospect is too horribly ridiculous. In the 
old days of temperance meetings the enter- 
prising exhorter would hire the town drunk- 
ard to sit on the platform as a terrible exam- 
ple, but he was only terrible; he was not 
grotesque. The fat old lady cigarette burners 
are grotesque first and become terrible after- 
ward. 

You have never known a woman who could 
survive being ridiculous; anything rather than 
that. 

“T have two young cigarette smokers in my 
family,” said one of the passengers who has 
resigned from the, well—the Doctor Said 
Club. “I’m sorry I didn’t bring them for 
the cure.” 

The young things are appearing more and 
more without their cigarettes. When you ask 
them about it, they say they simply don’t 


\ \ 


It was beginning to clear up, 
and he thought the rain might 
stop in three or four weeks. 


By HENRY SCHOTT 


Vice-President, the Seaman Paper Company 
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care for them, that once they smoked day 
and night; and then they take a look at one 
of the aged and fat of their sex, puffing away, 
and shudder. 

A constitutional amendment, forbidding the 
public use of cigarettes by any woman who 
has been married twenty years, or has passed 
the age of forty-five, or who weighs more 
than one hundred and eighty-eight pounds 
ring-side, might yet save the cigarette manu- 
facturers, but even that would require very 
speedy action. The men have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall; they are taking to the 
pipe. 

It has been suggested by one of those 
devious minded beings always- present that 
these fat old lady smokers are a part of the 
propaganda of the Anti-Cigarette League, in 
fact, on the pay roll; that they are posted 
in conspicuous places in resort hotels and 
restaurants, as well as steamships, simply to 
make cigarette smoking unfashionable. It 
sounds reasonable, but it is probably far 
fetched. At the same time they are there, 
they are getting in their deadly work and 
the cigarette people may as well understand 
and face the situation. 


TT‘HE OTHER day this boat stopped at 

Funchal, which is in Madeira. White, 
with pink tile roofs, it is built in terraces 
on the mountainside. 

“Reminds me of Duluth,” said the lady 
from Minnesota. That kind of feeling for 
the old home town seems to me a particularly 
commendable trait of American self-illusion. 
We still possess the pioneer spirit in our city 
building; we see our own community through 
glasses that make the gray walls white, the 
black roofs pink and cover barren hills with 
green. It’s the Chamber of Commerce, park 
board, the Ladies’ Fortnightly, the Art Insti- 


\ wheels and roll it. 









tute, the Rotary, all rolled together, Jp, 
the everlasting optimism that made Pio- 
neering possible. 
Man-power is cheaper than 

in Madeira. It costs less i 

drag a load there than to mak 
: When 
go for a drive you use a Sledge 
with runners of 2 by i0 planks 
and there is no snow; the kind 
of a sled they use in New Eng. 
land except that the is 
made of mahogany. A yoke 
undersize oxen—doggies they 
would call them in the stock 
yards—do the pulling and there 
is an operating crew of tyo 
men. As I said, man is whit 


Madeira. 

Madeira means wine to all of 
us and embroidery to the women, 
Neither of these industries are 
of enough volume to give the 
population more than a very 
bare living. 
ago a pest destroyed the vine 
and while they were replanted 
the Madeira of the other days 
has never come back. I was 
told—shipboard talk—that 1863 
was the last great vintage year. 
Probably true, for all of the 
shops—they sell wine in dry. 
goods stores, confectioneries, 
anywhere—ofier 1863 Madeira 
at about five dollars a bottle, 
“or what have you.” But there are stil 
millions of gallons of pre-1863 in store at 
Funchal, if it interests you. 


Some sixty year | 








In the middle 


of the town there are two wineries, much like | 


packing houses in size and construction, ex- 
cept, I should explain, the walls carry vines 
with purple and red flowers. 


HE MADEIRA embroideries are made in 

convents and by women and children in 
their homes. The workmanship is beauti- 
ful, but they lack quality in designs; almost 
tawdry. More free advice. The Portuguese 
minister of commerce should send someone 
to Funchal to teach the embroidery workers 
new forms. It would double the value of 
their product. 

Men engaged in the foreign trade in em- 
broidery have been doing a little cheating by 
way of undervaluation in the customs. Only 
a short time ago the American consul a 





Madeira was the means of having one of these | 


gentlemen pay a $50,000 fine to the United 
States, and he is getting his cash regstet 
ready for some more. 

The streets are paved with flat stones 


on edges, the sidewalks with pebbles in rows, | 


or in geometrical designs. When they fini 
paving the streets and sidewalks, they turned 
to retaining walls, making the island a mat 
of little terraced planting places for sug 
cane, vegetables and vines. That little job 
out of the way, they dug holes, paved them 
bottom and sides and called them cistems 
The statistician on the ship—at home he’ 
an accountant of high degree and on 

iday he amuses himself by covering pay 
with figures—says the cost of the stom 


work in and about the town of F 

if done at the American union scale woul? 
pay all of the allies’ war debts, including whi 
America has coming, and leave enough ov 
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Hotel Monticello in Longview— 
modern, fire-proof, 200 rooms 
with bath—a mecca for tourists. 








Commerce Avenue—a little more than a 
year ago marked only by surveyor's stakes. 
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Longview National Bank, one of 
two ks in the new city, with 
combined deposits of | million 
dollars and 2,500 depositors. 











Anocean-going freighter unloading cargo at Long- 
view’s temporary ks on the Columbia River. 





A view of The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s great manufacturing plants taken February 1}, 1924, from a 
point nearly a mile away, on the opposite bank of the Columbia River. This plant will start operations 
in July. Thirty-four acres of buildings are under roof. The docks in the foreground are 1400 feet in length. 


beginning of a new industrial city in the Pacific Nerthwest 

Longview, Washington, halfway between Portland and the 
Pacific Ocean on the Columbia River. At that time, Longview’s chief 
claims for recognition as a logical site for industries that sought an 
ideal location in America’s fastest growing section were transporta- 
tion by rail, by river, by sea and by highway; raw materials; fuel and 
power; accessible markets; and a mild, healthful climate. 


ESS than a year ago, there was announced in these columns the 


Today, Longview has all these and more! Today, Longview is a 
live, thriving, going, growing city of more than 5,000 population. It 
has 74 miles of paved, graveled or graded streets; 17 miles of concrete 
sidewalks; 14 miles of water mains; 22 miles of storm and sanitary 
sewers; 18 miles electric pole lines; 6 miles underground electrical in- 
stallation; many permanent business buildings; three modern hotels, 
one—The Monticello—equal in beauty and service to any in the 
Pacific Northwest; a modern school, with 850 pupils and 24 teachers; 
an eight column, eight to twelve page daily 


government; modern street lighting system; parks, polf course, tennis 
courts; boulevards; a post office, less than a year old, advanced from 
fourth to second class; suburban garden lands opened and being settled. 


Such is Longview today! 


Located in the heart of the Pacific Northwest with its abundant 
undeveloped resources, in one of the most rapidl ing sections 
of that great empire, offering transportation facuities that include 
rail, river, ocean a — highways; offering a modern, model 
community, expertly planned in advance; unexcelled climate; offer- 
ing ideal industrial sites and other land and business property 
at reasonable prices—Longview presents a layout of remarkable 
attractiveness: 

—to industries, both large and small, seeking a Pacific Northwest 
location; 


—to persons seeking an ideal place in which to live; 
—to suburban farmers, truck growers and 





newspaper; nearing completion, Columbia River (=== 
docks with a berthing length of 1,400 feet, The} 
Long-Bell Lumber Company’s gigantic fir lumber 
manufacturing plant, an electric power plant 


The Great Long-Bell Plant 
Starts In July 


dairymen. 

Longview should be seen for a proper appre- 
ciation. It is in the direct line of summer tourist 
travel in the midst of wonderful scenic gran- 





with an ultimate capacity of 36,000 kilowatts; 
The Longview, Portland and Northern Railroad, 
under construction, extending in a northerly 
direction from Longview through a rich agri- 
cultural section and opening up one hundred 
thousand acres of the finest virgin fir timber in 
the Pacific Northwest; more than 600 homes 
uilt,and many others now under construction; 
a“Community House”, replete with gymnasium, 
swimming pool, auditorium, etc., the center of 
civic and athletic activities for both men and 
women; churches, lodges; a complete municipal 








N JULY of this year The Long-Bell 

Lumber Company will begin the op- 
eration of its great fir lumber manufac- 
turing plant now nearing completion in 
Longview. To see it in operation is well 
worth including Longview in your trip 
to the Pacific Northwest. This company 
owns large tracts of fir timber adjacent 
to the new city and, after a most careful 
investigation, selected Longview for its 


great plants because of its perfect location. 

















deur, at a point where the paved Pacific High- 
way, running north and south, first meets the 
famed Columbia River Highway. Three trans- 
continental railroads—the Northern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific and the Great Northern—are at 
its door; pleasure steamers ply up and down the 
Columbia River and the mighty Pacific Ocean 
is but 50 miles to the west. Include Longview 
in your trip to the Pacific Northwest. Longview 
will give you a true western welcome and you 
can see the marvelous spectacle of a great city 
being built before your eves. 


Summer railroad rates of approximately 4 fare for the round trip 
to Longview and other Pacific: Northwest Cities in effect May 15. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 
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Use this coupon to write today for care- 
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THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Wash. 
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to run another first-class war for a year and 
a half. A New York contractor has gone 
over his figures and says they are substan- 
tially correct, but advises a 30 per cent addi- 
tion as a factor of safety to cover possible 
strikes, lockouts, etc. 

In the rainy season some of the earth on 
the painfully built mountainside terrace farm- 
lets is washed away. Before it reaches the 
ocean the farmers reclaim it, as if they were 
washing for gold. With sledges and baskets 
they carry it back to the land. Everywhere 
one sees these baskets of reclaimed black soil 
returning to usefulness. 


ICKER furniture is another means of 

livelihood for the Madeirans. It is large 
in volume measured in cubic feet, but the 
value of the annual output would not buy tires 
for one small town in lowa. When a liner 
stops at Funchal the wicker makers load 
barges with chairs, tables, settees and hampers 
and open an ocean-going market about the 
ship. 

Can you imagine yourself on a pleasure 
voyage, buying a large reed chair for $2.35, 
adding it to your baggage and carrying it 
around the Mediterranean, back to New York 
and then having it crated and shipped to 
Youngstown, Ohio? Well, it is done. One 
man—actually his wife—bought enough to 
supply a front porch ample enough for a 
family of six unmarried daughters. I hope 
I am not on the pier in New York when he 
begins unloading, packing and shipping. It 
seemed to me a case of deliberate, wilful, 
search for trouble, not to say anguish. I 
should not be surprised if it proved to be the 
beginning of some trouble between him and 
his wife. 

The economic conditions of Madeira are 
deplorable, but the people are friendly, smiling 
and courteous. Until the last 
years of the eighteenth century 
they were slaves and they are 
not far removed from that 
state today. Clothes, shelter 
and cheap food are about 
all that life offers them and 
they do the work of pack 
animals. 

On the mountain, 3,000 feet 
above the harbor, is a hotel, 
owned and loyally supported 
by the English. A cog railway 
with German locomotives is 
one means of transportation 
from the town. The other is 
another one of those paving 
jobs, four miles of roadway 
corkscrewing its way up the 
mountain. Tourists go up 
on the cog road and coast 
down over the smooth cobble 
stone. 

A wicker basket with a seat 
for two is made fast to the 
usual runners. Two men, each 
holding a short rope attached 
to the back of the sled, make 
up the train crew. It’s downhill 
all the way, decidedly downhill ; 
with hairpin curves, S curves 
and ail of the other opportuni- 
ties for danger posts was 
the road marked. Precipices are also provided 

The two men walk, trot and gallop down 
the four miles barefoot over the stones. When 


the sled skids, the one on the lower side 


throws his weight against it, bracing himself 
with a foothold against the curb, while the 
other pulls on his rope, exactly like a team 
of horses handling a heavily loaded wagon on 
a steep, slippery hill, The men look old. 


When a ship comes in 
the native children 
play hooky to beg. 
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wrinkled and drawn, but the man who knows 
all about everything says they are hardly 
past forty. He says the constant pounding 
up the mountain and running down, pulling 
and hauling, ages them. 

Along this road are many wall-enclosed 
villas. I was told that the Emperor Charles 
of Austria, when exiled to Madeira by the 
Allies, died in one of these houses. By the 
way, our well-known and esteemed Christo- 
pher Columbus came to Madeira twenty years 
before he discovered us. He married here 
and his patient father-in-law taught him most 
of what he knew about navigation. 

England owned Madeira for a short time 
two hundred years ago and now has something 
of a benign protecting interest in it. The lo- 
cation puts it right on the corner of Main 
Street and Grand Avenue for ships in the 
South African trade, many of them stopping 
here regularly for coaling and water. 

“Some day, when England is not so busy 
with other things you'll find a great station 
in Madeira,” one of the several authorities 
on international affairs told me. “It will be 
English then.” If I were a native of Ma- 
deira—but why enter into that? 


HYSICALLY the Madeirans have a supe- 
rior development of the legs and thighs. 
Pushing loads uphill and holding them back 
downhill do the business. If the natives 
ever learn about marathon races it will be 
first, second, and third for Madeira in every 
event. 
Another peculiarity in their conformation is 
that the right arm is from three to five inches 
longer than the left. This comes from train- 


ing the babies at the age of two to hold out 
their hands to tourists, begging for pennies. 
When a ship comes in the youngsters of Fun- 
chal play hooky and spend the day begging, 





just as the lads at home would go fishing or 
nutting. 


ONSPICUOUS on the magazine table in 
‘ the main reading room is a bound volume 
of Harper's Weekly of 1910—just thirteen 
years and two months out of date. On the 
very same table is another bound volume of 
Harper’s Weekly of 1910. There are no 
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other Harper’s Weeklies on board; J 
feeling that I wanted to keep UP to dat 
I opened one of these books at random a 
struck a full page picture of the King 

then Prince of Wales, and the Czar Nichol. 
standing arm in arm, both in naval uniform 
and both smiling. The sub-line was 
thing about “Striking Resemblance of Two 
Royal Cousins, the Czar of Russia and th 
Prince of Wales.” Much has come to 
since those two stood for that Photograph 


‘THE OTHER day we stopped at Gibralta, 
It was raining enthusiastically, whole 
heartedly. According to a man in the’ 
office the worst of the shower was about over 
He predicted that it would clear off within 
three or four weeks, for it had already 





a hundred and ten days. Gibraltar lives yp 


to the insurance company in every respec, | 
You would know it if you met it out jp 


Indiana. 


Algeciras where they held the conference, js ; 


one hour’s drive over in Spain. The Princess 
Battenberg, or Mount Batten, sister of King 
Edward, has been spending a month at , 
garden hotel much frequented by English 
With all their hard straits the English stjjj 
manage to support a large portion of th 
resort hotels in Europe. While the Americans 
from the Lapland were at the hotel fo 
luncheon the Queen of Spain, daughter of 
the Princess Mount Batten, arrived from 
Madrid to spend a week with her mother. 
It was the meeting of a pretty, fair-haired 





young English woman and her mother, ex. | 
cept for the presence of a group of Spanish | 
army and navy officers in the fullest of dress. | 


On the road we passed many carts drawn by 
mules, two, three and even four tandem. Our 
chauffeur said that about all of the mules came 
from America—that the Missouri product 
was displacing the Spanish ar- 
ticle. At the same time this par- 
ticular part of Spain is steadily 
improving the breed of bulls 
used for fighting purposes. | 
saw one Texas cow pony with 
a ten-inch brand on _ his 
shoulder pulling a little cart 


survivor of the war, retired to 
civil life. 

We were to have spent a day 
at Algiers. When the ship ar- 


tow in the harbor was 9 
strong that the pilots even re- 
fused to come out. From 10 
at night until 3 the next mom- 
ing the ship cruised about in 
circles, hoping that conditions 
might change to permit land- 
ing by tender. The last wire- 
less from the port officer said 
no one would dare to try to g0 
to the ship, so we passed up 
Algiers and set off for Monaco. 


plained, although a Los As 
geles real estate man felt that 
the captain and the port alr 
thorities were altogether to 
careful and he wished he 
an opportunity to talk to them. 
Well, I saw the lights of Algiers—I may 
truthfully say saw Algiers. And when some 
one talks big about what he experienced there, 
I can lean back, look off in the distance a 
say: “I suppose I saw that old place ® 
Africa in a way few people have seen it- 
Algiers by night—the whole city laid out be 
fore me. It’s a sight I shall never forget and 
one I never talk about—Algiers by night. 


along the road. Evidently a | 


Few of the passengers com | 


rived off the city, the under- | 
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Teacher 


--- yet two men! 


OME time between eight 
and twelve o clock to-night, 

in answer to ambition’s call, 
thousands of men will assemble 
in the world’s greatest school- 
room. 

They will be men of all ages 
and of varying types, and they 
will study many subjects. But 
whoever they are and wherever 
they are, they will have one 
thing in common—the desire 
to learn more about their work, 
and through learning, prepare 
themselves for greater achieve- 
ment in business and in life. 

Because of the very nature of 
their needs and circumstances 
they require an unusual educa- 
tional service. For these men 
must study as they work. Their 
home is their classroom. They 
have salaries to earn—families 
tosupport. They want specific 
knowledge about a_ specific 
thing, and they want it in such 
definite, practical form that 
they can use it immediately in 
their daily work. 

They are a distinctive type 
of student and, as such, require 


en writing té« 


a distinctive type of teacher— 
a man who possesses a combi- 
nation of college training and 
practical office ex- 
perience. 

The faculty of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
is a carefully selected group of 
just such teachers. Each di- 
rector, principal and assistant 
principal has had not only a 
sound educational training, but 
actual experience in the work in 
which he instructs others. He 
has not only the academic view- 
point, but he is able to put him- 
self in the place of a man in 
the shop or office and has a close 
and sympathetic understand- 
ing of his problems. He is able 
to help the student do the work 
he wants to do because he has 
done that work himself. 

In addition to the dean and 
assistant dean, there are thir- 
teen faculty directors of the 


shop or 


Correspondence 
Associated with them 
or under their direction are 
twenty-two principals and as- 
sistant principals and over three 
hundred other instructors, spe- 
cially trained and developed for 
the distinctive educational ser- 
vice they render. And two 
hundred more practical men 
write or contribute to the text- 
books and lectures which form 
the basis of instruction in three 
hundred and fifty technical and 
commercial subjects. 

Herein lies the secret of the 
remarkable success of the I.C.S. 
plan of education. Practical 
students studying practical 
texts under the direction of 
practical teachers have attained 
the advancement and won the 
rewards that such a policy is 
bound to bring them. 


International 


Schools. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE Scuoors please 
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Senator Hiram Johnson and Business 
By JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


HERE is a sturdiness in 
the way Hiram W. John- 
son, United States Sena- 


THE 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
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he is floundering. He m 
helped, and the only san 
which he can turn for P 





tor from California, fights for 
the things in which he believes 


that enthuses his friends and yust before Congress convened Julius H. Barnes in THE Na- 

TION’s BUSINESS presented in outline his views of the atti- 
tude Congress should take on pending legislative questions that 
affected industry. Briefly these were the main points: 


infuriates his enemies. He is 
whole-hearted in his approval 
and equally whoie-hearted in 
his denunciation. There is 
nothing half way with him. 
Either a measure is good and 
deserves support or it is bad 
and deserves repudiation. 

The Johnson of the United 
States Senate is exactly the 
same Johnson who was Gov- 
ernor of California. He is 
pressing his charge of an al- 
liance between big business 
and politics in the National 
Government just as he at- 
tacked a similar alliance in his 
state. He wants precisely the 
same things for the nation that 
he sought for the state. He 
sums his desires up, in the one 
expression—‘the right of 
everyone to happiness, to 
God’s sunlight, to the right to 
live.” 





TAXATION. 
tary Mellon’s ideas. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
in regulatory legislation. 


MERCHANT Marine. 
of competition with private industry. 


IMMIGRATION. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


From time to time we have submitted Mr. Barnes’ views to 
leaders in both political parties and asked them their views. 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, speaking through John 
Callan O’Laughlin, gives his opinions; and not always does he find 
himself in agreement with Mr. Barnes.—THE Eprtor. 


A lightening of the burden and a following of Secre- 
That Congress should go slowly with changes 


That the Government should be taken out 


Some policy of selection which should give due 
consideration to both citizenship and industry. 


That this country, perhaps through 
the world court, should take a continuing interest and share in the 
remaking of Europe. 


the Government. We we 
not fail him; to do so is to ad 
to the discontent which exig; 
in the farming region.” 

I suggested to the Senato, 
that reduction of taxes wouk 
be of benefit to the farmer as 
well as to the rest of th 
country. 


“It is axiomatic,” he rp 





sponded, “that overtaxation js 
cannot continuously take 


ernment which are not needed 
and which, of course, are nop. 
productive. It had been esti. 
mated that there would be , 
heavy deficit in the Treasury 
as a result of the taxes in force 
during the fiscal year ending 
in June, and this estimate 
caused President Harding to 
withhold any recommendations 
regarding tax reduction. 
“Then it was discovered that 
a surplus of $350,000,00 
would be available and this 


Here 








“And how are these to be 
gained?” he asked, repeating 
my question. “By so conducting ourselves 
and our government that opportunity shall be 
free and open to all upon identically the same 
terms and conditions. Every privilege granted 
to the few increases heavily the burdens rest- 
ing upon the shoulders of the many and de- 
prives the lattcr of that much less of the fun- 
damental rights to which all are entitled 
equally. The Great War tore the bandage 
from the eyes of humanity. It came to un- 
derstand that in the same proportion as it 
had to serve, so it had the power to demand. 
Its consciousness was quickened and with that 
quickening arose discontent. 

“We know that this discontent is not with 
government; rather it is with the lack of it. 
There are millions upon millions who cannot 
understand why laws cannot be enacted which 
will prohibit child labor, which will fix a mini- 
mum wage for women in industry. These peo- 
ple do not want foreign adventure. Besides 
those human enactments which are essential 
for the race and for happiness, they want a 
distributed prosperity, a prosperity which will 
go round to all, which will mean better filled 
larders, better crops and better prices.” 

“But,” I suggested, “there are certain 
inexorable natural laws which have a de- 
cided bearing upon the attainment of these 
conditions.” 

“Yes, there are certain inexorable natural 
laws,” replied the Senator, “but those laws 
should be made free to operate and not hin- 
dered by artificial conditions which have been 
created by man-made laws. Give those nat- 
ural laws unhampered play, and a country as 
productive, as rich in natural resources as the 
United States would provide the general pros- 
perity which is our aim. 

“The people have no quarrel with big busi- 
ness because it is big, but they have quarrel 
with such excrescences of big business as 
seek to direct the Government for their own 
ends. Those excrescences must be cut out, we 
must secure a government of, by and for the 
oeople, and only then and not until then shal! 


we possess that equality of opportunity 
which is a part of the requirement for general 
prosperity. 

“TI hold that business itself would benefit by 
the elimination of privilege. That great ar- 
tery of our life is clean and wholesome, but 
there are obstructions which check its ser- 
vice, and those obstructions must be removed 
if the benefits are to be equally shared. What 
is true with respect to business is true with 
regard to the farm. The criminal deflation to 
which the farmers were subjected advantaged 
the few but it did not help the country as a 
whole. 


Farmer Our Charge, He Says 


“FTHE FARMER is so essential to the well- 

being of the nation that in my view he 
should be one of our first charges. It is not 
enough to give him more credits, for more 
credits merely put him deeper into debt. It is 
enough and it is desirable to make credit easy 
for him and to free him from a banking con- 
trol which strangles him. There have been 
some creditable steps taken in this regard. 
But we must do more. We must aid him to 
secure a higher purchasing value for the prod- 
ucts he raises, and we can do this in part by 
measures which will assure him cheaper fer- 
tilizer and the reduction in cost of other mate- 
rials essential for production, and by facilitat- 
ing better conditions in connection with the 
marketing of his produce. 

“We can help him further by requiring the 
free play of competition in connection with 
the manufacture of goods which he buys. 
Further—and this is of direct importance— 
we must aid the farmer to secure lower 
freight rates. It is the business of the Gov- 
ernment carefully to scrutinize the spread be- 
tween production and consumption, to find 
out where economies can be effected, and to 
effect them, and to see that those economies 
go to the man in whose interest they are 
made. The farmer cannot raise himself by 
his own boot straps from the morass in which 


discovery led to the presenta- 
tion of the so-called Mellon 
plan. The fact that an error occurred in the 
estimate presented to President Harding 
should lead us to be careful as to our accep- 
tance of the later estimate. I feel that politics 


destructive to prosperity, Yoy | 


sums for the operation of gov- | 





should not govern our action in tax refom. | 
That is a fiscal matter too vital to the coun- 


try’s welfare to serve as a football in a cam- 
paign. We should subject it to a thorough 


study, enjoy the advice of unprejudiced ex- | 


perts, and reach our conclusions with ful 
justice to every one concerned. 

“Of those who pay taxes, 13,600,000 make 
returns on incomes of less than $10,000 per 
annum, and only 330,000 return on more than 
$10,000. Under the so-called “Mellon Plan,” 
the men who pay on $250,000 will save $49; 
000; those who pay on $300,000 will save 
$63,000; those who pay on $500,000 will save 
$117,000; those who pay on $1,000,000 wil 
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save $252,000 and the few who pay o | 


$5,000,000 will save $1,330,000. 
“Here is a plan which in my judgment is 


designed solely for the benefit of the wealthy | 


who can best bear the burden of taxation and 
has slight concern for the men and women of 
small incomes who can least bear the burdens. 


I hold that it is the latter who should have | 


our first regard and that the more fortunate | 


among us who by reason of their property it- 


terests call for greater government protection | 


and consequently greater government expel 
diture, should bear their proportionate share 
of the tax levy. I would not for a moment 
be unjust to rich men or to big business, | 
would be as scrupulous in fixing their taxts 
as I would be in fixing the taxes of the mat 
who draws less than $5,000 per year. But! 
would have a measure which would distribute 
the load and effect that equality which is 
paramount importance.” 

The Senator paused for a moment. 

“But,” he said after mature reflection, “I 
would rather we should make no reduction 0 
large incomes than violate our pledged word 
to grant the men who fought our battles dur 
ing the Great War the adjusted compenst 
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Drive to the Great Lakes 


Here is a country of inexhaustible attraction 


to the auto tourist. 


There are 2,000 miles of 


paved roads in this great vacation ground—and 


Be Sure to Visit Niagara! 


To Go to NIAGARA— 
Come to Buffalo 


Come and live in comfort and luxury at Hotel Statler—only 
twenty-two miles from the Falls—and take your choice of 
five different ways of making the short and pleasant trip. 
The new Statler (on Niagara Square) is a delightful hotel in 
every sense, and a visit to it will add no little to the pleasure 


of your vacation trip. 


Just across the street from the hotel is 
the brand-new Statler Garage, a six-story, 
goo-car garage with service on every floor 
and all the convenience that can be built 
into a service-structure. Cars are driven 
to location under their own power, double- 
row parking is eliminated; and incoming 
and outgoing cars never have to meet or 
pass each other. 


And the Lakes Country 


New paved roads—a continuous pleas- 
ant highway west from Buffalo or east from 
Chicago—take you through the summer 
playground that offers almost any sort of 
recreation you seek. From Detroit they 
lead you into the wonderland of Michigan 
resorts, over the new Michigan Trail. In 
whatever direction you go you will find 
beauty and pleasure. 


Stop at the Statlers 


There are Statler Hotels at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis, and in 
each of them you will find comforts and 
conveniences that will add greatly to the 
pleasure of your vacation. Each of these 
cities—as well as the resorts nearby and 
the pleasure-grounds to which they are the 
gate-ways—is well worth a long visit. 

And Statler service is guaranteed. 





HOTELS STATLER 
BUFFALO: 1100 rooms, 1100 
baths. Niagara Square. The old 
Hotel Statler (at Washi 
and Swan) is now called Hotel 
Buffalo; and the old Iroquois 

Pl Hotel is closed, not to re-open. 


Guarantee of Statler Service: 


We guarantee that our employees will 
handle all transactions with our guests 
(and with each other) in the spirit of the 
golden rule—of treating the guest as the 
employee would like to be treated if their 
positions were reversed. We guarantee 
that every employee will go to the limit of 
his authority to satisfy you; and that if he 
can’t satisfy you he will immediately take 
you to his superior. 

From this time on, therefore, if you have 
cause for complaint in any of our houses, 
and if the management of that house fails 
to give you the satisfaction which this 
guarantee promises, the transaction should 
then become a personal matter between 
you and me. You will confer a favor upon 
us if you will write to me a statement of 
the case, and depend upon me to make 
good my promise. I can't personally 
check all the work of more than 6,000 em- 
ployees, and there is no need that I should 
do so; but when our. promises aren't kept 
I want to know it. 

My permanent address is Executive 
Offices, Hotels Statler Co., Inc., Buffalo. 


Por 0Nadin 
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Both these Books are Yours 
for the Asking 












Here are two interesting book- 
lets. One of them gives you four- 
teen photos taken from an airplane 
on the trip from Buffalo to Niagara; 
the other, maps, running directions 
and other information about the 
2,000 miles of good touring along 
the Lake Erie-Niagara Trail, and 
the Michigan Tfail. Ask for both. 







TEAR THIS OUT AND MAIL IT 
To Hotel Statler, Executive Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Please send me your booklet on the Niagara Falls trip, 
and folder (with maps) on the Great Lakes Tours. 
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‘New York 


The largest hotel in the world 


Hotel 
Pen 





CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, 
1000 baths. Euclid, at E. r2th. 
i» DETROIT: 1000 rooms, r000 


and Statler~operated 


—with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. a 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to apd 

Streets, directly opposite the 
Pennsylvania Railway Termi- - 





baths. Grand Circus Park. 

ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms, 650 
baths. Ninth and Washington. 
BOSTON: Now preparing to 
build at Columbus Ave., Provi- 









Sts. 












nal. A Scatler ated hotel, 
with all che comforts and con- 
veniences of other Statlers, and 
with the same es 








Every room in these hotels has private bath and running ice-water; in every room is posted its rate, printed in plain figures. 
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tion to which they are entitled. When the 
Congress passed a bill of this character, Presi- 
dent Harding vetoed it because of the Treas- 
ury estimate of a deficit. Now that we have 
a surplus, still it is proposed to deny the 
modicum of justice due the men who offered 
their lives for the defense of their country. 
The principle of adjusted compensation is not 
novel; it was recognized by our Government 
in connection with war contracts terminated 
by the armistice; by the War Minerals Act 
which took care of the mining interests; and 
in fact by practically every business engaged 
by and with the Government during the war. 
Certain businesses received more than $300,- 
000,000 in adjusted compensation. Yet we 
are in the position of denying to the men 
who wore their country’s uniform, for a pit- 
tance of $30 per month, the application of the 
same principle in their interest. During the 
debates in Congress, the Treasury estimated 
that the amounts to be paid under the Ad- 
justed Compensation bill would aggregate less 
than $100,000,000 the first few years. With 
a surplus of $350,000,000 it is apparent we 
can still reduce taxes on incomes under 
$10,000 exactly as in the plan presented by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 


can reduce other taxes in some 
degree.” 

“What about immigration, Sena- 
tor?” I asked. 


“Immigration is a purely domestic 
question. It is for us to deal with 
as we see fit. We have the absolute 
right to say what races and what 
numbers of each race shall enter and 
even to deny the right of en- 
trance. I assert emphati- 
cally that one of the 
attributes of sovereignty 
is control over immigra- 
tion. To surrender it is 
to destroy. We must not 
permit an influx of people 
who cannot mingle with 
us. We all respect the 
Japanese people. We con- 
cede their many admirable 
qualities. But to permit 
their continued admission 
is to introduce a poison 
which will vitiate our 
race. For them to object, 
to go to the lengths of 
protest, to threaten us 
with war, is to say to the 
average citizen, ‘I shall 
kill you if you don’t admit 
me to your house.’ I be- 
lieve a firm statement of 
our attitude will be effec- 
tive in settling this aspect 
of the immigration ques- 
tion and cause that re- 
spect in Japan which is es- 
sential to peaceful rela- 
tions. As.to the question 
in general, it must be 
selective and regulated so 
that while in numbers it 
will be a total we can 
readily absorb, it will be 
in quality such as to 
strengthen rather’ than 
weaken our stock.” 

“And the League of 
Nations, Senator,” I 
suggested. 

“In spite of the ef- 
forts which are being 
persistently made to 
resurrect it.” the Sena- 
tor replied, “the League 


Senator 













NATION’S 


is dead. 
of it. 
vote they cast in 1920. 
Senate has taken no action and will take 
no action on the proposal for entry into 
the world court is in itself a sufficient com- 
mentary upon the moribund position of this 
and other relations of the League. Obviously, 
if we should join the League Court we should 
ultimately be a part of the League and that 
would mean our embroilment in European 
affairs, which is the sole aim of the inter- 
nationalists among us 
“In describing the court as ‘a convenient 
instrument of adjustment to which we could 
go but to which we could not be brought,’ the 
President expressed the utter ineptitude of this 
agency, valuable only to those who saw in it 
that entanglement in Europe they have con- 
stantly advocated. We cannot deny to other 
nations what we deny to ourselves; and if we 
can refuse to appear before the court, so can 
they. The court may request a wrongdoer 
to submit to its judgment, but the wrongdoer 
may decline to submit. Should a powerful 
nation commit a wrong against a weaker. the 
latter's distress may cause the court to in- 
intervene in its behalf; but of 
what value is its intervention 
if the former says bluntly it is 
none of its business and de- 
clines even to discuss it? 
“All the court can do is to 
hand down the solemn decla- 
ration that there is nothing 
further to do in the matter. 
It takes no great amount of 
study to prove that the 
court is valueless and 
cannot in the slightest 
degree affect the peace 
of the world. War 
is terrible, but there 
are other things per- 
haps as_ wicked. 
To seek to con- 
vince a people that 
they are safe- 
guarded from the 
horrors of war 
by reliance upon 
a perfectly futile 
agency is to lead 
them to a supine 
powerlessness and 
such a condition 
invites war. We 
have arbitration 
treaties with 
nearly every im- 
portant nation and 
under the terms of 
those treaties con- 
troversies must be 
submitted to the 
Hague Court, which 
is in actual opera- 
tion, for determina- 


The American people will have none 
They buried it by the overwhelming 
The fact that the 


tion. Why then the 
need of entry into 
the world court? 


Solely that we may 
finally be taken into 
the League. 
‘There are numer- 
ous ways in which 
we have been of 
assistance to Eu- 
rope and by which 
we can continue to 


be of assistance. 
Our charity has 
So been a_ blessed 


thing. We have 


Hiram Johnson 
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been ever ready with a helping hand. W 
have extended credits which have enables 
Europe to start on the long road towards 
regeneration, and daily we are granting fy, 
ther credits for the same purpose. We a 
been free and because of that freedom - 
have been in a position to serve, I sae 
the charge that we can speak only in concert 
with others and not alone. Let us becom 
entangled in Europe, the shuttledore ip th 
game of European politics, and the indepen. 
dence which is our strength and which gives 
moral weight to what we say will have dis. 
appeared. The friends with whom we may 
associate today will regard us with suspicion 





tomorrow.” 





Plans to Adjust Postal Pay 


ILLS before Congress to increase the 

compensation of postal employes call fo; 
an increase in the postal budget of from 
$43,000,000 to $150,000.000. 

The lower figure represents the cost of the 
bill proposed by the Postmaster General. The 
higher figure is the estimated cost of the 
Kelly-Edge bill, which is supported by the 
postal employes. 

The Postmaster General proposes that the 
cost of the departmental bill be met by a 
revision of postal rates to provide the folloy- 


ing increases of revenue from the various 
classes of service: 

SOOO CIAGE. . occ ccs ness c eee a cig $4,985,000 
i Oo rs 500,000 
POUPE ClaSS.... 0. cc. ccccacac cen waa 30,100,000 
eT a ree 1,750,000 
ad: he | Sree rr e, > 1,200,000 
OG on bn os ce keccseccs ssoee 1,100,000 
Special delivery. .......0...scc00dnem 900,000 
MOMCY OTGETS «6. 6:0.06.60000000005 eRe 2,761,000 


No provision is made in the Kelly-Edge 
bill for increasing the postal revenue to meet 
the additional expenditure it would involve. 
But the money must come from somewhere 
and presumably it is to be taken out of the 
general Treasury fund. The public, there- 
fore, is confronted by the dilemma either of 
paying more for its mail service or foregoing 
a reduction of taxes equal to one-half the 
amount that would be made possible by the 
enactment of the Mellon bill. 

A third proposal has been advanced by the 
Postal Service Committee of the Chamber ot 
Commerce of the United States whose report 
will be considered at the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the Chamber in Cleveland. Recog- 
nizing the greater need of postal employes in 
metropolitan areas and _ industrial districts 
where the cost of living is relatively higher 
and the opportunities afforded by private in- 
dustry are more attractive, the committee has 
recommended increasing the pay of postal 
employes in these districts. 

Reports covering 834 first-class and 2,811 
second-class post offices, compiled for the 
Postal Service Committee by the Civil Service 
Commission, indicate that no general difficulty 
is encountered in maintaining eligible-lists for 
the postal service. But in about 100 locali 
ties, almost without exception large cities 
or industrial communities, there are difficul- 
ties, due to the higher cost of living in metro 
politan districts and the higher wage scales 
prevailing in industrial centers. 

As to the quality of employes and eligibles, 
the reports indicate that in the industrial area, 
the standard is considerably below that mail- 
tained before the war. In the rest of the 


country. with few exceptions, no marked de 
terioration is observable, and the compenst 
tion of postal employes compares favorably 
with the wages paid in private industry. 
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Ask Your Chief Engineer 


HE man who designs your machines—the one on 

whom rests the responsibility for the proper per- 
formance of your product or of your manufacturing 
equipment should be able to give you some interesting 
information about Hyatt roller bearings. 


He will tell you that Hyatt bearings have established a 
reputation among technical men for sound design, 
sturdy construction and reliable operation. 


This reputation is the outgrowth of 33 years of use 
during which time Hyatt bearings have been applied 
to the machinery of practically every industry. 


Bearing trouble, the chief cause of breakdowns in plain 
bearing equipment, is eliminated in Hyatt equipped 
machines. Smooth operation, reduction in power 
requirement, savings in lubrication and maintenance, 
and general dependable performance are some of the 
advantages resulting from Hyatt bearing installation. 


The Hyatt engineering staff is prepared to submit with- 
out obligation full information on the application of 
these bearings to any class of machinery. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


HUNTINGTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
WORCESTER BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 








When writing to Hyatt Rotter Beartnc Company please mention the Nation's Business 
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Speaking English in England 


me to a drug-store?”’ 

The English “Bobby” to whom this 
question was addressed looked in amaze- 
ment at the American questioner. He had seen 
in the sensational newspapers strange stories 
of American drug-fiends, but to have one ac- 
cost him thus boldly and ask where to get 
drugs extinguished his equilibrium. The “con- 
stable” gasped with relief when the American 
explained that what he wanted was some anti- 
septic for a sore throat; and cheerfully di- 
rected the sufferer to the “chemist-shop” on 
“High Street.” “High Street” in England 
is Main Street in America. 

Having purchased his medicine without fur- 
ther difficulty, the Ameri- 


‘Pree: me, officer, can you direct 


an, who had always im- 


agined he spoke English, 
thought it might be well 
to tie a handkerchief 
around his sore throat. 
He asked the chemist 
where the _ dry-goods 
store was located. 

The courteous chemist 
was as puzzled as the policeman. A “store” in 
England is a warehouse; what dry-goods 
might be was beyond the chemist’s compre- 
hension. Reference to handkerchiefs solved 
the puzzle and the chemist sent the traveler 
on to the “draper’s,” who “stocked” handker- 
chiefs, as well as “reels” of cotton, “ser- 
viettes” (never napkins), “mantles,” which 
means ladies’ cloaks, and many other articles 
which the American had not heard called by 
the names the “shop assistant” gave them. 

On the way back to the hotel the sore- 
throated American remembered his little son 
awaiting him and wished to take him some 
candy and peanuts. He stopped at the con- 
fectioner’s—this time the sign was intelligible 
—but when he asked for candy and peanuts, 
he again caused astonishment. The confec- 
tioner had “sweets” and “lollies” and “monkey 
nuts,” but he had never heard of candy and 
peanuts. He sold also blocks of “cream ice” 
and “cordials,” which were not at all the 
spicy liqueurs which we used to know as 
Benedictine, Chartreuse, etc., but plain old- 
fashioned soda pop. 

On arrival at his hotel the American found 
“lunch” ready. The table was “laid” with 
“china” and “plate” and the main dish was a 
“pie;” but it was not an apple pie—that came 
later under the title of “tart.” The pie was 








a meat pie, not wholly unknown to the Ameri- 
can who had lived in a Vermont village. 
Undeterred by the morning’s discomfitures, 
the traveller started out after luncheon for a 
tour of the town, intending to take a street 
car; but he could find nobody to tell him 
didn’t 


where it: was because he call it a 
“tram”; so he decided 
to be extravagant and 
take an automobile. But 
it wasn’t an automobile; 
it was a “motor,” pro- 
pelled by “petrol” in- 
stead of by gasoline. In 
his excitement at trying 
to explain his troubles 
to the chauffeur he broke his suspenders and 
asked the driver to stop at the haberdasher’s 
until he got new ones. What he got first was 
garters, which are “suspenders” in England; 
suspenders are “braces.” 

“I should like some socks, too,” he said 
to the clerk. “Oh, you mean half-hose,” an- 








By A. W. FERRIN 


Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce 


swered the clerk, who had travelled a bit him- 
self and knew that when Americans speak of 
“pants” and “vests,” they mean trousers and 
waistcoats. Pants and vests are both under- 
wear in England. 

When he got back to his hotel again, the 
now partially acclimatized American went up 
to his room in the “lift,” wrapped a “rug” 
around him ard sat down for an evening's 
hard study of a British English dictionary, 
which is what every American exporter should 
do if he wants to advertise his wares suc- 
cessfully in the United Kingdom. 

More than a thousand American delegates 
are expected at the International Advertising 
Convention in London next summer; and to 
prevent mutual misunderstanding, Trade Com- 
missioner H. B. Allin-Smith informs the De- 
partment of Commerce the convention au- 
thorities have got up a glossary of English 
words that are not American and vice versa, 
which will be well worth the careful perusal 
of American advertisers generally, whether 
they are going to the convention this year or 
not. 

This glossary shows that a chemist sells 
“tablets,” not cakes, of soap, and “methyl- 
ated spirits” in place of wood alcohol; that 


Peace Year Breaks 
By F. J. 


| ge year all records were broken for the 
production of high explosives in the 
United States. Dynamite was produced in 
quantities never before attained for engineer- 
ing and construction work, harbor deepening, 
mining of various kinds and agriculture. Not 
one pound was produced for war. In fact, 
manufacturers of dynamite and blasting pow- 
der think as little about war in producing 
their material as, say, the manufacturers of 
picks and shovels. Dynamite cannot be shot 
in a rifle; it cannot be used in field artillery; 
it has no place in shells. It might be used 
for demolition work or blowing out old walls 
or some like secondary purpose, just as it is 
used throughout the country for those pur- 
poses in peace time. It is essentially a com- 
mercial product and, like picks and shovels, 
finds its great field in industry. 

Much the same thing is true of black or 
blasting powder. This explosive has lost its 
place in war. Rifles and artillery no longer 
use black powder as propellant charges. 
Smokeless powder is the material they em- 
ploy, although certain quantities of black 
powder are used as primers for big guns and 
have a place in bursting charges in shells. 
The great field of black or blasting powder 
today is in peace-time uses, and principally 
in coal mining. 

Last year for domestic consumption and 
export there were produced in this couniry 
the stupendous total of 549,352,859 pounds 
of commercial explosives. Of these 346,276,- 
534 were dynamite and 203,076,325 pounds 
were blasting powder. 

Mining took an enormous percentage of 
these explosives. But road-building also de- 
manded a large amount; in fact, about 1,000 
pounds of modern explosives are used in 
building every mile of the new roads with 
which the country is now being traversed. 


a monkey wrench is a “spanner,” chess 

cloth is “butter-muslin,” absorbent cq 

ton is “cotton wool,” excelsior js “Wood 

wool.”” Many other things appear jn Eng. 
land under appellations strange to American 
eyes and ears. 

Strange also are the pronunciations of 
words which do not change their 
when they cross the Atlantic. Specialty js 
specialty, capitalist’ is capitalist, laboratory js 
laboratory, schedule is shedule, without the 
c; and when it comes to setting up an Ameri- 
can advertisement, the English compositor 
draws liberally on his font of u’s to i 


the defects of words we spell with or, x | 


honor, parlor, labor 
He also sticks an ey. 
tra g ON wagon and 
otherwise rectifies oy; 
orthography. 

These few examples, 
which might be many 
times multiplied, wil 
perhaps indicate sufh- 
ciently the advisability 
of studying the International Advertising Con- 
vention’s glossary if you have any idea of a¢- 
vertising in England, or even if you only wish 
your letters to be understood by your English 
correspondents. Be sure not to inquire for the 
glossary; you must enquire. You need not 
send a cheque; the glossary is gratis. 


Explosives Record 
BYRNE 


The explosives industry has in back of it a 
vast and highly expensive chemical service 
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which is constantly seeking to improve the | 


products. Dynamites can now be made fora 
multiplicity of uses. 
missible explosives are manufactured; these 
are a special type employed for safety’s sake 
in coal mines where gaseous or dusty condi- 
tions exist. Last year there was a gain of 
39 per cent in the use of permissible explo- 
sives over the previous year. One of the 
greatest improvements made in dynamite— 
perhaps the most important advance in con- 


mercial explosives since the discovery of dyni- | 


Great quantities of per- 





mite—was the placing of straight dynamite | 


on a low freezing basis. : 
now be used in any temperature occurring 
in the United States. The importance of 
this lies in the fact that for years dynamite 
froze at a relatively high temperature, 
when frozen it was necessary to thaw it be 
fore using. This was at times a dangerous 
operation in the hands of untrained men. 
Explosives engineers and chemists are co 
stantly at work in the laboratory and the 
field fashioning and making new types of & 
plosives to meet every need of modern eng 
neering. In agriculture, some 20,000,00 
pounds of dynamite are employed each. yeat. 
It is used for blasting ditches, planting trees. 
subsoiling, blowing out stumps, drainage 
for other purposes. New and highly eo 
nomical methods, much cheaper than 
labor, have been found for digging ditches 
with dynamite. Each year sees explosive 
employed for some new purpose. In fa 
they can be used for work which was & 
dreamed of ten years ago. Every new pur 


pose found is a peace-time purpose. 

sives manufacturers look to the developmet! 
of peace-time industry and not to war ™ 
their progress. 


The explosive can 
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ither its Genuine White Pine, 
or it isn’t White Pine at all- 


GOOD many people have 
asked why Weyerhaeuser 
takes so much trouble to brand 
its output of genuine White Pine 
with the species-mark—‘‘Gen- 
uine White Pine.” 


This is done that there may 
be no mistake about it. 


It is not meant to imply any 
derogation to any other wood. 
Western Soft Pine, for instance, 
is a soft white wood of excellent 
working qualities. Millions of 
feet of it are used every. year 
for interior house trim, and so 
on. Home-building and indus- 
try would be badly off without 
Western Soft Pine. 


But genuine White Pine is the 
chosen wood of the pattern- 
maker, the model-maker, the 
wood-worker in any craft who 
needs aclose-grained soft wood 
that works easily and holds true. 


These men have been hear- 
ing all kinds of substitute talk— 
“Well, White Pine is just about 
played out. You can’t get the 
good stuff any more.” 


The fact is that there is 
enough genuine White Pine in 
Idaho alone to take care of all 
the legitimate needs of genera- 
tions to come. The real thing 











—of quality beyond question. 


So the Weyerhaeuser Mills — the 
largest producers of genuine White 
Pine in America, are now branding 
every piece of White Pine they man- 
ufacture—not only with the Weyer- 
haeuser trade mark, but also with the 
species-mark, “Genuine White Pine.”’ 


— see here an example of the 
way Weyerhaeuser has developed 
its business into a specialist lumber 
service. 

A personal service that follows 
through to the individual user of lum- 
ber and his local lumber merchants. 


In this matter of supplying geniune 
White Pine, for example, there is a 
Weyerhaeuser Service man whose 
main function is to advise with such 
White Pine users as the Pattern- 
maker. 

He is a specialist in woods. 

He will help you to determine the 
particular grades of genuine White 
Pine best suited to the work in hand 
—both in working quality and econ- 
omy. 


When the requirements are de- 
cided, he will arrange for your speci- 
fications to be supplied with species- 
marked genuine White Pine through 
a convenient local dealer. Or he will 
facilitate car-load mill shipments 
when preferred and advantageous. 


He then becomes available at all 
times in the future as other current 
problems come up. 


In short, he is carrying through 
right to the door of the individual 
lumber user and lumber dealer the 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS . 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 


same personal responsibilty that leads 
the Weyerhaeuser organization to 
brand its White Pine both with the 
Weyerhaeuser trade mark and with 
the species-mark as well. 


HE Weyerhaeuser Service Man is 

now planning his engagements 
ahead. We should appreciate early 
correspondence from manufacturers 
and lumber merchants who wish to 
have this Weyerhaeuser personal 
attention. 








Here is a White Pine pattern that has seen 
continuous service for more than thirty 
years. It is a pattern for a truck end, and 
was made in 1892 for the Northern Pacific 
Railway. The only repairs necessary in that 
time were a few small iron strips to hold 
the sections together. An exceptional rec- 
ord, to sure, but one that clearly indi- 
cates why White Pine has always been pre- 
ferred by the pattern maker. 























these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and 


When writing to WeEYERHAEUSER Forrst Propucts Company please 


with representatives throughout the country. 
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THE. NATION’S BUSINESS 


June, 1924 


Listening In on Congress 


N AN April afternoon, when 
Washington fancies nor- 
mally turn to spring flowers 

in square and circle and triangle, and flower- 
ing cherry trees on the riverside, certain Sena- 
tors from the breezy west injected their at- 
mosphere into the chamber, where we find 
Senator Bursum (N. Mex.) saying: 

“I understand there is a great snowstorm 
now in progress and that it is the desire that 
the Senate shall adjourn early.” 

Clearly, rubbered and raincoated statesmen 
stood a chance of getting lost and, with dark- 
ness coming on, of wandering in circles for 
weary hours in the trackless prairies about the 
Capitol; or else of becoming exhausted in 
following a corn row to get their bearings. 
Mr. Curtis (Kans.) reminded his colleagues: 


I stated to the Senate a little while ago that 
because of the storm it was thought the Senate 
ought to adjourn early. In the last snowstorm 
we had some Senators who were over three hours 
in getting home in taxicabs. There is a very 
severe storm now in progress and many cars are 


tied up. I was in hopes we could adjourn early 
this afternoon. I gave notice to that effect 
awhile ago. 


Mr. Ropsrnson (Ark.): Why not adjourn now ? 

Mr. Curtis: I do not want to interfere with 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. Norris (Nebr.): I want to call attention 
to the fact that some Senators who have some 
distance to go to get home have already left and 
will not be here again today. They went away 
because of a fear that they might not be able to 
get home later through the storm. 

Mr. Curtis: Very well. I move 
Senate adjourn. 


that the 


Mr. McClatchy, speaking before the Im- 
migration Committee of the Senate, told how 


Wherein Is Japan had replaced “the 
Thrown picture bride with the 
Light on Kankodan bride.” 

The Mail-Order THe CHarrMan: With 
. what ? 
Bride Mr. McCratcuy: With 
the Kankodan bride. “Kankodan” means “ex- 
cursion.” 


THe CHairMan: Oh, temporary ? 

Mr. McC iatcny: Yes. 

Mr. Pueran: Explain what a Kankodan is. 

THe CHatrmMan: You did not say “tentative?” 

Mr. McCratcuy: The picture bride is a mail- 
order bride, or was a mail-order bride. You 
understand that. 

SENATOR CopEeLAND (N. Y.): They are seeking 
to raise the rates on mail-order business 

SENATOR SHORTRIDGE (Calif.): This is a fe-male 
order business. . . . 

Mr. McCratcuy: ... The difference between 
the two was that under the Kankodan-bride sys- 
tem the happy bridegroom instead of sending 
over a request and a picture and getting his 
bride back ‘by return boat, had to go over him- 
self and marry there. 


Mr. Hirt (Md.): ...I1 heard the gentle- 
man on Saturday talk about the extra rights 
of those Americans whose ancestors had been in 
this country and fought the wars of the country 
Here is the position of the Master Himself on 
that kind of an argument. When pay time came 
all of them got the same pay, a shilling. . . . 

Mr. Perkins (N. J.): Whereabouts in the 
Scripture was the quotation to which the gentle- 
man referred ? 

Mr. Hirt: The twentieth chapter of Matthew, 
the first to the seventeenth verses. 

Mr. Perkins: I have a Bible here, and it says 


a penny, not a shilling 
The gentleman has the 


Mr. Hit: 


old St. 


Lighter Moods on the Trail of Facts 


James version, while I have the revised version. 

Mr. Perkins: Is the gentleman a modernist or 
a fundamentalist ? 

Mr. Hir: I want to say 
that I am a fundamentalist. I believe the Lord 
changed water into actual wine. I do not believe 
in this modern business. I stand by the old 
Bible as I stand by the old Constitution. 

Mr. Perxtns: I hand this copy of the Bible 
to the gentleman and he will note it says a 


to the gentleman 


penny. 
Mr. Hirt: This is a prohibitionist’s Bible; it is 
changed. I personally will present the House 


of Representatives with a good, old-fashioned 
St. James version of the Bible. 


Mr. Adams, testifying before the committee 
investigating the Internal Revenue Bureau: 
“They sent a man out 
to appraise a machine 


In Which the 


Depth of shop that did not know 
Ignorance a lathe from a drill 
Is Plumbed press, as one of the tax- 
payers told me... .” 

Senator Ernst (Ky.): Have you in your 


mind the man of whom you are now talking? 

Mr. Apams: I would prefer not to give his 
name; he is employed there. I think it would 
be unfair to him... . 

SENATOR Ernst: You say he does not know 
a lathe from a buzz saw? 

Mr. Apams: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR Ernst: I 
know him! 

Mr. Apams: The taxpayer that we were talk- 
ing to saw us going through the shop and he 
said, “Well, do you know what this is I am 
pointing out?” I said, “Yes, sir, I do. I worked 
in a machine shop all my life, nearly.” 

He said, “Well,” he says, “I will tell you the 
last pair that was here I started to talk to, 
supposing he knew all about the lathe. When 
I got through talking he pointed over to a drill 
press and said, ‘Is that what you mean by a 
lathe?’?” He said, “I saw right away there was 
no use talking to him.” 


should certainly like to 


Mr. Kinnicutt (before the Immigration 
Committee of the Senate): “Israel Zangwill 
was the inventor of the term, ‘melting pot.’ 
He had a play produced here in Washington, 
the initial performance of which was given 
here in 1908, which was called ‘The Melting 
Pot.’ In that play he put over the very mis- 
leading idea that you could put any kind of 
racial elements into our American melting pot 
and have them come out Americans in very 
short order. 


SENATOR Harrison (Miss): Do vou think a 
melting pot is as bad as a teapot? 
Mr. Krynicutt: I think the term “melting 


pot” is a misnomer. Somebody has said that 

the only thing that melts is the pot... . 
Dialogues of this sort came up in the dis- 

cussion of the immigration bill in the House: 


Mr. Jacosstetww (N. Y.): Do you not see that 


to that extent it really favors the people of 
northern and northwestern Europe? Do I make 
that clear? 


Mr. WEFALD (Minn.): Does it favor the Scan- 
dinavian countries when it cuts the immigration 
more than 50 per cent? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN: The committee takes all the 
countries of northern and northwestern Europe 
and lumps them together. 

Mr. Werarp::I say, does it favor the Scan- 


dinavian countries when it cuts their immigra- 
tion more than 50 per cent? 
Mr. Jacogsterx: I would have to take your 


Scandinavian countries and figure ; 
out for each particular country, 
Mr. WErALD: They are not mine 


“I made an attempt,” Mr. Doheny was 
saying before the oil investigating committee 
“to get the Teapot 
Dome, and I did that at 
the suggestion of Leo 
Stack, who was an ey. 
Congressman. .. .” 


Mr. Doheny 
Creeps Into 
an Error and 
Creeps out SENATOR Abas (Colo): 
Are you sure that Leo J 
Stack was an ex-Congressman. : 

Mr. Doneny: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR ADAMS: From where ? 

Mr. Doneny: From Colorado. 

SENATOR ADAMS: You are in error about that 
Mr. Doheny. You are absolutely in error as to 
that, if you will permit me to correct you. 

Mr. Douneny: Was not Stack in Congress here 
once? 

SENATOR ApAMS: No, sir; he was not. 

Mr. Doneny: Well, I thought he was. 

SENATOR ApaAms: I think your error grew out 
of this, that he was a candidate at one time 
in a primary. But he was never elected to 
Congress. 

Mr. Douenxy: 
of Congress. 

SENATOR ADAMS: Well, you see how easy it is 
to creep into an error in a matter like this. 

Mr. Doueny: I thought he was a Congressman 
at one time, and if I had been put on my 
oath to speak about it I think I would have 
sworn to it. 

SENATOR ApAMsS: Well, do not swear to that, 
Mr. Doheny. 

Mr. DoHENy: 


I thought he was a Member 


I will try to remember that. 


Further illustration is furnished by Mr. 
Doheny of the difficulty of keeping tabs on 
the names and designations of employes: 


Mr. Doneny: I have an idea that indirectly 
Mr. Garretson was in our employ also. 

Tue CHarrMan: Mr. Garrison? 

Mr. Doneny: Garretson. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The ex-Secretary of War? 

Mr. Doneny: Yes, the ex-Secretary of War. 


SENATOR CopELAND (N. Y.): . . . I remember 
that a Russian colonel and his wife started to 
the United States by way 

Shall a Kitten of Constantinople. ... 

Born in an But in the meantime 2 
baby had been born, and 

Oven Thereby when the family reached 

Be a Biscuit? Ellis Island the authorities 
said the father and mother, 
being Russians, could come in, but the baby, 
born in Constantinople, was a Turk, and could 
not come in. This is on the theory, I suppose, 
that if kittens are born in an oven they ate 
not kittens, but biscuits. .. . 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Minn.): I saw in the papers 
a couple of days ago that the Senator from 
New York made a speech in Washington inform- 
ing us that 90 per cent of the Senators are 
lawyers. Why is it, then, that these able attor- 
nevs, lawmakers, have not provided in the laws 
some means of giving leeway to certain officials 
of this Government to use common horse sense: 

SENATOR Coperanp: Mr. President, when We 
read a law we find on every third line the 
word “provided.” Wherever that word is 
in, it is where one of the lawyers of the Senate 
has injected himself. 

There was once a family of six persons cast 
away on a desert island. One of the party 
happened to find a paper in his pocket, which 
turned out to be a real-estate lease drawn by 
a lawyer. In this were found so many provr 
sions that the family were able to live on them 
for six months. 
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Six GMC Tractor Trucks haul 

16 semt-trailers for the Waldorf 

Paper Products Company, 
Vinneapolis, Minn, 


TRE 


Distribution 
Centers at 

Akron *Memphis 
*Atlanta *Minneapolis 
Baltimore *Milwaukee 
*Birmingham Montreal, Quebec 
*Brooklyn New Orleans 
Boston *New York 
Buffalo Oshawa, Ont. 
Beaumont *Oakland 
*Chicago Omaha 
*Charlotte *Philadelphia 
*Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Portland 
Clarksburg Parkersburg 
*Dallas *Pontiac 
*Denver Rochester 
Detroit *St. Louis 
Dayton *San Francisco 
EI Paso *Seattle 

Erie *Spokane 
Houston Salt Lake City 
*Indianapolis Saginaw 

ansas City San Antonio 

*Los Angeles Shreveport 
*Louisville Toronto, Ont. 
Lincoln Vancouver, B. C. 
London, Eng. Washington 


Winnipeg, Man. 


*Direct Factory Branches 
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GMC Tractor Trucks Reduce Ton Mile Costs 


For transporting volume tonnage—for hauling jobs where load- 
ing and unloading is a slow operation 


GMC tractor trucks provide the means of utilizing a power unit 
to its full capacity, and at the same time they reduce materially 
the ton mile cost of hauling. 


Consider the Waldorf Paper Products Co. of Minneapolis, 
manufacturers of cardboard containers. Six GMC tractor 
trucks with semi-trailer equipment are kept constantly 
busy hauling from six to eleven tons. 


Like switch engines, these tractor trucks ‘‘spot’’ the semi- 
trailers anywhere to await loading with scrap paper and 
likewise leave them for unloading new containers. 


The saving, because of the flexibility of this equipment, is at once 
apparent. Further savings are made possible by GMC tractor 


trucks exclusively, because the famous GMC Two-Range trans- 
mission provides speed over good roads, and pulling power on bad. 


Ask the nearest GMC dealer for definite facts and figures on the 
economy of tractor trucks in hauling volume tonnage, or write 
for special booklet. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


in the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 





When writing to Generar Motors Truck Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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General Motors Trucks 
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MANUFACTURERS 


SEE 
WHAT 


BURBANK 


CALIFORNIA 
OFFERS 


URBANK, California, located 13 miles 

from Los Angeles, offers exceptional 

advantages to manufacturers of tex- 
tiles and other products. A market of 12 
million people is available on the Pacific 
coast alone. South American, Trans-Pacific, 
and Atlantic seaboard markets are easily 
and cheaply served from Burbank, through 
Los Angeles harbor, a port of call for 138 
steamship lines. Three Southern Pacific 
railroad lines converge at Burbank supply- 
ing 1140 acres of desirable low-priced indus- 
trial land with direct transportation. Power, 
fuel, water, climate, labor markets, building 
costs, living conditions, and other important 
factors will be covered in subsequent adver- 
tisements or 


WRITE 


direct to Chamber of Commerce, Burbank, 
California, for detailed information and the 


first section of an authoritative and dis- 
interested report on manufacturing ad- 
vantages. 


Many large factories are already located in 
Burbank including such nationally known 
institutions as Andrew Jergens Co., Libby, 
McNeil and Libby Co., Moreland Motor 
Truck Co., Empire China Co., and many 
others who have found it to their advantage 
to locate at Burbank. 


—TEXTILE INDUSTRIES— 


Burbank is peculiarly adaptable to 
the ntanufacture of textiles because it 
embodies all the elements of location, 
climate, water, skilled labor, trans- 
portation, immediate markets and 
other factors necessary to the 
Textile Industries. 


so 











Chamber of Commerce 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


Court Cases Affecting Business 


OLITENESS was ascribed to Congress by 

the Supreme Court at the end of April. 
Congress gets many characterizations thrown 
at it and must have felt flattered that at last 
its urbanity and courtesy obtained recognition 
from high authority. 

It was politeness with a purpose, however, 
that the Supreme Court perceived. It was 
construing the federal statute by reason of 
which a national bank asserted a right to fill 
the office of executor in Missouri. The state 
court had held that state law did not permit 
an institution like a national bank to receive 
appointment as executor from the probate 
court. Looking at the enactment of Congress 
the Supreme Court declared that it 


says in a roundabout and polite but unmistak- 
able way that, whatever may be the state law, 
national banks having the permit of the Federal 
Reserve Board may act as executors if trust com- 
panies competing with them have that power. 
The national bank in the case has the permit, 
competing trust companies can act as executors 
in Missouri, the importance of the power to the 
sustaining of competition in the banking business 
is so well known and has been explained so fully 
heretofore that it does not need to be emphasized, 
and thus the naked question presented is whether 
Congress has the power to do what it tried to do. 


That question the court considered as pretty 
nearly answered in a case which arose in 
Michigan, several years ago. The court gave 
its complete answer by declaring that Con- 
gress, having power to create national banks, 
can give them powers which in the judgment 
of Congress are relevant to make the busi- 
ness of national banks successful, the law of 
any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Two members of the court thought that the 
majority went too far, in the case. These 
dissenting justices saw in the decision an as- 
sertion that Congress may so limit the power 
of a state, against its expressly declared will 
to the contrary, that the state can confer the 
right to act as executor upon state corpora- 
tions which compete with national banks only 
on condition that the same right is conferred 
upon national banks, and that although the 
whole matter of administration of estates is 
wholly within the jurisdiction of the states. 


[J NIon depots are to be had by cities for 
their interstate railroads upon applica- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and not through state commissions, the Su- 
preme Court held in April. Thus, there will 
be an opportunity for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to decide, not only if the 
station is necessary, but also if the expendi- 
tures will impair the roads’ ability to per- 
form their duty to the public and how the 
project is to be financed. 

Los Angeles, where the question arose, fore- 
saw this result and was forehanded. It al- 
ready has its application before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


\ ILK bottles multiply mightily. Twenty 
+ years ago the country bought 15,000,000 
a year; now, it requires 150,000,000, and ex- 
perts think in five years the number will be- 
come 300,000,000. 

These figures appear in the evidence taken 
in a case pending for a long time before the 
Federal Trade Commission, and now carried 
into the courts. One company manufacturing 
milk bottles seems to have acquired the as- 
sets of several others. The other companies 
then went out of existence. The commission 
began its proceeding in March, 1921, and to- 
ward the end of 1923 reached a conclusion that 


Burpank C1 


AMBFR OF CoM™Mrrce please 


mention the 


there had been violation of the law against 
unfair competition, issued its order to cease 
and desist, and required that the com 
indicate within thirty days how it would go 
about carrying out the commission’s order, 

The company has demurred, said the eyj. 
dence did not warrant a finding there had been 
apything illegal, and expressed wonder how jt 
could accomplish some of the things the com. 
mission specified. Thereupon, the commission 
entered the courts to seek their help in ep. 
forcing its order. In all this there seems to be 
good-will on both sides. Having disagreed, the 
commission and the company have in effect ad. 
journed the proceedings to the courts to ascer. 
tain which side is right. 


WHOLESALE grocers and their associa. 

tions are defendants in proceed; 
recently begun by the Department of Jus. 
tice to obtain injunctions under the Sherman 
Act. The grounds on which the Government 
bases its requests for injunctions are generally 
similar in the different cases, but contain some 
variety. Usually there are allegations of 
agreements to fix prices, agreements to sell 
at wholesale prices only to members, and 
agreements to boycott manufacturers who sold 
direct to retailers who did not maintain re. 
sale prices. 

One case, however, alleges an agreement to 
compel manufacturers to refrain from giving 
away merchandise to retailers. Another case 
complains of wholesalers who maintained com- 
mon warehouses. Still another finds fault 
with a free delivery district established by 
wholesalers within a city. 

Obviously, these cases contain possibilities 
of bringing out many of the problems of the 
grocery trade as well as where the line be- 
tween interstate commerce and _ intrastate 
traffic is to be drawn. 





Russian Recognition Propaganda 


FRUSSIAN recognition, its advisability and 
what it would mean, is a subject which a 
subcommittee of the Senate began to investi- 
gate last January. For three days representa- 
tives of the State Department submitted data 
respecting propaganda carried on in the United 
States and directed from Russia. This evi- 
dence makes 158 pages of print. Even at this 
length, it is an epitome which persons who 
wish to know what has been going on, from 
the point of view of the State Department, 
will want to obtain and read. 


England Lacks Skilled Labor 


HOUSE-BUILDING committee of men in 
4-4 the building industry has found that Eng- 
land faces a decided scarcity of skilled men 
in the building trades. Irregular employment 
at the best and depressions in the building 
industry before 1914 have caused skilled men 
to obtain employment in other occupations 
and have made building trades so unattractive 
that apprentices have been few. With 3 pro 
gram calling for construction of 40,000 dwell- 
ings this year—and the committee would i 
crease it to 90,000—the committee has eam 
estly attacked the problem of finding brick 
layers, masons, and plasterers, who have been 
showing most tendency to join extinct kinds 
of life, enough to do the job and by way 
assuring steady employment for all who ¥ 
now enter these trades points to a housing 
program which will continue until 1034, and 
culminate in that year with 225,000 new 
dwellings. 
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Meay PACKARD CAN BUILD A PACKARD 
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these tools 
more productive work 
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NSTEAD of being tied up on back-breaking 
tasks, clogging the supply of available labor and 
retarding production, the men who used these tools 
are on better jobs—earning more for themselves and 
the company. 


Let the tools accumulate rust rather than your 
men. Every workman you promote to more pro- 
ductive work helps solve the labor shortage problem. 


Jeffrey Material Handling Machinery is libera- 
ting labor for more important work, is speeding 
production and simplifying manufacturing methods 
in large and small plants everywhere! Any or all 
of the following Jeffrey Equipment may be of in- 
terest to you: 


Conveyors, Elevators, Portable Loaders 
and Unloaders, Crushers, Pulverizers, 
Chains, Coal and Ashes Handling 


Machinery, Industrial Locomotives, etc 


A communication to this office or to any of the 
Jeffrey Branches will receive prompt attention. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company 


Mining and Material-Handling Equipment 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


NEW YORK DENVER SCRANTON. PA. LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND MONTREAL CHARLESTON, W. VA, 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO DETROIT MILWAUKEE 


ESS 





~ Material Handlin 


EQUIPME 


Com 
PANY please mention the Nation’s Business 


Material Handling 
Equipment is advocat- 
ed by the Division of 
Simplified Practice, 
Department of Com- 
merce, at Washington, 


as one of the factors 


that contribute to the 
elimination of waste in 


Industry. 


Users of such equip- 
ment, therefore, link 
directly to the educa- 
tional program of Her- 


bert Hoover. 
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Good Covers Rouse 
Buying Interest 


HE Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 

field, Ohio, believe in quality 
first in advertising as well as in 
the manufacturing of OB Valves. 
Accordingly, they are using a 
Molloy Made Cover on their cata- 
log, which was produced by The 
Franklin Company, Chicago. 


The distinctive appearance and 
feel of a Molloy Made Cover 
create an impression of strength 
and quality which is automati- 
cally carried on to the merchan- 
dise on the pages within. Buy- 
ing interest is unconsciously 
aroused and increased sales 
result. 


The selling value of your 
bound or loose leaf catalogs, 
sales manuals, dealers’ and sales- 
men’s books, etc., can also be 
strengthened by using a Molloy 
Made Cover, which possesses 
unusual wearing qualities. 


Send us one of your catalogs. 
We will submit suggestions and 
cooperate with you and your 
printer in putting a distinctive 
high quality cover on your books 
at moderate cost. 


MOLLOY MADE 





are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY 
COMPANY 


2861 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


















Eastern Sales Office, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York 






Carlton Publicity, Ltd., 


London, England 
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Chamber’s Contests Cut Fire Lossgeg 


JTIRE waste, which, according to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, costs 
this country $500,000,000 annually and 15,000 
lives, can be reduced; and this conservation 
of our greatest assets—our men, women and 
children and our homes—is not the hopeless 
problem, useless to tackle, which it has been 
ileemed to be. This has been demonstrated 
in just one year’s work of the inter-chamber 
fire waste contest conducted by the National 
Fire Waste Council under the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

All 110 chambers of commerce reported on 
their fire prevention work to the Insurance 
Department of the national chamber, which 
cooperated with the National Fire Waste 
Council in directing the contest. The award- 
ing of prizes to the winners was a feature 
of the annual convention of the national cham- 
ber, held at Cleveland. 

Population fixed the four classes of cities 
in the contest. Every city is a first-class city, 
of course, but for the purposes of the contest, 
the cities could not parade an equal number 
of heads. That disparity suggested the class 
distinctions which apply only to fire preven- 
tion work—Class I, 100,000 or more; Class 
II, 50,000 to 100,000; Class III, 20,000 to 
50,000; Class IV, under 20,000. 


Hoboken Leads All 


OBOKEN won first place in its own class, 

and for all classes. Indianapolis did best 
in Class I. Dubuque rated highest in Class 
III, and Blytheville was the winner in Class 
IV. Close to the winners were the three honor 
cities recognized in each class—Wilmington, 
Oklahoma City and Milwaukee in Class I; 
Long Beach, Calif., New Britain and St. 
Joseph in Class II; Great Falls, Mont., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and Burlington, Vt., in 
Class III; Billings, Mont., El Reno, Okla., 
and Tuscaloosa, Ala., in Class IV. 

The contest included actual accomplish- 
ments in reducing fire loss, which counted a 
maximum of 40 per cent in the grading; edu- 
cational activities, 30 per cent; and perma- 
nent improvements in protection and con- 
struction, 30 per cent. 

A city entered in the contest, by way of 
actually reducing its fire loss, could cut the 
number of fires per 1,000 of population, could 
decrease the number of fires with a loss of 
more than $1,000, could lessen the loss for 
each citizen, and could lower the toll of per- 
sons killed and injured per 100 fires. 

To make a high mark in fire prevention, a 
city could give suitable courses in the public 
schools and for Boy and Girl Scout troops, 
observe Fire Prevention Week, and interest 
clubs. and other organizations in fire preven- 
tion. A fire prevention bureau could be es- 
tablished with inspections by firemen. The 
enforcement and adoption of a proper building 
code was also credited in the grading. Build- 
ing inspectors, firemen, and water system em- 
ployes could help their city with talks and 
demonstrations. Investigation of the causes 
of fires and the prosecution of arson cases 
were important items in the scoring. 

Installation of sprinkler systems, the en- 
closing of stair and elevator openings against 
fire, and the equipment of industrial and pub- 
lic buildings for fire protection were con- 
spicuous in the permanent improvements. 

The contest lifted the smoke screen of 
fire losses, and showed how community ef- 
fort can trim down the toll of life and prop- 
erty. Outstanding in the achievements of 
the cities submitting statistics was the shrink- 


| age of the fire loss for each person in the 
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United States from $4.75 in 1922 to $3.24. 
a tidy saving when added for \ 
heads! 10,0004, 
Of the cities in the contest, 51.5 per 
reduced the property loss, based on the be. 
age for the five years 1918 to 1922, inclusiy, 
and 15.9 per cent cut the number of fires 
the losses were held down more than the 
number of fires. Fewer persons were 
in 43.6 per cent of the cities and one-fourth 
the cities reported fewer injured. Fires with 
loss of more than $1,000 were reduced 
number in 22 per cent of the cities, . 
Clean-up campaigns were characteristic of 
the contest—89 per cent of the cities worked 
wonders with their brooms and dust Dans, 
Fire prevention week was taken seriously by 
93.3 per cent of the towns, so the Teports 
show. Schools of 86.5 per cent of the citix 
believe in fire prevention—and teach it ip 
their schools. Fire drills are held in schools 
of 94.5 per cent of the cities. Civic clubs 
in 78.5 per cent of the cities, and Boy Scoyis 
in 51.3 per cent of the cities lend a hand ip 
preventing fires. In two-thirds of the citi 
firemen explain their trade and tell about th 
cussedness of fire. More than half the citig 
bought additional equipment for their firemen 
Fire alarm systems were improved in tno. 
fifths of the cities, and three-fourths of then 
now have more water when and where they 
want it. 
More than three-fourths of the towns find 
out how fires start. Building codes need no 
revision in about half the cities, so they say, 
but more than a fourth put through special 
fire prevention legislation. 
Hoboken’s record shows her citizens wer 
not playing with fire during 1923—no person 
was killed or injured by fire, although the 
toll of earlier years had averaged more tha 





ten lives a year. The per capita fire loss was 
sheared from $6.41 to $2.24—a saving of | 
65 per cent or $292,183 in property for the 


city. Fires with losses of more than $1,000 | 


dropped from an average of 32 to 14. 

The contest got hold of Indianapolis and 
her people. Fire fighting became popular— 
almost fashionable. A “movie” ‘man and his 
camera went to fires, pictures were made, and 
when the film was ready the pictures were 
run off to show the how and why of fir 





fighting. 

Dubuque made the most of every chance to 
cut fire waste—and spent $130,000 on its we- 
ter system. Fire came out a poor second in 
Blytheville, too, and there even old landmarks 
were torn down to lessen the risk of fire. 


Business Men Took Part 


[TEREST in the contest had a wide variely 
of expression. A business man in Detrot 
became so enthusiastic that he had a fit 
signal placed in his office, and responded 
promptly to every alarm. In every city bus 
ness men put in hard licks to uphold the name 
and fame of their city in friendly rivaly 
with business men in other cities. : 

The contest is permanently established 
Separate awards will be made annually to the 
winning cities. The trophies for 1% 
were bronze plaques bordered with sterlint 
silver. : 

The board of judges included Julius 2 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Con 
merce of the United States, chairman; H.! 
Smith, chairman, Insurance Advisory Cot 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce of the U 
States: and Eugene Arms, George W. | 
and Franklin H. Wentworth, representing & 
National Fire Waste Council. 
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What does your banker think 
of the motor car? 


Tue president of an Arkansas bank writes: 


“The motor car, to my mind, has been the greatest 
asset in the way of development for suburban and small 
country homes, necessarily meaning the prolonging of 
life and a greater increase in happiness. 


“«T have often advised customers of mine to buy motor 
cars, as I felt that the increased stimulation and oppor- 
tunity of observation would enable them to earn 
amounts equal to the cost of their cars. 


“In other words, a man who works six days in the 
week and spends the seventh on his own doorstep 
certainly will not pick up any dimes in the great 
thoroughfares of life.” 


cA. booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC * CHEVROLET + OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 

Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs~AC Speedometers 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears . Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels + KlaxonHorns ~-  Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants . Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


« United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories « 
+ General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


¢ General Exchange’Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers « 
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When writing to GENERAL Motors CorporaTIon please mention the Nation’s Business 
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“Breakers Ahead!” 


The lookout calls the 


warning, 


and if he calls it in time the ship 1s 
saved from wreck and destruction. 

You may be drifting towards that 
reef of jeopardy, constitutional dis- 


ease—such as Bright’s, 


diabetes, 


etc.—-without knowing it, because 
it gives no outward sign that is visi- 


ble to the layman’s eye. 


You may need a “scientific look- 
out” to call “Breakers ahead!’ be- 
fore your health is wrecked by such 


diseases. 


That is the function of our serv- 


ice—to be your “lookout,” 


to make 


a scientific urinalysis at regular pe- 
riods, to watch out in our labora- 
tory for the “breakers” of disease 


and to warn you in time. 


This service takes little of your 
time, costs little of your money, but 
may save you months of sickness, or 


worse. 


Some of the biggest business ex- 


ecutives in the country, 


some of 


America’s brainiest men, have our 


service as their “lookout.” 


It is a duty to yourself and those 
dependent on you to investigate— 


which costs you nothing. 


National Bureau of 


Analysis 


N. B. 64 Republic Bldg., Chicago, III. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 


N.B. 64 Republic Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of 
your booklet, “The Span of Life,” and full 


particulars of your plan. 
a 


a ne peal eatin aaa 











When writing to Nationa Bureau or Anatysis please mention the Nation’s Business 


The Truth About Grain “Gambling” 


(Continued from page 15) 


Holland and other European countries. Un- 
der future trading the fluctuations are more 
frequent, but much smaller. 

Average wheat prices in Berlin, monthly, 
by crop years, for the twenty-year period 
1889-1909, are as follows (reduced to 100 per 
cent basis) : 


August 98.6 December 99.0 April 101.7 


September 97.7 January 99.4 May 104.4 
October 97.7 February 99.6 June 102.1 
November 98.4 March 99.8 July 102.0 


This is a remarkably orderly price. 

Average wheat prices in Minneapolis, 
monthly by crop years, for the thirty-nine- 
year period 1883-1921, are as follows (No. 1 
northern wheat) : 


September 1.032 January 1.059 May 1.136 
October 1.032 February 1.054 June 1.088 
November 1.024 March 1.054 July 1.095 
December 1.030 April 1.086 August 1.088 


Here is a price which is likewise “orderly,” 
rising just enough after harvest to cover the 
actual carrying charge, but no more. 

Taking the average wheat prices in Chi- 
cago for the forty-three crop years 1871-1913, 
under fully developed future trading, and 
omitting the war period when there was no 
future trading (hence very wide fluctuations), 
we have the following prices: 


July 88 November 90 March 92 
August 90 December 90 April 94 
September 93 January 92 May 97 
October 90 February 92 June 94 


Here the whole spread for the year is only 
nine cents—barely enough to cover the carry- 
ing charge. 


Price Range Is Orderly 


HUS we see that the only “orderly” thing 

about wheat is its price. The production 
is very “disorderly,” the world crop fluctuating 
sometimes as much as 100 per cent from year 
to year. The demand is not “orderly.” Thus 
Julius H. Barnes told the United States 
Grain Growers Committee of Seventeen in 
November, 1920, that ‘the largest overseas 
buyer, whose normal requirements run to 
practically one-half the overseas purchases 
of wheat, has bought not a bushel in America 
since July 29—over three months ago.” Here 
was a slump of 50,000,000 bushels in the 
demand for our wheat. 

In principle as well as in practice this 
doctrine of price stabilization holds true. The 
more “market opinions” we can bring to bear 
on a given commodity, that is, the more com- 
petent estimates of market value, the more 
nearly correct will that price be. It is future 
trading which admits to the market hundreds 
of speculators and speculative investors who 
would otherwise put their money into other 
ventures. The result is that we have a con- 
sensus of opinion made up of many estimates 
of value, and hence closely approximating 
correct values. 

4. Short Selling —The headline on the mar- 
ket paper as I write these lines is, “Wheat 
Price Up as Shorts Cover.” Napoleon was 
the first conspicuous enemy of short selling, 
for he feared that the short sellers of gov- 
ernment bonds and other securities would 
thereby force the price down. At a session 
of the state council in the year 1810, section 
422 of the penal code was being considered. 
To Napoleon’s question about permitting short 
selling, Boscary de Villeplaine replied: “Your 
Majesty, would my water carrier be guilty of 
a crime if he sold me two buckets of water 
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and had only one bucket with him? Qf Coury 
not, because he could always get out Of the 
river what he needed. Eh, bien, Sire ily 
une riviere des rentes.” And the grain trade 
has today, in the organized grain exchange, 
such a river. 

The short seller of wheat is unpopular yj 
the farmer. He is condemned on both be 
and economic grounds. Yet the farmer 
future trading to continue. Future trad 
in any modern sense, is impossible w; 
short selling. Take one of "the pt hes 
cases of all—Portland cement. All large ¢e. 
ment companies sell cement for future de. 
livery. For big jobs, such as dams. }j 
ways, and large bridges, the contract is made 
a year or two before delivery, and 
months before the cement is in existence, Th 
manufacturers sell short. Short Selling thys 
runs through many forms of business qqp. 
tracts where future trading is carried on with 
out the formality of an organized exc 

“But,” says the farmer, “millions of bushes 
of phantom wheat sold on the market 
price.” But equally much do millions g 
bushels of the same “phantom wheat” bought 
on the market stimulate prices. The amount 
sold equals the amount bought. 

But granted that Short sales may slightly 
and temporarily depress price, how will the 
short seller realize his profits? In one way, 
and in one way only, by buying back his 
contracts. On a falling market, particularly 
on what would otherwise be a “runaway mar- 
ket,” the only support the market has is from 
the shorts who are now covering, who ar 
now buying to close out their trades ani 
realize the profits. The short, the market 
bear, thus becomes a bull. Conversely it 





must be said that the buyers on a rising | 
market, the bulls, can profit only by selling | 
again; hence they, in turn, become bears ani | 
put a brake on a rapidly rising market. 

All of which only illustrates further the 
point that future trading “‘puts on the brake” 
against every bulge in price, against every 
break in price. 

5. Manipulation—“Big Bear Raid on the 
Market,” reports the daily paper along about 
the first of May. If you see one hundred 
men in the wheat pit and seventy-five of thes 





are shouting and waving their hands, palms | 
outward, trying to sell a million bushels a | 
wheat; and at the same time twenty-five men | 
are waving their hands, palms inward, trying | 
to buy one hundred thousand bushels of wheat, | 
you have selling pressure which will put the | 
price down half a cent, or possibly a cent ant | 
a half. Whether this kind of a performance 
constitutes a bear raid or not may be a ques 
tion of debate. Such “raids” undoubtedly d 
sometimes occur. 
Manipulation has for its essence deceptio 
of some kind, such as the spreading of 4 
false rumor or the issuing of a fake ct 
report. Manipulation of this kind is vey 
rare now. Traders trade with their eyes wide 
open. No money or effort is spared by 
organized exchanges to collect and disseminatt 
facts and true market news, and to 
any member who issues false reports # 
rumors. : 
Summarizing, it may be said that the Chi 
cago wheat pit from 1865 to 1890 undoubted! 





furnished a fertile soil for generating manipt 
lations, false rumors and market prostitutia 
But in the last thirty years, thanks to bette 
rules and higher standards, and cleaner 
ministration, the Chicago Board of 
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“Look, it glistens. 
Hold it, it’s heavy. 
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Tap it, it rings. 


OU tell fine glass with your eyes, hands, 

and ears. In the light the bowl glistens 
with the rainbow’s colors. In your hand it is 
heavier than the common glass bowl. When 
you strike it, you hear a clear, bell-like ring. 


Lead, that dull, unattractive metal, is re- 
sponsible for the brilliance of fine glass. Because 
the lead used in making the glass gives it the 
density necessary to bend or reflect light rays, 
the glass has the lustre and color that cheaper 
glass does not have. 


Lead makes glass heavy 


Lead also gives weight to glass. The piece 
of fine plain glass and cut-glass you pick up 
may be anywhere from 20% to 50% lead. Table 
glass, such as tumblers and goblets, is from 20% 
to 40% lead. When it is struck, lead glass in 
most forms gives forth a musical ring that ordi- 
nary glass does not. 


Lead also gives the glass a softness that 
makes cutting and engraving easier and more 
economical. Despite this softness—because of 
it, in fact—lead glass retains its strength and 
offers greater resistance to changes of temper- 
ature than ordinary glass. 





One glass manufacturer in a year used 200,- 
000 pounds of lead. The entire glass industry 
takes about 14,000,000 pounds of the annuai 
lead production in the United States. 


Lead makes glass an object of beauty and 
admiration. Both at home and on the street, 
lead, in spectacle and reading-glass lenses, aids 
the vision of many thousands. 

The astronomer searches the Milky Way 
with the powerful lead-glass lens of his tele- 
scope. The chemist and the biologist invoke 
the aid of the microscopic lens in which is 
lead. The photographer and the motion pic- 
ture operator with their camera lenses contain- 
ing lead record the pictorial history of the 
world. 


In the millions of buildings that are lighted 
by electricity, lead in electric light bulbs is 
helping to make night as much like day as 
possible. The glass used in other ways for illu- 
minating purposes is also generally lead-glass. 


BUSINESS 





Lead as paint 


EAD in glass is very bashful and conceals 
| iy itself so that there is no visible sign of its 
presence. But in its more general use as paint, 
you can see it on every hand. As white-lead, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, it protects such 
surfaces as wood from rot and decay. As red- 
lead it prevents rust from =< 

wat : oa 
eating into and destroying “Gare eal” 
iron and steel. x 

For generations the professional painter has 
used white-lead to save the surface. From our 
forefathers’ time it has always been the stand- 
ard for surface protection. Today owners 
everywhere realize that it is more economical 
to cover their property with “lead-in-oil” than 
to pay for the damage that the weather can 
soon do to unpainted surfaces. They believe 
in the phrase, “Save the surface and you save 


all.” 
Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead is the name of the pure 
white-lead made and sold by National Lead 
Company. On every keg of Dutch Boy white- 
lead is reproduced the picture of the Dutch Boy 
Painter shown below. This trade-mark guar- 
antees a product of the highest quality. 


Dutch Boy products also include red-lead, 
linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt metals and 
solder. 


National Lead Company also makes lead 
products for practically every purpose to which 
lead can be put in art, industry and daily life. 
If you want information regarding any par- 
ticular use of lead, write to us. 


If you wish to read further about lead, 
we can tell you of a number of interest- 
ing books on the subject. The 
latest and probably most com- 
plete story of lead and its many 
uses is “Lead, the Precious 
Metal,” published by the Cen- 
tury Co., New York. Price 
$3. If you are unable to get 
it at your bookstore, write the 
publisher or order through us. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street, 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 
Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


When writing to Nationa, Leap Company 4lease mention the Nation’s Business 
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A ROOMFUL of 
DOCUMENTS 


Re-Filed in Van Dorn Transfer Cases 


CERTAIN prominent railroad office filed documents in 
boxes as shown in the upper picture. The system was 
fairly satisfactory, too. No one was urging a change. 


But Van Dorn showed how the whole roomful of papers 
could be compactly filed as shown in the lower picture! 
Results: (1) Much room saved by tearing out old shelving; 
(2) Light of four windows made available; (3) Climbing 
ladder to balcony eliminated; (4) Neater in appearance; 
(5) All files more quickly found. 


The point is that, while your problem may be entirely 
different, Van Dorn can solve it, too! 


You’ll Find No Greater Value 


Transfercases are noftall alike. Here’s one that’s 


unusual. Enclosed on all sides—keeps the dirt 
out. Drawers slide easily. Very capacious. 
Solidly built for hard use. Interlock rigidly. A 
superior and practical transfer case—at a price 
that competes with ordinary, old-fashioned, un- 
satisfactory cases. Have the Van Dorn dealer 


show it to you! 





THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Branches: Cleveland New York Chicago Philadelphi Washington Pittsburgh 











seed MASTERCRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN STEEL 
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has been an effective machinery for killing ry. 
mors and preventing price manipulations, 

6. Corners——All famous corners on the 
Chicago Board of Trade occurred jn 
twenty-year period 1871-1891. Perhaps 
“Old Hutch” September corner in 1888 jg the 
most famous as well as the most successfy 
of all. The Leiter corner of May Wheat, 
1898, was, of course, a failure. 

The so-called Patten corner in May, 1999 
was not a corner, as evidenced by the fag 
that the June prices were higher than the May 
prices. The year 1909 was the year of the 
dearth in Europe, and consequently of high 
prices in America. 

What is the relation of future trading to 
corners? Prior to 1860 in Chicago (that jg 
prior to future trading) corners in cash wheat 
were more numerous than corners in futures 
have ever been since then. 

However, during the twenty-year period 
named above, with loose rules on the 
with loose administration of those rules, with 
certain financial giants and financial pirates 
struggling for power, the future market in the 
Chicago Board of Trade undoubtedly pro. 
moted corners. Then came those long years 
of “reforms” in the fight against the Terminal 
Elevator Railroad monopoly, the fight against 
the Western Union “bucket shop” combin- 
tion, and finally the actual coming to grips 
with the corner evil. 

With its five anti-corner rules, with its 
power of expulsion over members for “w- 
commercial conduct” (and its frequent exer- 
cise of this power), the Board of Trade of 
Chicago has effectually eliminated the artificial 
corner. There has not been such a comer 
for over twenty years. 

Very few attempted corners have ever suc- 
ceeded, and most men who have engineered 
corners have been ruined thereby. No corner 
has succeeded or can suceed that does not have 
actual world market conditions in its favor. 

Finally, the important question may be 
asked, “Does the Board of Trade gain or lose 
by a corner?” The answer is obvious. The 
Board loses by any and every corner. Its own 
self-interest forces it to protect itself against 
the artificial corner. 


Coal Has Its Troubles in England 


C= mining in England was brought under 
a wage agreement in 1921 which, by rea- 
son of its automatic adjustments, was sup- 
posed to afford promise of a long-continued 
peace in the industry. These adjustments, 
however, depended upon the success of the 
industry and conditions have not been wholly 
propitious for prosperity in coal mining. The 
results of the agreement were not so satis 
factory to the miners as they had expected 
and discontent led to abrogation of the ar- 
rangement of 1921 as of April 17. 

The mine operators in March offered a new 
agreement upon terms including the following: 

Minimum rates of wages should be increased 
from 20 per cent to 3314 per cent over the rate 
of 1914, 

An amount equal to 15 per cent, instead of the 
former 17 per cent, of wages should go to profits, 

In any surplus that remained out of compaily 
earnings 87 per cent should go to wages and 13 
per cent to profits (instead of the former percent. 
ages of 83 and 17). 





By a narrow margin the miners voted to te 
ject these terms. Consequently, the Govert- 
ment has set up a court of inquiry, under the 
British Industrial Courts Act, to examine the 
whole question of wages in the coal industry. 
Meanwhile, the mines continue operation, Ui 
der a temporary arrangement between miners 
and operators. 


When writing to THe Van Dorn Iron Worxs Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Setting Stationery Prices 


TATIONERS handle pretty nearly as many 
yao of merchandise as hardware mer- 
and they have had their troubles in 

‘ving at proper prices which would cause 

sale, whether one pencil or fifty gross, 
whether a desk pad or a bottle of ink, to 
its share of the overhead and make its 

jon toward net profit. 
nis the national association undertook 
to set up an agency which would recommend 
ices which retail stationers should use. This 
was a catalog commission. It seems 
to have begun by collecting catalogs of 
manufacturers of the articles stationers sell, 
and soon had no less than 2,400 of them. 

The commission seems to have used the 
catalogs to arrive at the net cost to the 
retailer of each item of merchandise; to this 
it made an addition for the cost of doing 
business, took into account questions of slow- 
ness with which the article sells, and gave 
consideration to a fair profit. ; 

Thus, it arrived at a basis on which, for 
instance, it figured the prices it would rec- 
ommend to retailers on each kind of lead 
pencil, by the dozen, the half-gross, and lots 
up to fifty gross. The results of these cal- 
culations were published to the membership. 

The Federal Trade Commission has an- 
nounced that it had initiated proceedings 
to ascertain whether or not this activity is 
a method of unfair competition. In this 
proceeding the commission has joined the 
national association and the local associations. 
Although the activity in recommending re- 
tail prices appears to be the chief issue in 
this proceeding, the commission says it has 
cause to believe there were objectionable 
practices in other directions, such as: 


Inducing manufacturers to adopt as their list 
prices the prices recommended by the catalogue 
commission. 

Inducing manufacturers to increase their list 
prices and to enlarge their trade discounts to 
retailers. 

Inducing competing manufacturers to make 
their net prices uniform and to establish resale 
prices, 

Inducing retailers to ¢alculate their costs in 
ways that would cause inflation, and standardize 
inflation, in retail prices. 

Inducing manufacturers to refuse to sell to 
so-called irregular dealers, transient dealers, and 
brokers. 

Circulating false statements about goods made 
by competitors who refused to follow the rec- 
ommended prices. 

Excluding from membership concerns that 
would not subscribe to the policies outlined 
above. 


This case may serve to bring out some of 
the real difficulties in retailing pins, clips, 
tubber bands, and the thousand and one odds 
and ends business offices require to keep going. 





Business brings a joy to some men com- 
parable to that which comes to the poet, the 
painter, and the sculptor, who are masters of 
the materials with which they work. 





Life has zest for the man who can organize 
a factory to produce metal parts to measure- 
ments of 00025, one quarter of one thou- 
sandth of an inch. 





After all, a business, regardless of- size, 
on just one quality for continued suc- 
ess: Honest workmanship or honest service. 





,Asurly employer attracts surly employes. 
dirty, disorderly plant attracts dirty, dis- 


employes. 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER 
FROM A TO Z 


(Automobiles to Zinc) 





—are the product of the Trenton 
factory of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company. The entire works includ- 
ing a boiler plant was designed and 
constructed by Srone & WEBSTER, 








Inc. To manufacturers contemplat- 
ing additions or new construction we 





offer the following statement from 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company: 


“Your engineering was, as far as we know, without a 
flaw. A splendid spirit of cooperation existed between your 
representatives and our staff. The pleasure of working with 
you would have amounted to little, however, did it not 
appear as a matter of figures in the final accounting. You 
were able to turn back to us @.very substantial saving on 
the estimated cost, which was particularly interesting at a 
time when the prices of labor and material were advancing 
from day to day.” 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


< 


Wyscta etary 
MANAGE 


FINANCE 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway ‘ Ss 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. y 





CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 


AM PS—incandescent.electri¢, lamps. -.2' 























When writing to Stone & Wesster IncorroraTed please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Greater Output 
at Smaller Cost! 


Individual workers using Wallace Port- 
able High Speed Precision Machines can 
turn out 50% more work than those using 
hand saws, planes, etc. 

Install a sufficient number of 


WALLACE 


Portable Machines 


to enable every employee engaged in wood- 
working of any kind to use them whenever 
needed. Your woodworking output can be 
increased in similar proportion and a consid- 
erable reduction in production costs effected. 
These machines operate from any electric 
lighting circuit and can be moved from job 
to job at will. 


Wallace Portable Machines 


Universal Saw 6” Jointer 

Plain Saw 4" Planer 

6” Lathe 16” Band Saw 

Glue Pot with Con- Solder Pot with Con- 
trolled Heat trolled Heat 


Investigate! Description and Prices on 





Request 


J.D. Wallace & Co. 


146 S. California Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Wallace 


Portable 
Universal 





Wallace 
Portable 
6” 


Jointer 
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Government Aids to Business 


A standardized method for measuring hosiery 
is described in Circular 149, issued by the Bureau 
of Standards. The devel- 

A New Method opment of the standard 
For Measuring method was accomplished 


. . through a _ questionnaire 
Hosiery Sizes and an analysis of the re- 


plies received, each stating 
definitely the method of measuring the size and 
indicating the application of a ruler on the foot 
of the hosiery, giving the exact position. 

Nine different methods, each of which is de- 
scribed in the circular, were found to be in 
use. The various methods indicated that for 
any one specific hose a difference of one full 
size could be obtained. The selection of the 
standard was based on two considerations—first, 
that of the numerical average of the nine meth- 
ods; and, second, the manufacture of the hosiery, 
making the line of measurement pass through the 
two most consistent points in the hosiery. The 
points selected were the tip of the toe and the 
bottom of the heel gore. 

The standard method of measuring the hosiery 
consists of placing the ruler on the hose after 
the hose has been boarded and pressed and ap- 
pears in a flat, unwrinkled condition, along the 
line in which the tip of the toe and the bottom 
of the heel gore are connected, measuring the 
distance along this line from the tip of the toe 
to the back of the heel to the nearest half inch, 
giving preference to the lower number for the 
hosiery size. 

Copies of the circular are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 


Standard dimensions of boxes for men’s, 
women’s, and children’s hosiery are proposed in 
Technologic Paper 253, is- 

Hosiery Box sued by the Bureau of 
Dimensions May Standards. Adoption of 


: the proposed standards 
Be Standardized would reduce the present 


sizes by 76 to 83 per cent, 
the bureau believes. Hosiery boxes in use at the 
present time are represented by photographs and 
a series of graphs which show the waste, defects 
in packing, breakage, and the like. A new 
method of packing men’s hosiery is explained in 
the belief that it will provide for a more presenta- 
ble package and result in an additional saving of 
space. 

The results to be obtained from the standard 
hosiery boxes are discussed from the considera- 
tion of waste materials, storage, smaller shipping 
cases, cost of boxes, decrease of crushing, and 
breakage of boxes. 

Copies of the paper are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


To find the limits of utility of a soldered 


joint, the Bureau of Standards has ufdertaken 


long-time tests. The abil- 
Load Tests of _ ity of solder, tin or lead, 


; to withstand sustained 
Soldered Joints 1 ing will be determined 


in the tests. 


A series of tests has been made by the Bureau 

of Standards to determine the effect of sulphur 
impregnation on the ab- 

Sandstone Made sorption and strength of 
Stronger with sandstone. Three textures 


of stone were selected and 
Sulphur Bath soaked in molten sulphur. 


Tests on specimens of the 
different stones before and after treatment indi- 
cated a remarkable increase in compressive 
strength owing to its impregnation, reports the 
bureau. 

The treated specimens gave an average strength 
nearly three times as great as the untreated ones, 
and the absorption values of the stones were 
reduced from over 4 per cent to a fraction of 
1 per cent. These tests indicate that by a rather 


simple and comparatively inexpensive method 
weak and porous stone can be rendered . 
strong as granite. Weathering tests are in pa 
kess on treated specimens of the sandstone ty 
determine if there is any disintegrating effect 
or progressive discoloration from exposure, 


Photographs of corroded pipe are used to 
facilitate the Bureau of Standards’ investigation 
; of soil corrosion. The 
Special Camera photographs were taken 


For Study of with a camera designed jn 


: the bureau’s photographic 
Pipe Corrosion laboratories. The photo. 


graphs show the entire 
surface of the pipe in one piece. Tests to de- 
termine the effect of soils on pipe have been jp 
progress for some time. 


The results of completed endurance tests op 
two balloon tires indicate that the mileage will 
be about the same as for 

Balloon Tires the high-pressure type, re. 
Tested for ports the Bureau of Stand. 


ards. Power loss tests on 
Endurance balloon tires are in 


ress. Several of the tires 
used in the tests are of special design, and dis- 
close considerable variety of structure. The cords 
of one tire are tangent to the rim. Another tire 
has cords set at 90 to the rim, and in this tire 
only two plies of cord are used instead of from 
four to six. 


To facilitate reading of water gauges on boilers 
where the gauges are in inaccessible places at 
some distance from the 

A Periscope floor the Bureau of Stand- 
For Reading ards has designed a peri- 


scope. The work was 
Water Gauges undertaken in behalf of 


a manufacturer of water- 
tube boilers. An optical system of unit magni- 
fication for a simple periscope was designed and 
supplied to the manufacturer. 


The Tariff Commission has issued a report on 
its investigation of the differences in the foreign 
and domestic costs of pro- 

Differences in duction of wheat and 
the Costs of wheat products, including 


- _ two statements presenting 
Wheat Production the views of the several 
commissioners with regard 
to application of the facts disclosed in the in- 
vestigation. A reservation is made by Thomas 


O. Marvin, chairman of the commission, with- 


regard to mill feeds. The report is based on 
1,832 farm cost records obtained from 79 locali- 
ties—881 records from 36 localities in the United 
States and 951 records in 43 localities in Canada. 
The area included in the farm cost investigation 
is approximately 450,000 square miles. 

On the basis of the commission’s report to 
him, President Coolidge proclaimed an increase 
in the duty on wheat flour from 30 cents a bushel 
of 60 pounds to 42 cents a bushel of 60 pounds; 
an increase on wheat flour, semolina, crushed of 
cracked wheat, and similar wheat products not 
specially provided for, from 78 cents per hundred 
pounds to $1.04 per hundred pounds; and a de- 
crease on bran, shorts, and by-product feeds, 
obtained in milling wheat from 15 per cent ad 


sI/ 


valorem to 714 per cent ad valorem. 


The fourth report in the series in which the 

Department of Commerce is giving the results of 
its special study of wo 

Transportation trade in agricultural prod- 


ucts is presented in 
ee Ss: pages Information Bulletin 216, 
M FTOGUCTS which discusses transpot 
tation in relation to th 
export trade in agricultural products. The ™ 
was prepared by Roland M. Kramer, 
professor of commerce and transportation, 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, under 


When writing to J. D. Wattace & Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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OUR ELECTRIFIED CIVILIZATION 
a 


Westinghouse 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 












J 
There Is No 


True Service 
Without 
Hardship 














Your Electric Light The lineman’s 
and PowerCompany work is done 
Serves Every Minute Promptly and 


loyally what- 
of the Day and Night 
y gh ever the sea- 


son or the weather. On the hottest of sum- 
mer days, on the coldest winter nights, in 
sleet, rain or snow he is on the job for you. 

The one slogan of every electric power 
company is “Uninterrupted Service’’ 
to your home or business, and to the 
street cars that carry you to work or 
recreation. 


The keenest electrical minds in the 
public utility companies serving you, co- 


operating with the engineering and re- 
search departments of the manufacturers, 
are constantly seeking to create better 
devices to reduce factors of human error, 
and to render better electrical service. 
The big generators in the power house 
must be ever in motion. Every piece of 
apparatus in the long chain from Central 
Station to user must be in working order. 


And all these things are done in order that 
you may always have light, power or heat 
by the pressing of a button or the closing 
of a switch. 

Westinghouse is proud of its long and intimate 
association in service with the electric light and 
power companies of the whole world. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


When writing to WestincHousEe Exvectric & 


Representatives Everywhere 


; Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Ivannoe Trojan 
5 any is widely har for 
the efficient 
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and hold desirable tenants. 





formation this folder contains. 


of The Miller Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sets a Pace 


center of commerce and industry, 
runs true to form in the example it sets 
in modern, efficient office lighting. 

The magnificent White-Henry-Stuart 
Building and the stately L. C. Smith Build- 
ing are both lighted by IVANHOE Trojan 
units. In these two buildings alone there 
are nearly 6,000 IVANHOE Trojans. 

Adequate, uniform illumination typified 
by these modern buildings, is an aid of 
utmost importance. It helps to prevent 
errors in typing and copying, filing and the 
hundred and one other daily duties. It adds 
materially to the value of office space. It 
is worthy of the careful consideration of 
every building owner who wants to secure 


“Goop Commercial Lighting” contains the answers 
to 16 important questions that every purchaser of 
commercial lighting should ask about lighting units 
* before purchasing. If you are a building owner or tenant 
you will be interested in the helpful and up-to-date in- 
Ask for your copy. 


IVANHOE DIVISION 










The White-Henry- 
Stuart Building (left) 


ing 
and the ae A od 
Smith Building (below) 
have a total equipment 
of nearly 6,000 Ivan- 
HOE Trojan lighting 
units. 
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Lighting ~ 


ine following well- 
known office build- 
ings are lighted in whole 
or in part with Ivanhoe 
units—and in most cases 


the Trojan is used. 


Beacon Park Bldg., 
Brookline, Mass. 

Oliver Street Trust Bldg., 
Boston 

Jackson Bidg., Buffalo 

New York Life Bldg., N.Y.C. 

Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
N.Y, ©. 

Union Trust Co., Cleveland 

Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 

Hammond Bidg., Detroit 

Stroh Bldg., Detroit 

Standard Oil Co., Toledo 

Alaska Bldg., Seattle 

Empire American Bank 
Bldg., Seattle 

Ranier Bldg., Seattle 

Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 

Edwards Bldg., Washington 

Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
Kansas City 

Interurban Bldg., Dallas 

Mercantile Bank & Trust 
Bldg., Dallas 

Maverick Bidg., San Antonio 


Cotton Exchange, Houston 


Empire— 


IVANHO 


‘GLASS SHADES ~ STEEL REFLECTORS 
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immediate direction of Eugene M. Gregg, chie 
of the transportation division of the Bureay 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ‘ 
The importance of transportation to the 
trade in the principal farm products is 
sized in considerations of the routing of expor 


shipments, services and facilities, 
ties, inland water routes, 
and rates. 


terminal facij. 
conference agreemenis 
Highway engineers are insisting upon tO great 


refinement in the specifications for asphalt to be 
used on roads, 


Specifications the Division of §j 
For Asphalt Practice of the Bureay of 
Standards. Although 
Used on ait al Spe- 
; cial grades of asphalt ma 
Highways be needed under certed 


peculiar conditions of traf. 
fic and climate, the division believes that an 
limit of seven grades of material will be 
for all practical purposes as against thirty o 


more which are now demanded by the specifics. | 


tions of highway engineers in different stats 
A preliminary meeting with manufacturers Was 
first held, after which the bureau made a survey 
to determine the penetration limits in use at th 
time, the penetration test being the most impo. 
tant one for this material. 

A general conference was then held, at whid 
definite penetration limits were fixed for eo. 
struction of sheet asphalt, asphaltic concrete, an 
asphalt macadam pavements, and also for gy. 
face treatments and joint fillers. 

The requirements adopted are presented in Sim. 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 4 of th 
Bureau of Standards, copies of which may he 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 
at 5 cents each. 


The code for electricity meters, approved a 
an American standard by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee 

Code for Meters in 1922, is under revision 
Now in Process >y the joint sponsorship 
S Revision f the Bureau of Stand- 

0 ards, the Association of 





Edison Illuminating Con- | 
panies, and the National Electric Light Associa. | 


tion, in accordance with the procedure of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. The 
code includes specifications for the test and ac- 
ceptance of types of watt-hour and demand 
meters with their accessory devices, together with 
recommendations on _ installation, maintenance, 
and meter testing methods. 

This code is the basis of American practice in 
the manufacture of electricity meters, and their 


use, test, and maintenance by public utility open- | 





tors. Approval tests of types of meters by public | 
utility commissions are based on the code, and | 


the rules for periodic meter testing formulated 
by state commissions are in general accordance. 


The apparatus designed by H. L. Whittemore 


for the transverse testing of bricks is described | 
in Technologic Paper 251, | 


An Apparatus issued by the Bureau of 


for Transverse Standards. The new ap- 

2 paratus consists of two 

Tests of Brick equal arm _ levers about 
the length of a 


mounted side by side on a pin at the middle of 
their length. At each end the levers have bart 
shaped knife edges carried on vertical spring 
steel plates, which allow longitudinal movement 
of the knife edges. The levers equalize the fou 
forces acting upward on the lower surface of t 
brick. The upper knife edge and the bear 
plate are self-adjusting. 


The fifth of a series of specifications for the 
kinds of quicklime required by different 
industries is presen 
Circular 152, issued by 
Bureau of Standards. 
circular considers lime 
in making glazes, 
and the similar product 
Ceramic whiting, the bureau explains, S reall 
calcium carbonate, with or without @ smal 


A Series on 
Uses of Lime 
In Industries 


Vhen writing to Ivannoe Division oF THE Muier Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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of lime. It should a ee - 

cent of carbonates, and shou 
 digal that 98 per cent of it will pass a 
bg 200 screen. The preceding four circulars con- 
sidered lime used in cooking rags, in causticizing, 
and in sulphite pulp and glass. : 

Circular 152 is obtainable from the Superin- 

tendent of Documents at 5 cents a copy. 


ani of magnesium carbonate, but it performs 
the 


Very little glow and almost no smoke showed 

on the unexposed side of a specially designed 

theater curtain when test- 

sts ed for 15 minutes in a 

ees temperature of 1,700° Fah- 

of Cu renheit, reports the Bu- 

for Theaters eau of Standards. The 

curtain includes front and 

facings of asbestos cloth, separated by a 

ue —— work which connects with guides, 

and track at the side in such a way as 

jo maintain the curtain in place and enable it to 

under considerable pressure from wind or 

uced by a fire. In the test the cur- 

oes one side of a furnace fired by fuel 
cil burners. 

The test just completed is the last of a series 
in which the types of curtains now in use were 
induded and in the course of which some new 
types and improvements were developed. The 
frst curtains tested were of the rigid steel type 
having a sheet metal face on the auditorium 
side and an asbestos board covering on the stage 
side with structural steel framing between them, 
the total thickness being about 7 inches. This 
type of curtain held back fire, smoke and glow 
for more than half an hour—more than ample 
time for an audience to leave a theater, as the 
ait facilities are usually capable of emptying a 
house in five minutes or less. 

Tests were also made of ordinary single as- 
bestos cloth curtains. Curtains of that type were 
found rather inadequate as fire stops, the cloth 
losing strength readily when exposed to fire. The 
single thickness permitted smoke yand glow to 
show on the auditorium side. An asbestos cloth 
was then developed with fine monel, nickel or 
chromium nickel alloy wires woven into the as- 
bestos, which retained its strength much better 
than the plain or brass wire reinforced cloth, but 
as tested in single thickness considerable smoke 
and glow still showed on the unexposed side. 


Factors that control the success of plastering 
operations are discussed in Circular 157, issued 

by the Bureau of Stand- 
The Ingredients ards. The circular repre- 
and Properties sents an attempt to col- 


lect and correlate the in- 
of Wall Plaster formation for the public 


benefit. To assist in the 
work, a committee known as the Bureau of 
Plastering Conference was organized 
of men most familiar with the different phases 
of plastering work. From the information pro- 
vided by the committee and from laboratory re- 
saarch work, the best methods of plastering are 
now available in the circular. 
Recommendation is made that furring be used 
plastering exterior masonry walls, to pre- 
Vent damage due to condensed moisture. When 
masonry walls are to be plastered without fur- 
ming, the surface of the masonry should be true 
and clean and of the proper degree of wetness. 
peciications and directions for erecting are 
Given for wood, wire and metal lath, and gyp- 
Sim plaster board. Descriptions and specifications 
@¢ given for the ingredients of plaster-lime gyp- 
sum, cement, sand, hair, and water. 
ef properties of the wet mix are dis- 
he » and complete directions are given for 
of mixing of the ingredients and the application 
"Ptah to the wall. The chief properties 
htion ened plaster are discussed in their re- 
h to ett and safety of occupants of 
iierent kinds of decorative features 
"orcad se Boe oe defects of 
plestering escribed, and their causes and 
Temedies Suggested 
-_'s of the circular are obtainable at 15 cents 
Tom the Superintendent of Documents, 
wetnment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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round trip 
from Chicago 


to North Pacific 
Coast destinations 


Round trip from 
St. Louis $81.50 


Photo by Hileman 


e Hmerican Wonderland 





On St. Mary’s Lake 
Glacier Park 


Coupon 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 23-B 
1403 Burlington R. R. Bldg., Chicago, Til. 
“The American Wonderland.”’ 


Name 
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‘Burlington 
| ‘Route 


HERA 


calls you! 


Get on a train this summer and let it take you straight to 
the heart of the most glorious profusion of scenic grandeur 
on the American continent. The Pacific Northwest includes: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
Rainier National Park 

The Alaskan Tour 


The Travel Bureau of the Burlington-Northern Pacific- 
Great Northern Railroads will help you plan your trip and 
give you details as tothe cost. If you are going to any other 
point on the Pacific Coast, it will tell you how to pian so as 
to include the Pacific Northwest. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry. 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 





Write for free book i 
Send today for the free 
illustrated booklet, ‘“‘The 
American Wonderland.” 








Address 











When writing to the above railroads please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Not the little brass checks or cardboard tags 
that go on your luggage— 

But the sky-blue slips of paper with which 
travelers, who know how to travel, always 
cheque themselves before they start on a 
journey, anywhere—Travelers Cheques— 
which take the place of Money—and, taking 
that place, take away all the traveler’s care 
and worry about the Safety and value of his 
traveling funds— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These Cheques do just that thing—‘‘Cheque” 
the traveler. And this means— 

Cheque him against losing his money or 
having it stolen; 

Cheque him with a money which is spend- 
able anywhere, acceptable everywhere, and 
which is not subject to depreciation. 
Cheque him with a money which crooks 
have no use for; since to make these checks 
good they must be signed twice by the pur- 
chaser, once when bought—at his bank or an 
express office—again when spent; and which, 
if lost before signed the second time, are 
made good by the American Express Company. 
More than this: ‘“‘Chequing the Traveler” 
with American Express Travelers Cheques 
means chequing him personally—looking 
after him, assisting him in countless ways, 
giving him a personal Service wherever he 
travels, anywhere in the United States or 
Canada, as well as in foreign lands. 

This personal Service side of Chequing the 
Traveler is individual to American Express 
Travelers Cheques—made possible through 
the development of American Express’ inter- 
national chain of offices around the world, 
and thtough its representatives in 26,700 
express offices in this country. 

Before you start on a trip anywhere—any time 
—for business or pleasure—‘‘Cheque” out 
with American Express Travelers Cheques. 
They cost only 75 cents per $100——a mere 
“tip” in traveling expense, but a “‘tip” you 
will always make—once you have made it. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS AND 
EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express Travel Department, 
65 Broadway, New York. 


IVhen writing to AMerican Express Company plcase mention the 
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MNS Current Comment in the Business Press 





HE PAPER industry, which makes over 95 

per cent of its product wholly or in part 
from wood, has endorsed—through the News- 
print Service Bureau and the American Paper 
and Pulp Association—the McNary-Clarke forest 
conservation bill now under consideration. Need 
for forest protection is appreciated by an in- 
dustry which cuts down the forests for its raw 
material, although it claims that only 4 per cent 
of the wood cut annually in this country goes 
to paper. 

Paper states that “thirty-two states having 
forestry departments appropriated a total of $5,- 
410,000, of which $2,441,000 was appropriated by 
18 states for the purchase and maintenance of 
state forests, $1,727,000 by 28 states for fire pre- 
vention, $607,000 by 9 states for insect and disease 
prevention, $212,000 by 18 states for nurseries and 
planting, and the remainder chiefly for adminis- 
tration and publicity.” 

American Lumberman regards it as a foregone 
conclusion that the bill will pass, now that the 
House Committee has reported favorably on it, 
but urges that “the problem of reforestation will 
not be solved by laws alone. Forestry is pe- 
culiarly a subject that demands the sympathetic 
support of all the people. Fire is the forest’s 
worst enemy, and fires are set and must be 
extinguished largely by the people. Drastic penal- 
ties for carelessness may help reduce the number 
of fires, but a sincere desire on the part of all 
the people to perpetuate the wood supply will 
do vastly more.” 

“Few people realize,” says The Iowa Homestead, 
“what a tremendous annual loss this country sus- 
tains from forest fires, 80 per cent of which 
is the result of carelessness on the part of man. 
On the average we have 36,000 forest fires every 
year in which approximately eleven million acres 
of valuable forest is destroyed. This heavy loss, 
taken in connection with the fact that fully 
four-fifths of our cut-over forest lands are al- 
lowed to go to waste instead of being replanted 
to serviceable trees, shows that this country is 
annually sustaining enormous losses which, to a 
very large extent, could be avoided.” 

The McNary-Clarke bill seems to have won 
the support of all parties. Manufacturing News, 
in an article by the president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company of Chicago, calling re- 
forestation “a public duty,” says of the bill that 
while it is “not perfect” it “has many desirable 
features.” 


Wanted: A Demonstration 
Of Solid German Integrity 


HE CHRONICLE quotes Sir Felix Schuster, 

one of the outstanding British bankers, as 
saying that the report of the reparations experts 
has opened a new chapter in the history of the 
world, and that “we have really come to an 
approach to a solution and can look forward 
in Europe to a restoration of normal conditions 
and improved life for both rich and poor.” 

In President Coolidge’s words, “A situation at 
once intricate and difficult has been met in a 
most masterful way. ... Nothing of more im- 
portance to Europe has occurred since the armi- 
stice.” 

Such quick approval on the part of all the 
concerned countries as was registered upon the 
publication of the Dawes report, 
thinks The Annalist, “a tacit agreement in ad- 
vance.” However that may be, the main thing 
is the agreement, and there seems to be little 
criticism adverse to the report, although some 
uneasiness is manifested over the failure to set 
a definite total for reparations payment. 


presupposes, 


Nation’: 


Characterizing “the world’s reaction” as “dis. 
tinctly favorable,” Commerce and Finance calls 
attention to one principle on which the Dawes 
plan rests, namely, the belief “in the co; i 
force of intelligent self-interest”; but, when it 
comes to proposals, “the new bank of iggy 

. is the heart of the scheme.” Claiming tha 
little editorial notice has been taken of a “sweet 
little pickaninny in the reparations wood-pile,” 
the journal insists that he is there “snugly ep. 
sconced in the functions of this bank” and de. 
scribes him as follows: “The bank is the dg. 
pository for reparation payments. When the 
sums raised by Germany for reparations are paid 
in gold marks or their equivalent into this 
Germany’s responsibility in the matter ends, No 
longer must the German Government £0 into 
the exchange markets to buy foreign currencis 
for reparation payments, to the ruin of the 
mark. Germany’s creditors may use in Germany 
to the limit the sums awarded them, or convert 
them into foreign currencies, but this latter they 
may do only with the approval of a transfer 
committee, when such corversion will not ‘bear 
the mark, on whose stability the continuation 
of payments depends. 

“ «Experience will show the rate and extent to 
which conversion can safely take place,’ says the 
committee. Foreign credits in favor of Germany 
may be bought as they come into existence, not 
otherwise. The Allies may collect reparations 
to their hearts’ content by the simple expedient 
of permitting Germany to accumulate such credits 
by the development of her export trade, while the 
choking of such trade automatically closes the 
only channel by which they may be secured.” 

Pursuing the thought contained in the last | 
sentence, the following statement made by the | 
German Chancellor is here printed for the serious 
consideration which it demands: 

“If, after 1928, we can pay 2,500,000,000 marks, | 
we shall be able to do so only because of a 
surplus in our production. This hypothesis im- 
plies the development of our exports to an extent 
which may not be convenient to neutrals, It 
may be that certain neutrals and even allied cour- 
tries may find this prospect menacing to their 
own industries.” 

The Annalist remarks that one “of the most 
fascinating aspects of international trade and 
finance is presented in the theoretical certainty 
that the United States, through gold investments 
and through the purchase of German goods, will 
eventually provide the funds for the bulk of 
the total reparations payments. This sets the 
measure,” says the journal, “of our non-entan- 
glement with the affairs of Europe.” 

Coal Age points out that “coal is destined to 
play a major part in any plan of settlement, sinc 
it is one of the few commodities that Germany 
can export in quantity . . . The whole situation 
seems to indicate that a large volume of Germal 
coal is to be pressed upon the market, almost 
regardless of price.” But coal is not Germanys 
only available export product—as a visit to aly 
department store will prove. All intelligent bus 
ness men having adequate comprehension of the 
significance of national interdependence prefer, 
naturally, to place stabilization of world 
ahead of local or individual gain; nevertheless 
the long-headed American will adjust well # 
advance to the flood of German goods 
will inevitably come, in order that Germany stil 
pay what is claimed. ; 

It is hoped, says The Price Current-Groa 
Reporter, that “the inclination of France to come 
Germany further will abate, and it must 
evident that Germany needs her own ; 
and practically unhampered control of her ® 
ternal affairs.” Drug and Chemical M 
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_ The New Quiet 12 is the crowning triumph of The Remington-Noiseless (formerly The Noise- 
s the that great Remington factory at Ilion where the first less Typewriter), the latest addition to the great é 
ured.” practical typewriter saw the light of day fifty years Remington line, is in every respect worthy of its 
: . ago new and greater name. 
y ° I . . ae y ° ’? 
a . t is rightly called “Your Silent Partner,’’ for 
rious In all of these fifty years, no other new model ‘ eit gaey PP diriere tet By 
P ty meine, Epa it has achieved that precious silence so essential in 
marks, | 0 ee — ine . ae on a — many business offices. 
<7 a = N 9 me se 1 as op Part i. 4 ia In New York City alone—in prominent bank- 
extent attery - Cw Mode! 14 $ Ras lOnOwe? the tra ing houses and corporation offices —over 20,000 
s It | machine—so decisive are its many superiorities. of these machines are now in service, and their 
‘tn | Its ““natural touch’’ which makes operation sur- number is increasing daily. 
t | 5 : ; ; “ip. ! a i ’ 
ae passingly easy, its operating simplicity, and the con- The Remington-Noiseless can now be obtained 
- most sistent beauty of its work are a revelation to both anywhere in the United States and Canada. It is 
» and owner and operator. distributed by Remington branches and dealers— 
tainty equipped to give expert and universal service. 
* - ¢ ste « ye ¢ 2c T , / 9 ° e . 
eer With all of its advantages, the New Model 12 Present Noiseless owners are invited to use these 
s, wil costs no more than the ordinary typewriter, a fact new facilities 
ilk i . e ° a € m 
mig which makes it the incomparable machine for gen- | A product of 
ental- eral office work. JIN REMINGTON-NOISELESS TYPEWRITER CORP. 
ned to : 
, since Sold by 
one REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
‘ermal 374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
almost | 
many’ e 
to ally 
t busi- 
of the 
prefer, 
narkets 
theless 
yell i ' 
i a 
yy shal 
t-Griit 
) coer 
be sel 
source : 
her i REMINGTON ACCOUNTING MACHINES-—for all bookkeeping 
farket' REMINGTON PORTABLE-for personal writing 
iVhen writing to REMINGTON TyPEw : Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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|} Aldwych entrance to Bush House. 
| The second London office of 
The Equitable is located here 


“=? IN LONDON 
The Equitable 


has two oflices 





n London we now maintain two offices for this 
I twofold purpose: 


@ To assist in financing the export and import 
trade between England and her colonies and the 
United States. 


@) To accommodate conveniently the constantly 
increasing number of American visitors in London. 


The Moorgate office, serving London’s financial 
district, may be compared to our Wall Street office 
in New York. The Bush House office, which serves 
the hotel and shopping districts of London, corre- 
sponds to our Uptown office in New York. 


Our service facilities in Paris also have been in- 
creased by the enlargement of the Paris Office, at 
23 Rue de la Paix. 


Are you going abroad? 
Holders of the ETC Letter of Credit are entitled to the 
conveniences of our London and Paris offices,.including 
the special Travel Service Bureau of the Paris Office. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E. C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle Street 


Mexico City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California Street 




















is impressed by the definiteness with which 

Dawes committee has made it plain that Ger. 
many can pay, but concludes with the : 
in everybody’s mind—‘Will Germany keep faith? 


Burtness Bill Is Called 
“Asinine Legislation” 


Am introduced by Representative Burtnes 
has raised a small storm of di 
among the farmers and millers. The Measure 
provides that all flour containers shall bear labels 
showing whether the flour within the : 
is made from hard or soft wheat, and 
winter or spring wheat, or a combination of 
such wheats. Modern Miller, stating that the 
Department of Agriculture: is authorized, if this 
bill passes, “to enter any mill at any time” in 
order to examine and inspect the wheat, i 
“Of all the stupid bills, no one of them has 
anything on this bill” And asks: “Who coy 
determine violations in the finished product? No 
one... . There is not a chemist or scientist jp 
Washington who could determine the fact that 
flour is made from a mixture of spring and hard 
winter, except possibly by watching the mam. 
facturer. It is yet to be demonstrated that they 
can tell a flour made from a mixture of sof 
wheat and either hard winter or spring.” Th 
Price Current-Grain Reporter cries: “Can yoy 
imagine such asinine legislation being proposed? 
Its enforcement would create an army of in- 
spectors and the taxpayers another load to carry,” 


Collect Duties on Royalty 
As Well as Duties on Dye 


USTOMS appraisers in New York City have 

recently decided to collect on not only the 
values of imported coal-tar dyes but on these 
values plus the royalty paid on the patents, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter remarks that “it 
seems that the appraisers have simply decided 
that they have been negligent in not heretofore 
collecting revenue which they believe legally pay- 
able to the United States” and adds “of course 
this increase will not be welcomed by consumers 
of the dyes to which it applies” (imported, non- 


competitive coal-tar dyes and other chemicals), | 


Drug and Chemical Markets states that this im- 
position “adds about 5 per cent to the cost o 
the dye,” and points out that “the goods ar 
billed as two separate items, the selling price 
and the royalty”; therefore, the royalty doe 
not seem logically to be a part of the selling 
price. Further, “Royalties on competitive dye 
are not dutiable. Why should they be on non- 
competitive dyes?” 


No doubt the matter will have to be settled | 


by a test case in the courts. 


Digging More White Coal 
In United States and Canada 


HIS nation’s business depends upon its fue- 

any nation’s business does, nowadays—ai 
the search is for fuel sources. Various huge proj- 
ects are being promulgated, in the United States 
and in Canada, for the production of “white 
coal”—electricity produced from water powet 
such as natural falls, dams, rapids, etc. The f 
lowing statement from Universal Engineer, m4 
discussion of coal resources of the Dominio, 
shows the increase of water-power development 
in Canada, since 1886: 2 

“From 1886 to 1913 the total coal consumptiot 
of Canada increased in a fairly regular mann 
in proportion to the population and in 1913 the 
total first exceeded 30,000,000 tons. In 1921 the 
total was less than in 1913 and in 1922 it wi 
12 per cent lower than in 1921. It & shows 
by careful analysis that the stationary or-S 
decreasing total is due to the increasing use 0 
water power. While the population f 
20 per cent in ten years, the use of water powe 
in industry increased 254 per cent in the sam 
time. It would take about 29,000,000 tons 
coal to produce the horsepower now de 
annually in Canada and at $10 a ton this rept 


EgurtasLe Trust Company or New York please mention the Nation’s Bustness 
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000,000. But for the hydro-electric 
wats ati in Quebec and Ontario, these 
provinces would require more than twice their 
present supply of coal, which in 1921 was 

tons.” 

The eastern states are considering the importa- 
tion of power from Canadian sources. Electrical 

tes Samuel Ferguson, president of the 

ord Electric Light Company, as saying: 
“Seven companies in this zone are now combining 
to bring power from Canada.” And 

+ “There is power enough in Canada to 
relieve the New England situation entirely.” 

In the West, the United States federal power 

has been studying the possibilities of a 
Colorado River power and irrigation scheme and 
reported favorably upon it as preferable to 
Boulder Canyon plan. The chief engineer’s 
report makes it clear, says Electrical World, that 
«it would be inadvisable for the Federal Govern- 
ment to undertake the development when private 
is ready and willing to do the work 
ander the water-power act and accomplish all 

of flood control and irrigation which 
could be attained by a federal project.” He 
adds, “The power demand in southern California 
has increased in the past fourteen years at a 
rte of about 13 per cent compounded annually.” 
And further, “It is not extravagant to conclude 
that all the power in the canyon section of the 
Colorado may be absorbed in the next twenty- 
fve or thirty years.” 

As members of the Federal Power Commission, 
Secretaries Work, Weeks and Wallace have re- 
ported on the Boulder Dam project adversely. 
Among other arguments which they advance 
against federal undertakings is this: “It has 
been argued that the United States should finance 
this power development because with a lower 
interest rate, absence of profit and freedom from 
taxation, power could be delivered at a less cost 
than if developed by private capital. This is 
by no means a necessary conclusion, but even if 
it were, electric power is only one element in 
industry, and if federal financing is justified in 
the present case on such grounds, it is similarly 
justified in all other cases and in all branches 
of industry.” The same contention has been ad- 
vanced by others, of both socialist and non- 
socialist schools. 

The iederal water-power act has received, dur- 
ing its three and a half years of life, nearly 
500 applications for power projects, says Electri- 
cal World, “involving an estimated installation 
when constructed of 21,500,000 horsepower, or 
more than twice the total installed horsepower 
in existing water-power plants of all kinds in the 
United States. The commission has issued per- 
mits and licenses for 7,500,000 horsepower, five 
times as much as had been granted under federal 
authority prior to the passage of the act. There 
is 2,400,000 horsepower built or building under 
license of the commission, or nearly twice as 
much as was built under previous federal legisla- 
tion in our whole history. . . . The majority of 
those... which have not yet been acted upon 
involve the Colorado and Columbia Rivers and 

jan boundary waters.” 


gE 


Furriers Deny Charges 
Of Cruelty and Slaughter 


ACCORDING to our neurone patterns, furs 
represent romance, magnificence and com- 
fort, or hardship, blood and horror. One who 
gazes at a window display of luxurious furs 
may—if there is any consciousness whatever be- 
’nd covetousness—summon to the imagination 
ue heroes of the “frozen north,” adven- 
turers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the 

‘Tench trappers and hunters, or construct a set- 
ting suitable to the wearing of such garments— 
Past courtly splendor or modern American pomp 

circumstance. But there are a few persons 
the average who see in the fur trade 
cruelty, greed and waste. 

Fur Trade Review attempts to answer these 
‘onscientious objectors by pointing out that “95 
Pet cent of the skins or the animals killed and 

purchased by the public during the 


When writing to Genera Box Company please mention the 
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Bogalusa, La. 
Brewton, Ala. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cincinnati,Ohio 








Mack'Truck Parts are shipped 


in Pioneer Boxes 


The International Motor Company use the same degree 
of thoroughness in their shipping room that they do 
in building Mack Trucks. Their decision to ship in 
Pioneer (Wirebound) Boxes was the result of care- 
ful investigation. 


Read the following letter trom Mr. L. J. Bennett, 
General Service Manager. It is worth while. 


“It gives us great pleasure to state that we are more 
than satisfied with your PIONEER wirebound boxes, 
and that we do not hesitate to give them our unquali- 
fied endorsement. 

**They are light in weight, which is an important item, 
as it saves us a considerable amount on our shipping 
expense. 


**Since using your boxes, we have had very little break. 
age in transit. This has resulted, not only in a reduc- 
tion in our losses in this respect, but also in our being 
able to give our customers quicker, better service. 


*“It is needless to say that in view of the fact that 
PIONEER boxes have been giving us entire satisfac- 
tion, we expect to continue using them.”’ 


Large and small shippers in every line of industry are 
giving their products better protection, increasing the 
efficiency of their shipping department and saving money 
by using Pioneer Wirebound Boxes and Crates. 


It will cost you nothing to find out how they are doing 
it—and how you can do it. A short letter to us is all 
that is necessary. 


Write for ‘‘General Box Service’’—a booklet of 
information on better boxing and crating methods. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


504 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SEVENTEEN FACTORIES GIVE YOU CLOSE AT HAND SERVICE: 


Houston, Tex. 
ilmo, Mo. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Detroit, Mich. 

East St.Louis, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 

Hattiesburg, Miss. Louisville, Ky. 
Winchendon, Mass. 





Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Pear! River, La. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Extremely Heavy Service 


The Mac-Whyte Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
owners of the wire rope mill illustrated above, 
require floors that will withstand terrific wear and 
stay smooth. 


In 1918, Bloxonend was laid directly over a worn 
concrete floor in one of the main aisles. Later it 
was installed throughout the mill. And the reason— 


Bloxonend, end-grain, resilient, comfortable, . 
: : * * ‘ Bloxonend is made of Southern 
dustless, is so designed thatit resists abrasive wear pine with the tough end grain up. 


ij i . It comes in 8ft. Lengths with the 
and stays smooth always. Practically no upkeep cost omnes a St lo = 





Booklet ‘‘M” contains some interesting floor data. 
Write our nearest office today for a copy of it! 


« 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
New York: 501 Fifth Ave. Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. Detroit: ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Chicago: 332 S. Mich. Ave. Boston: 88 Broad St. San Francisco: Hobart Bldg. 


BLOXONEND 


Si, FLOORING sith, 














The 1924 Extra Edition of Nation’s 
Copies of the Business (ready June 5) will contain 
the best speeches and discussions of 
the Twelfth Annual Meeting of The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, held in Cleveland, May 6-8, 


EXTRA EDITION when business leaders from every 


State in the Union discussed mutual 


of NATION’S BUSINESS problems of National and individual 


importance. One copy of the Extra 
Edition will be sent to each member 


10c Each and to each subscriber without charge. 


Additional copies will be sold to 
We will send them to you in —_— post | members and subscribers only, at the 
ene hed ie coe. aubuae nominal price of 1oc each. Address 
method, 10c per copy. Tue Nation’s Business, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Convention Number 





























writ to CARTER BLoxoNEND FLoorinc Company please mention the 





past year can be grouped in two Classes 

follows: 
Predatory and destructive animals, 
Animals killed for food.” 


These are mostly the smaller sorts—from fors 
down to squirrels and moles. The argument ; 
that if these animals, which destroy birds ; 
bird eggs in great numbers, were not Slaugh 
the decrease in bird life would be so great 
insect life would overrun everything, resulting 
“in the starvation of our race through the ; 
dations of our insect enemies. .. . Consider,” the 
journal continues, “that the daily ration Of a fox 
is one pheasant or the equivalent in weight oj 
other smaller birds, the song birds and others, 
most of which are insectivorous, or that the 
raccoon is an insatiable birds’ egg eater, while 
the weasel and his cousin, the ermine, kill any. 
thing with feathers for pure blood lust.” 
as for muskrat (of which more skins were hap. 
died last year than of any other pelt), “the 
rats, in certain localities, have undermined dan 





and factory buildings that were dependent jy | 


their power upon the adjoining streams or river 
where they hibernate.” 


Industrial Accidents 
Reach New High Recorj 


N NEW YORK STATE, the factories kill, on 

the average, 5 workers each day, and injur 
1,000 a day. That conclusion is drawn from the 
annual report of the New York State Industrial 
Commission, says Manufacturers Record, in a 
article by Guy M. Walker, and appears in star. 
tling contrast to the record of Great Britain for 
1921, “which shows that there are five times a 
many accidents per one thousand of workers in 
New York state as there are in Great Britain, 
and this in spite of the fact that British factories 





do not compare with American in matters of | 
safety appliances and safety conditions for the | 


workers,” 

The facts, however, do not bear out the con- 
tention that New York suffers alone in this high 
accident record.* National Safety News says that 
industrial accidents increased during last year all 


over the United States. Reasons advanced are | 


(a) increased industrial activity involving u- 
trained help, (b) production taking precedence af 
prudence. 


Mine Men Convinced 
Of Standardization’s Values 


N INING men are coming to realize the neces- 
4 sity of cutting costs through better man- 
agement, and the American Mining Congress has 
already sent to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee definite recommendations (which 
are available to the entire mining industry), ac 
cording to The Mining Congress Journal, ior 
“national standards to include mining ventilation 
both in coal and metal mines, underground trams- 
portation in coal mines, drainage in coal mines, 
outside coal handling equipment and underground 
power transmission and power equipment.” One 
company, having tried standardization principles, 
reports a saving through one year of $45,000. 
Several others likewise have experienced great 
benefits. Gradually “standardization is becoming 
recognized as the arch enemy of waste.” 

But Manufacturers Record thinks the Depart 
ment of Commerce is really going a little to 
far in this standardization stuff. Their sentiments 
might be set down (with apologies) in ve® 
form, as follows: 


They are standardizing lumber; 
They are standardizing bricks; 
They would standardize our pages 
And the length of miners’ picks. 


Why not standardize “our little home”— 
Perhaps our women’s hats, 

Set a measure for our news stuff 
Stated—say—in kilowatts? 


Why not go a little further, then, 
In high standard standardizing, 

And standardize the bureau’s life 
And the date of their demising! 
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Bis Oil Company Has 84 Fords 
in Daily Service 


‘‘Running 12 months a year over all manner of 
roads, these cars average 12,000 miles, enabling 
the salesmen to cover far more territory than 
would be possible by train. 


“Nothing can equal the Ford One-Ton Truck 
for fast, economical delivery of oil and gasoline 
in quantities up to 400 gallons,” says S. Steen, 
Superintendent of the Automotive Department 
of Wadhams Oil Company at Milwaukee. 


For eight years this concern has used Fords for 
delivery and sales work and now have sixty 
Ford Coupes, ten Roadsters, fourteen Ford 
One-Ton Trucks and a Fordson Tractor. 


“The Ford Coupe -is the standard salesmen’s 
car,” continues Mr. Steen. ‘‘We prefer them 
because they give less trouble and have by far 
the lowest initial and upkeep cost. Compared 
with other makes of cars a saving in operating 
cost of $180 to $584 per car is gained. 


‘‘Ford Roadsters fitted with a box body are used 
for special delivery and service work. We also 
use a Fordson Tractor for removing snow around 
filling stations and general work around our 
refinery. It gives perfect satisfaction and we 
would not be without it. 


‘‘Two mechanics do all the repair work on our 
84 Fords except for minor adjustments that are 
made on the road.” 


Any Authorized Ford Dealer has facts and figures that wiil 
show you how you can profitably Fordize your business 


One-Ton Truck Chassis, $370 F. O. B. Detroit 


Sora 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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When writing to Foro Moror Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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e Costs 
Known In Advance 


A National Institution 


Saunders System owns, con- 


% 


XECUTIVES can now know accurately the cost of 
operating motor cars for business—without making a 
capital investment or maintaining a complicated account- trols and operates stations in 
ing system. Wherever they go, your representatives can these cities: 
enjoy the business advantages of personally operated cars } oe Louieville 
—with none of the abuses or excess costs. Atlanta Loveland, Colo. 


. - Bessemer, Ala. Memphis 
The Saunders System of renting new, clean cars, driven 


Birmingham Milwaukee 
by customers, is now operated in forty cities on a standard- Chattanooga Mobile 


° ° . A Cinci ti Moline 
ized basis of uniform efficiency and low cost. For most pS me a ~ rl 
users, the cost is actually less than private ownership. Columbus Nashville aN 
orem A : . : avenport ew any, in 
Liability protection and insurance above $15 damage — Oklahoma A 
i istance Denver Omaha 
All charges are definite and based on the — di : ———. fe 
your men drive. Costs are as low as 10c per mile and no Ronmastite Rockford 
higher than 14c for any type Ford. Gear shift cars 16c. Ft. Colline, Rock Island 
i i rs. o. pringfield, Ili. 
You buy the gas and oil. Coupes, Sedans and Touring ” osncburg reheld, O. 
Traveler’s Identification Cards are furnished to elimi- Houston St. Joseph, Mo. 


: : Indianapolis Tulsa 
nate red tape. With these, your men can get cars in- eneuatier  ‘‘eametenm, die. 


stantly at any Saunders Station. May we supply you Lincoln Washington, D.C. 
with these cards and other details of Saunders Service 
as applied to your business? 






> 
¥ 


Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Co. 


Executive Offices 
102 Saunders Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


101 1924 Saunders Drive-It- Yourself Ce. © 














NOTE: Tear this out 
and send it to a business friend 








To the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me the Nation’s Business, your official monthly publication, be- 
ginning with the JUNE number. Bill me later for $7.50 for the three 
year term-subscription (OR: I enclose remittance with this coupon). 
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City AND STATE 











Saunpers Drive-It-Yoursrir Co. please mention the ! 





News of Organized 


Business 





—— 
The Ideal Chamber Secretary 


Fe dedeterphl and worker in the labora. 
tory of human life; a teacher of the 
creed that men are of value in the world 
to the extent that they are able and will. 
ing to work in harmony with other men; 
a leader whose mission is to organize and 
inspire the unselfish cooperation of pro- 
gressive. men and women in the mutual 
cause of community development; a civic 
engineer whose business is the building of 
better cities, better citizenship, and a bet- 
ter country; a business manager who ad- 
ministers the affairs of the organization, 
interprets its policies, and directs the work 
of its staff; an executive who serves un- 
selfishly the best interests of the organiza. 
tion and the community it represents, 
F. ROGER MILLER, 

Business Manager, The Macon Chamber of 
Commerce, Macon, Ga. 











A Way of Listing Industrial Sites 


O PROVIDE for greater industrial expansion 

of San Francisco the chamber in cooperation 
with the real estate board has made a plan for 
the complete listing of all industrial properties. 
Many brokers from time to time have come in 
contact with prospective citizens who are un- 
decided on the location of their business enter- 
prises. The matter of location, the chamber be- 
lieves, is a problem in industrial engineering, and 
it has made preparations to solve the problem 
efficiently and expeditiously. Under the coopera- 
tive plan real estate agencies will work together to 
show and to sell sites best suited to the prospec- 
tive business, whether or not the sites are among 
their own listings. The method of procedure 
provides that industrial properties within the 
scope of the plan shall include: 

“All vacant lots or improved properties, except 
such properties as are purely residential in char- 
acter, offered in whole or part for sale or lease 
within the districts designated by the San Fran- 
cisco zoning ordinance as light industrial, heavy 
industrial, or unrestricted and other industrial 
properties. 

“All lofts or store rooms suitable for manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, jobbing or agency purposes 
offered for rent or lease in any part of San 
Francisco. 

“All listings shall be submitted to the chamber 
of commerce on a form to be furnished by the 
real estate board to its members, and no listings 
will be accepted from owners direct. . When a 
prospective purchaser or lessee comes to the 
chamber of commerce from any source the repre- 
sentative of the real estate board at the chamber 
of commerce will endeavor to assist him in find- 
ing the property best suited to his particular needs 
and for the benefit of the community at large. Ii 
and when such prospect decides that a particular 
property meets with his needs, the representative 
will conduct him to the broker listing that 
property and will assist the broker in every way 
possible in closing the deal.” 


Brooklyn Holds Industrial Show 


O ADVERTISE the borough’s industrial prod- 

ucts an exposition was held in Brooklyn ul- 
der the auspices of the chamber of commerce. 
The exhibits were on display for a week 
included shoes, coffee, glass, lumber, razor, 
automobile trucks, paints and varnishes, steam 
pumps, die castings, motion pictures, candy, . 
wear, photographs, hardware, soft drinks, tires, 
chemicals, plumbing supplies, household furniture, 
parquet flooring, meats, soaps, storage batteries, 
elevators, pianos, ice cream, stair cushions, office 
furniture, and the many parts of automo 
Exhibits were also displayed by charitable institu- 
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tions with spaces donated by Brooklyn banks and 


The chamber provided afternoon and evening 
to entertain visitors to the exposition, 
an included an exposition section in Brooklyn, 


the chamber’s magazine. 
Special Course at Penn State 


COURSE in industrial organization and 
A management will be given by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College through its department of 
industrial engineering in cooperation with the 
engineering extension department. The course 
will begin on June 16 and end on June 28. The 
instruction will include lectures and laboratory 
work. J. O. Keller, head of the industrial engi- 
neering department, is the administrative officer 
in charge of the instruction. oil 

The course includes the study of organization 
and administration, the industrial plant, purchas- 
ing and stores, manufacturing methods, planning 
and production control, industrial accounting, and 
personnel administration. The fee for the entire 
course, including tuition and all living expenses, 
is $75. 

Reception for Soccer Victors 


INNING of the national soccer champion- 

ship by the Fall River football team gave 
opportunity for the chamber to hold a commu- 
nity reception for members of the team. The pro- 
gram included four-minute appreciative talks by 
representatives of the city government, organized 
labor, the merchants, the manufacturers, and the 
public. The reception was held in a large audi- 
torium. Admission was by invitation, and about 
3,500 persons were guests. The chamber reports 
that the reception gave a new basis for popular 
understanding of the chamber’s supporting inter- 
est in civic affairs. 


A Traffic Club at Shreveport 


TRAFFIC club has been organized at 

Shreveport, Louisiana, with a membership 
of one hundred and fifty. The purpose of the 
club is to provide means for a closer acquain- 
tanceship between industrial and railroad traffic 
representatives, a better understanding of the 
problems with which they are mutually con- 
cerned, and a harmonious adjustment of all traffic 
problems. 


A 600-Mile Six-Day River Cruise 


600-MILE six-day good-will cruise by river 

steamer to nineteen towns in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia was made by the Cin- 
cinnati business men on invitation of the chamber. 
The cruise was planned and directed by the 
chamber. The fare of $145 included transporta- 
tion, meals, state room, and entertainment. 

The itinerary included Cincinnati, Ripley, Man- 
chester, Portsmouth, Ironton, Gallipolis, Middle- 
port, Pomeroy, Racine, and Marietta in Ohio; 
Augusta, Maysville, Vanceburg, Greenup, Ashland, 
and Catlettsburg in Kentucky; Huntington, Point 
Pleasant, Ravenswood, and Parkersburg, in West 
Virginia. 

Management Congress at Prague 


A INTERNATIONAL congress for consider- 
ation of problems of management, advertised 
as the first of its kind, is to be held at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, July 21, 22, 23, and 24. The 
congress was conceived and planned by the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Czechoslovakia and 
the Masaryk Academy of Prague. Decisive in 
the concept of the congress was realization of the 
importance of understanding of the principles and 
methods in using economic resources in the com- 
plete restoration of a prosperous and enduring 
peace, 
The congress will be held under the auspices 
of the government of the Republic of Czechoslo- 
la, the Masaryk Academy, the American Engi- 
neering Council, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, the American Society of 
echanical Engineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the American Management 
Association, the Management Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 


























More (Coal than the Ruhr 


—and iron in limitless amounts 
in Utah make for the lowest steel 
production costs in the United 
States, within a short distance of— 





VERY business man with a nation-wide outlook on industrial expansion will follow with 
close interest the developments now in progress in Utah—of which Salt Lake City is the 
financial, industrial and commercial, as well as the political capital. 


Utah’s steel industry, now representing an investment of more than $10,000,000, is firmly 
established and prosperous. More than $1,000,000 a week is being taken from the ground, 





representing the mining production of 210 different minerals. 


In 1923 Utah was first in silver production of the 
nation, second in copper, third in lead, sixth in gold 


In 1923, the value of products manufactured in Salt Lake City reached a total of $103,814,000. 
Manufactured products in Utah increased from $15,000,000 in 1905, to $300,000,000 in 1920— 
a gain of 500 percent in fifteen years. Salt Lake City is served by six main trunk line rail- 
roads, making possible excellent markets for her products on the Pacific Coast and in the 
middle west. 


Salt Lake City’s bank clearings in 1923 were $785,320,c00—taking fourth rank in bank 
clearings of cities between 100,000 and 150,000 population. More than $8,976,000 was 
spent in building activities during the same year, and the first quarter of 1924 showed a gain 
of 50 per cent over the same period last year. Salt Lake City is the jobbing center for seven 
states and 7,000,000 people! 21,652 merchants do business with her wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 


Located on the shores of the marvelous Great Salt Lake and in the Center of 
Scenic America, Salt Lake City is a tourist point of unsurpassed prominence. 
The knowledge carried away by travelers of her resources, her progress, her 
beauties and her supremely desirable living conditions is reacting with a 
constantly accelerating influx of new people and new capital. 


Some of the most promising business opportunities in the United States today for men with capital 
—moderate or large—are those existing in Salt Lake City, and Utah. 


For detailed information, write or wire the Department-of Industries (N-1) 
requesting copy of the Industrial Analysis of Salt Lake City and Utah 


The Chamber of Commerce 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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In The Swiftly Moving 
World of Business 


Nearly every invention in transportation and communication was de- 
signed primarily to save time. Business, too, relies largely upon speedy 
turnover for financial success. This in turn makes necessary swift 
means for the distribution of goods. 

Banking is both the vanguard and rearguard of business. Thus a 
business man depends largely upon the capacities of his bank to provide 
a rapidly operating service. 

The Bank of America meets this requirement completely. Carefully 
selected representative banks in the commercial centers of the world and 
an organization widely experienced in business banking enable this insti- 
tution to handle efficiently and promptly banking matters of national or 
international extent. 


Further information will be gladly 
given tf you will write us. 
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ping of corrugated fibre boxes. 






Style No. 1 Cooler. Style No. 2 Cooler. easy-to-follow instructions. 


50 Ibs. ice capacity suit- 100 Ibs. ice capacity 
able for about 20 men, suitable for $0 to 60 men - 
$51.00 F.0.B. Buffalo. $66.00 F.0.B. Buffalo. 
IF at the end of thirty days you are not 
satisfied that Jewett Square Water Cool- 
ers increase the efficiency and contentment 







for the asking. Write today 





30a West Water Street, 





| '28Pages~80 Illustrations 


HERE is an invaluable guide for 
shippers) Nota eatalog buta 
yf y complete, pocket-size manual, con- 
f taining all the information the ship- 
per needs for proper and economical 
selection. packing, sealing and ship- 





of your workers, return them. 

Jewett Square Water Coolers are con- 
nected with the regular city water system 
which makes them year round water dis- 
pensers; can be used in the cold weather 
without ice. They use 25% less ice than 
other drinking water coolers, because they 
take the ice in the cake and have cork 
insulated walls. 

THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO. 
25 Chandler St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


JEWETT 


SQUARE WATER COOLER 


hi 








MUNN & CO. 


602 Woolworth Building, New York 


Tower Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Scientific American Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 
Hobart Bidg., 582 Market St., : 

Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














r 


My 


Hand Books on Patents, ‘Trade Marks, 
etc., sent free. Our 78 years of experi- 
ence, efficient service, at. fair dealing 
assure fullest value and protection to 
the applicant. The Scientific Ameri- 
can should be read by all inventors. 


tan Francisco, Calif. 


Every Shipper Needs 
this Reference Book 


Hun- 


dreds of pages of complicated packing 
regulations — boiled down into simple, 


This manual tells how to select the right type of 
box. Shows how to pack various products correctly 
and how to seal every style of corrugated fibre box. 

Complete. Convenient. Authoritative And yours 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
Sandusky. Ohie 
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National Association of Cost Accoy th 
Society of Industrial Engineers, and 4 
Society. = Tayler 
The program has been arranged at the 

of the Czechoslovak sponsors to Present the 
principles and methods developed by the most 
progressive American industrial manag and 
the methods of management, the conditions, and 
the problems of certain American industries which 
are important basic, national industries of Czecho. 
slovakia. 


Summer Session at Northwesterg 


NSTRUCTIONS in special courses in cop. 

merce and economics will be offered at North. 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, from June 
23 to August 16. Most of the courses meet 
daily, and will bear three semester hours of 
credit. Many of the courses may be credited 
toward advanced degrees. The courses includ 
accounting, advertising, banking, economics, land 
economics, marketing and merchandising, nq 
organization and management. The matriculy. 
tion fee is $5, and the tuition is $60 for the 
term. 


Farmers Are Hosts to City Men 


ARMERS living near Racine, Wisconsin, ar 

appreciative of their entertainment by civic 
clubs and the association of commerce at Racine, 
and they have given testimonial to their feeling 
in a dinner for the business men of the city, A 
hundred farmers got together, prepared a pro. 
gram, came into the city and entertained bus. 


ness men. The meeting gave both the farmers 


and the business men opportunity to express their 
opinions on matters of common interest, 


Civic Groups Form Councils 


C—— or councils for bringing together rep- 


resentatives of civic organizations for the dis- 


cussion of questions of common interest are now | 


established in Montgomery, Alabama; Canton, 
Ohio; Kansas City, Kansas; Boone, Iowa, and 
Brooklyn, New York. In some cities the presi- 
dents of the organizations serve on the councils. 
In others, the secretaries are the representatives. 
Some of the councils regulate their procedures 
by constitutions and by-laws. Discussions at 
the council table serve to inform all organizations 
of matters of civic concern and provide op- 
portunities for acquaintance with the purposes 
and accomplishments of each organization rep- 
resented. Chambers of commerce are actively 
represented in the civic councils. 


Trenton Wares at Atlantic City 


HE PRODUCTS of Trenton, New Jersey, 
will be permanently displayed at Atlantic 
City on the new Central pier. The exhibition wil 
be arranged under the auspices of the chamber, and 


Trenton’s diversified industries will be fully | 
represented. A large electric sign will be a fea- | 
ture of the exhibition. The sign will flash Tren | 


ton’s slogan, “Trenton makes, the world takes.” 


A List of Books on Merchandising 


g bs HELP employes in stores and in_ indus 
tries of the city, the chamber at Sp 


Massachusetts, has issued a booklet presenting the 


titles and catalog numbers of books on i 
dising and selling which are accessible at the city 
library. The chamber provided for the entire & 
pense of issuing and distributing the , 
The city librarian selected the titles included @ 
the list of books. Assurance is given 
library will try to obtain additional books ® 
desired. 


City Managers Issue Yearbook 


HE TENTH yearbook of the City Manages 

Association is now obtainable from the olitt 
of the executive secretary, John C. Stutz, Lae 
rence, Kansas. The yearbook presents 
tory, growth and accomplishments of the 
manager plan. There are seven articles om 
administration by city managers in Ca’ 
Zealand, and the United States. Included a 


Vhen writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 
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BAKELITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 








Here is a partial list 
of products 
made from Bakelite 


“The Material of 
a Thousand Uses’’ 


Airplane propellers 
Ammeter cases _ 
Anti-friction bearings 
Ash receivers 

Attachment plugs 
Automobile door handles 
Automobile lock parts 


Billiard balls ; 
Bookkeeping machine parts 
Bowling bal s 

Brake linings 

Brush-holder insulation 
Buttons 

Cable terminals 

Calendar frames 

Camera cases 

Candlesticks 

Cane handles 

Carbon brushes 

Castancts 

Casters 

Check protector parts 
Cigar and cigarette holders 
Clock cases 

Clutch facings 
Commutators 

Condenser cases 

Containers for liquid 

Crank handles 

Dash pots 

Dental lamps 

Distributor heads (ignition) 
Door handles and knobs 


Earrings 

Electric drill parts 

Electric piano controls 

Electric sign parts 

Fan bases 

Fire extinguisher shells 
ing reels 

Fountain pens 











A better material 
for you, too 


UNDREDS of manufacturers in widely 

differing lines, with every facility for care- 
ful research and test, have found in BAKELITE 
a material that has made possible higher 
standards of quality, while frequently effect- 
ing substantial manufacturing economies. 


The two uses here illustrated—radio and automo- 
tive ignition—are merely representative of the many 
purposes for which BAKELITE has been selected as 
the material that best meets all requirements. 


Known chemically as phenol resin, but sold under 
the trade mark “BAKELITE,” it is made in many dif- 
ferent forms, such as molding materials, varnish, 
cement, lacquer, enamel; in sheets, rods and tubes, 
and in transparent form. 


Our engineering department will be glad to confer 
with manufacturers who are interested in discussing 
the possibilities of BAKELITE for their own use. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue 636 West 22nd Street 
New York Chicago 











BAKELITE 
Only equipment that is the registered In radio apparatus the 
will pass the most Trade Mark for the quality and dependa- 
rigid tests is used on Phenol Resin Prod- bility of theinsulation 
the U. S. army planes, ucts manufactured are matters of supreme 
now on their great under patents importance. Bakelite 
globe encircling ad- owned by the is, therefore, the cho- 


venture. That is why BAKELITE sen insulation for the 
Bakelite insulation CORPORATION panels, dials, sockets 
Protects the and other parts on all 


Delco De Forest 
IGNITION Radiophones 

















When writing to BAKseLite Corporation please mention the Nation’s Business 


Here is a partial list 
of products 
made from Bakelite 


“The Material of 
{a Thousand Uses” 


Fuse blocks 


Gasoline tank caps 

Gear shift balls 

Gears; camshaft, oil and 
pump, for automobiles 

Goggles 

Gun butt plates 

High tension insulators 

Ignition coil cases 

Ignition insulation 

Ignition timers 

Instrument boards 

Instrument cases 

Instrument handles of all 
kinds 

Insulating panels 

Insulation washers and 
bushings 

Knife handles 


Lamp sockets 

Lock parts, automobile 

Magnet spools 

Magneto gears 

Mandolin keys and bridges 

Mechanical games 

Mechanical piano parts 

Meter covers and bases 

Motion picture machine 
parts 

Music roll ends 

Necklaces ° 

Ozonizing apparatus 

Paper weighta 

Pen handles 

Pencil barrels 

Pendants 

Percolator handles 

Phonograph motor parts 

Phonograph records 

Photographic trays 
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NORTON FLOORS 





CERAMIC MOSAIC TILE NOW 
MADE WITH NON-SLIP SURFACE 


Alundum Tile is now being made in the ceramic 
mosaic sizes 34’ square and 1” hex and in colors, 
brown, buff, gray, green, salmon, and white. 


Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile may be used exclu- 
sively or in combination with vitreous or glazed tile, 
thereby attaining a non-slip ceramic mosaic floor. 


Ideal for the edge of swimming pools, shower baths 
and washrooms, behind lunch and soda fountain 
counters, in restaurants and for store entrances. 


Like the other Norton Floors Alundum Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile takes its name from Alundum abrasive. 
The use of this hard, tough abrasive so well known as 
the abrading element in Norton Grinding Wheels 
gives to the tile a surface that is durable and prac- 
tically slip-proof. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ontario 


T-102 

















From Charles W. Eliot 


President Emeritus of Harvard University 


“TI hope that Mr. Barnes’ book entitled “The Genius of American 
Business’ will be given the largest possible circulation by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A. It states in a convincing 
way the principles on which business should be conducted, and 
supports those principles with solid facts in great variety.” 











are the proceedings of the tenth annual 
vention of city managers in Washi rg 
and a directory of cities with city Any 
managers, and the salaries paid as of March 
1924. 15, 


Conference on Cost Accounting 


g Be PROCEEDINGS of the second confer. 
ence on uniform cost accounting 
New York City under the direction of the De. 
partment of Manufacture of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, are now avail. 
able in a printed report. The conference was in 
session two days, with an attendance of two 
hundred and fifty representatives of American ip. 
dustries. Cost accounting systems were discussed 
with reference to the following industries; Bak. 
ing, paper, printing and printing inks, tanning, 
cotton finishing, corrugated boxes, rubber fresh 
milk, and tent and awning. , 

The conference approved the plan for uniform 
cost accounting presented by the Department of 
Manufacture. The merit of the plan is estab. 
lished by its successful application to many in- 
dustries. Uniform cost accounting may now be 
accepted by any industry, the department be. 
lieves, with every assurance of satisfactory ac. 
complishment. 

The report is obtainable from the Department 
of Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, at 25 cents a copy. 


New Offices Opened at Wausau 


5 ges NEW offices of the chamber at Wausau, 
Wisconsin, include an auditorium, a room for 
meetings of directors and committeemen, anda 
tourist bureau. A permanent exhibition of manu- 
factured products is a feature of the new offices, 
Represented in the displays are twenty-five manu- 
facturers. Each manufacturer in turn has the 
use of a large front display window for a week 
at a time. The opening of the new offices was 
celebrated with the chamber’s annual banquet. 


Discussions of Retailers’ Expenses 


ROUPS of retail merchants are being inter- 

ested by some of the local chambers of com- 
merce in meetings for discussion of their costs of 
doing business. These group discussions are be- 
ing based on ‘Retailers’ Expenses,” published re- 
cently by the Domestic Distribution Department 
of the National Chamber, and are for the purpose 
of facilitating the interchange of ideas and expe- 
rience with regard to expenses. 

Letters have been sent to retailers in Man- 
chester, Connecticut, by the Manchester chamber, 
emphasizing the value of giving an evening’s dis- 
cussion to each expense item dealt with in “Re- 
tailers’ Expenses.” To quote from the letter, 
“These meetings will give us the double advan- 
tage of getting closer together as merchants of the 
same town should, and also the opportunity to 
study and discuss our business problems and 
methods amongst ourselves, when each may learn 
something from the other.” 

The same plan is to be followed by the cham- 
ber at Herkimer, New York. Gale S. Nice, the 
secretary, writes: “I should like to take up 
one of these expense items at a meeting of our 
retailers, have some one of the men who has given 
it special study, and who is a fairly good speaker, 
go over it with the men and lead the discussion. 

The Mena (Arkansas) Commercial Club it- 
tends to conduct similar discussions among 
retailers. 

Ordinarily there is difficulty in getting some Te 
tailers to install modern accounting methods, m- 
ventory methods and other improvements. 
discussions should increase interest in watching ¢- 
penses and should lead to the adoption of more 
standardized accounting systems. 


Providence Chamber Entertains 


JAIRST-HAND information on business condi 

tions in the important commercial countne 
of the world was made available to the busines 
men of Rhode Island through the enterprise 0 
the chamber at Providence. The chamber’s for- 
eign trade committee and the cooperative bureal 
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oC. of the United aoe Dennen of Coser 
arranged a one-day conference between manufac- 
Ae turers and exporters, and representatives of the TAKING WHISKERS AT FACE VALUE 
Among the speakers were Grosvenor M. Jones, : 
chief of the finance and investment department ee - 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
onfer. pur Lynn W. Meekins, New England dis- 
Id in trict manager of the Department of Commerce; 
: Henry M. Morse, chief of the specialties divi- 
tye sion; Walter H. Rastall, chief of the industrial 
a division, and R. A. Lundquist, chief of the elec- 
oi trical equipment division. Business men also had 
two unity for informal discussion of their prob- 
n in. with the government representatives. The 
usseq yom included a luncheon and a dinner for 
Bak- the speakers, and a smoker in the evening. 
ning, 
fresh Dinners for Oklahoma Teachers 
form BOYS and girls of Oklahoma should re- 
at of ceive their education in Oklahoma’s schools 
vt and colleges, believes the chamber at Oklahoma 
rin City. To give expression to its belief the cham- 
N be ber arranged a series of dinners for teachers in 
be- the state educational institutions. The dinners 
ate are intended to provide opportunity to acquaint 
the citizens with the available educational facili- 
ment | ties, and to commend them to wider use. 
i Oregon Wants More Tourists 
IHE OREGON State Chamber of Commerce 
believes in advertising, and just by way of 
testifying to that belief it gave a luncheon in 
ol Chicago for the passenger traffic managers and 
} the advertising agents of twenty-two railroad It may be co 
oa | systems, together with representatives of Chicago S y ; nceded that many a br ave heart has beaten 
“aa | newspapers and newspaper syndicates. The behind a bicaudate beard, but who will say that a moss- 
luncheon gave the chamber opportunity to pre- ’ ° ° Z 
ad sent the outstanding tourist attractions of Ore- covered Adam Ss apple is either a thing of beauty or neces- 
ask oe’ All the a _, even = water, for the sarily a joy forever? 
luncheon was brought from Oregon. : af 
- When men of high attainm illi 
uet, it Bi siness Conventions t g ttal ents were willing to wear 
ee VUusine such whiskers as are shown here it was customary to make 
. = City Orzanication covenants under cover. Now bewildering entanglements 
iter- Descoeces French Lick, Ind.A wos ts ae Pharmaceutical are out of order, and open spaces openly arrived at lon 
om- eseeveoe Lancaster, Pa.... National Cigar Leaf Tobacco ° 
sol | Association. . character to ambassadorial countenances, 
be- | Ricsinees San Francisco. . lay Mwai Steamship D it h P h =“ - é h 
j Association. 
| re- Books 0% 5 San Francisco...American Wholesale Coal As- al y s aving as, = act, come an established habit 
sociation. : 
oe ae San Tdalee,, . Association of Operative Mill- among men who recognize the great importance of looking 
xpe- + 6..... SMS So's 00s National Foreign Trade Coun- their best. 
“ ot Pe New York...... National mptintien of Mutual ; 9 
Savings " 
iber, Fissisuesmochester..... ieatien Cider and Vinegar 
dis- oa es CN Pe ye oe Ly eee ore 
i i a. See Sheville N. C.. National Fertilizer Association. 
aa 10.,....... Kansas City,Mo.S« nuthwestern ‘Coal Guasshave ; 
’ Association. a 
: 10-13.....Buffalo......... National Association of Credit R d & h C 
van 
: Men. 
is | oe Atlantic City. . Railway Supply Manufactur- ap 1 sia a ve re am 
ers Association, 
and 12-13... Chigago........ National Hardwood Lumber . 
Association. — 9 
ear BrseesPitaborgh..... Western Clase and Pottery softens the beard at the base—where the razor’s work is done 
Association. 
aa 16-19.....Los Angeles... National Association of Retail You can shave easily and quickly, no matter how heavy 
te 1620.....Des Moines..... National, Saddlery | Manufac- your beard may be, if you will lather with Colgate’s. 
16-20... .New York ctell Credit: then's Metion : aa 
od Me ee”: -- Rene Ceeee Stats: ational It does away with hot towel applications, and 
Mod. 5 D ines Tholesa Associa- : P ‘ 
her Z — ea of the United Staten needs no rubbing in with the fingers. Best of 
= ao... we" facturerg Association, all, it leaves the face cool, soothed, and 
Nites ington..... Natio Assoc Shee i 
ong : Metal, Contractors of the velvety after shaving. 
nited States. 
» Se A ssociated “Manufacturers of F 
“lect Ss. 
In- 23-27...., ColoradoSprings. National Association of Build- 
_ 23-26..... San Francisco.. .National Retail Hardee As. Let us send you a 
ore 24-26... Pittsburgh... ... fenesaamieead Stamp Manufac- free trial tube con- 
turers Association. tainin cream 
24-26... W. Baden, Ind... National Association of Master ina for 22 a“ mages oe” ea: 
24-26..... New York... .. National  ‘Ceniintetal Glass more comfortable a 199 Fulton St., New York 
Pere Association inisenn: diated a Please send me the free trial 
4 : of t t tates. u ’ r e 
adi 4-27... .Chicag ees. 6s . National Retail Tea and Coffee h hed ais of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
ne ee Merchants Association. ee en 7 Cream, for better, easier shaving. 
Oe edie tic City. . — Association of Nurs- Just fill out and 7 pe 
; M4 30-July 3..Milwaukee...... American Electro-Platers So- mail the coupon. in ie 
all 30-July 2. Cedar Point, O...National Macaroni Manufac- “tt re 
— Association, Incorpo- ad S006. si saicicsticis” cecatonatiatndieaaia ciate 
Ta * 
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HE reason for the increas- 
ing use of Du-Plex and Mon- 
O-Post Envelopes is simple. 
Printed matter MUST be read. 


Du- Plex and Mon-O- Post En- 
velopes with one compartment 
for your catalog or booklet trav- 
elling under Third-Class mailand 
another for your letter travel- 
ling under First-Class mail, 
GET printed matter read.. They 
place sales letter and printed 
matter before the prospect at the 
same time. 


Du-Plex and Mon-O -Post Envelopes 
Save time, effort and selling expense. 
They eliminate waste of expensive 
printed matter. And they give you just 
what you are looking for— more sales 
through the mails. 


An enlightening booklet on direct-by- 
mail selling is y6urs for the asking. Just 
write for “‘Suppose This Were Your 
Catalog.” 


Du-Plex Envelopes, in stock sizes and in average 

quantities, are sold by many leading stationers. 

If you cannot secure them locally write direct to 
“ Maziing Information Headquarters.” 


DU-PLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION 
363 South Sixth Street, Quincy, Illinois 
“Mailing Information Headquarters” 

‘Twenty-four Branches in Metropolitan Centers 








DuPlex 


, 2-in-1l 
ENVELOPES 


Pat. U.S. A. May 20, 1919, Oct. 

9, 1923, Feb. 28, 1924. Pat. Can- 

ada Sept. 30, 1919. Other Pats. 
Pending 


COLUMBIAN 


mon-0-eosy 


Two 


ENVELOPES 


Patented July 19, 1921 
Other Pats. Pending 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


ASTER plumbers are to meet in West 

4 Baden for their annual convention. In 
that small Hoosier model of an earlier Baden 
are springs famed for their medicinal proper- 
ties. Perhaps the plumbers will be able to 
wash away workaday cares in the pleasant 
waters of this western spa, but it does seem 
that the mechanical adjuncts of the springs 
may tempt expression of professional interest. 
When the expert eye lights upon nature’s bub- 
bling founts will it not see possibilities of new- 
fangled contrivances for harnessing the flow? 
If the plumbers are hard pressed to make 
holiday they might celebrate the tremendous 
exploit of Adam Thompson, maker of the first 
American bathtub. December 20, 1842, was 
an eventful day for Mr. Thompson, for Amer- 
icans in general and plumbers in particular. 
On the morning of that day Mr. Thompson 





filled his tub, a coffin-shaped masterpiece of 
solid mahogany. He had his moment to de- 
cide, and then he took the step that forever 
plunged us into the power of plumbers. Oh, 
what a splash was there, my countrymen! 
Then you, and I, and all of us fell in! Mr. 
Thompson was at the very center of the dis- 
turbance, but ripples of excitement stirred the 
whole country. Imitators were told their 
names would soon disappear from city direc- 
tories—all sorts of dread diseases were seen 
in the watery depths of bathtubs. Legislation 
was passed against bathing, and taxes were 
levied against using city water for bathing. 
Three years after the installation of the first 
bathtub, Boston made bathing unlawful ex- 
cept on the advice of a doctor. 

In our time hotels advertise “every room 
with bath,” and even the most unpretentious 
home now has adequate bathing facilities— 
all because of the 20th of December, 1842, the 
birthday of the American bathtub. Hail to 
the intrepid Thompson. He made the splash 
heard round the world. Let every true 
plumber salute his memory in a flowing beaker 
of aqua pura—a draft in character with the 
filling of the pioneer bathtub. And why not 
a rollicking song, preferably with liquid notes? 
A flowing tub can invite as much music as a 
flowing bowl. 


FOR FIFTEEN years John Henry Boyce 

has been a motorman on the lines of the 
South Bend & Northern Indiana 
His post at the controller gave him 
opportunity to study his fellow-men. He 
made keen appraisals of life. His conclusions 
were confirmed by time and experience, and 
he now passes them on to street railway em- 
ployes in a booklet—‘A Motorman’s Mes- 
sage to You.” 

At some time in his experience he discov- 
ered that the electric railway officials were 
not such a bad lot—‘they are giving their 
very selves to the electric railway industry,” 
he says. As for the men, he knows and 
understands their trials and troubles. The 
cab of his car carried him to much practical 
and reasoned wisdom. He came to believe 
that we have got to pay the price for all that 


Chicago, 
Railway 





we get, and that although some men seem 
to get very much through trickery, luck, of 
falsehood for the small price they pay, “Some 
time and somehow they shall have to pay the 
price.” There is vigorous counsel in char. 
acter with the work he knows best—“ 
your mind on the job, your eyes on the 
track ahead of you...” and “You are the 
dispatcher of your own career over the rail. 
road of time... .” 

Certainly a motorman’s cab is an excellent 
and mobile eminence for the study of man— 
a sort of observation platform for the view. 
ing of life. And what’s in a title? Motormen 
belong to the peripatetic school of 
and like as not, a street car would run as 
well for having “Philosopher” on the motor. 
men’s caps. Who can appraise the ripe wis. 
dom held back by those pasteboard dams, “Do 
not talk to the motorman?” 


URVEYORS of foods seem to have begun 
a concerted drive on the American stom. 
ach. Everywhere is invitation to eat more, 
accompanied with lusty trumpeting over the 
merits of various forms of nourishment. The 
campaign is enlivened with many slogans, each 


‘ emphasizing the importance of some one food. 


The eye sees and believes the advertisements, 
but the works of the stomach are not always 
equal to the faith of the eye. Stomachs have 
not yet been standardized, and a considerable 
irregularity of performance is still to be 
expected. 

Not everyone is in step with the “eat more” 
campaign—it is time ‘for calling a halt to the 
growing procession of slogans that pretend to 
bring new panaceas for health and nutritive 
well-being to mankind,” says our colleague, 
the editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Modern labor-saving 
machinery and means of transportation, he 
explains, have lessened the expenditure of 
physical energy in the world’s work and play— 
a condition that should reduce food require- 
ments. But it would seem that any gain in 
leisure is to be absorbed in eating. 

Continual practice, perhaps, may develop 
a nation of epicures. It is unthinkable that 
our flair for invention will not ease new bur- 
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dens of the internal economy. We are edu- 
cated to the convenience of interchangeable 
parts for machines. What is there strange 
in equipping ardent trenchermen with stom- 
ach “spares?” Well, if food corporations are 
to wheedle us into lives of gluttony, let us 
look to our waistcoat buttons and, if need 
be, die gamely with our stomachs on. 


~TORES on wheels, motor stores, stores at 
‘7 residence doors, are now serving Detroit 
housewives. In that city a company that 
operates a chain of eighty stores has tum 

to the “mototeria” to increase its sales. Some 
weak links were discovered in the chain-store 
plan. Although business is good—and profits 
are good—the company finds that the chain 
store is penalized for its success by am IF 
crease of rents and of competition in the m- 
mediate locality of its stores. Also, the 
company finds that its stores do not rea 
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Closing The Books 
Use. the Date that Suits You Best 


Habit is a wonderful saver of mental effort. But 
too close adherence to habit in business limits 
efficiency by shutting off initiative. 


This is particularly true in the adherence of gen- 
eral business to the habit of following a fixed 
date for closing the so-called “‘fiscal’’ year. 


The best date for closing the books and preparing 
financial statements for the “‘fiscal”’ year is when 
business is in its most liquid condition—when 
bank loans and other liabilities are lowest, ac- 
counts receivable reduced, and, especially, when 
the inventory is at a minimum. 


The most logical date for closing your “fiscal” 
year is that time when your business is logically 
over for the twelve months—when stocks are 
lowest—when prices are normal—when selling is 
not being forced—when you are not buying 
heavily—when profits can be most accurately 
determined—when your accounting department 
isnot working nights, or your bank is not burdened 
with December 31st reports. In other words, 
close your books when your business is most 
naturally through with the rush of your year, 
when proper time and attention can be given, 
and your public accountants can serve you best. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from Tue Nation’s Business, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from THE 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 











the woman who cannot—or will not—come jy 
the chain store and carry home her own gto 
ceries—especially flour, potatoes and . 
bulky things. The heads of the concern hoy 
put their, heads together, and now Say thy 
mobility is the solution of all their 
The mobile store provides a selective 

O. D. system under centralized ¢ 
Customers save 12 to 15 per cent on their 
purchases from the “mototeria,” accord; 
the company’s statement, exclusive of the say. 
ing in telephone calls amounting to four 
five cents an order. Stock is now 
75 to 100 times in contrast to the 12 to 45 
times of the average stationary store of the 
company. In addition to groceries, the moto 
stores carry druggists’ sundries, and orders fy 
meat are taken for delivery the day afiy 
receipt. A pick-up service for la 

is also available to customers. Postage stamps 





are sold in vending machines. Sales of go | 


ceries have amounted to $1,000 a week, with 
a daily maximum of $285. 

Long have circulating libraries given us 
food for thought. And now comes the circv- 
lating store with cans in lieu of books on its 
shelves—but with packages of breakfast foods 
to make a sort of cereal story. And why not 
circulating homes? Just fancy one of those 
little stucco bungalows hitting a traffic cop 
in living up to its quick lime!—a sort of 
plaster cast on the arm of the law. More 
power to the better homes movement! 


AMERICA is beyond all other countries the 
land of happy; pleasant homes—not apart- 
ments, not rented homes, not mere pictur 
esque cottages, but real homes, owned by 
those who live in them, says Professor Ely, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Home build 
ing in this country has been greatly facile 
tated by building and loan associations, he 
believes. At the latest report, more that 
10,000 local associations were in operation 
and their assets exceeded $3,300,000,000. The 
associations are joined in a league, of which 
Miss Ann E. Rae is the president—a post 
in character with woman’s importance as 4 
home maker. ; 

Outstanding in the promotion of home build- 
ing are the States of Pennsylvania, with ass 
ciations reporting assets of $624,000,000 
January 1; and similarly, Ohio, with assels 
of $564,000,000; New Jersey, $360,000,000; 
Massachusetts, $225,000,000; Illinois, $200; 
000,000; and New York, $155,000,000. Sig: 
nificant of the growth of building and Joan 
associations throughout the country is the te 
markable record of Niagara Falls, a city of 
60,000 inhabitants. The Niagara Falls Perm 
nent Savings and Loan Association, of wW 
Miss Rae is also the president, now 
assets of nearly $8,000,000, and more 
12,000 members. For several years, 50 
record reads, there has been no foreclosure= 
and “no member has ever lost his home 
cause of nonpayment of dues.” 

To build more homes is to build a greatet 
nation. In the home is the love of fi 
nourished, and by home lovers has this 
try been protected in every national pe 


When writing to Ernst & Ernst please mention the Nation’s Business 
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shelter can quite take the place of the 

To establish its security men have 

‘aly made the supreme sacrifice. A man 

t for his home. Whoever heard of 

any man fighting for his boarding house! 


N LABORATORIES throughout the world 
patient men are trying to come to the se- 
crets of nature through the medium of chem- 
istry, and to those men chemistry speaks a 
various language. Chemistry is a willing ser- 
a in the advancement of art, science, and 
industry, but it has also turned to a terrible 
jn time of war. 
ee that chlorine is become a sort of 
Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde among the elements. 
It is widely used as a bleaching agent and 


ther ce-time jobs, but it got a bad 
pe Beaks the war for its deviltry in the 


i s. Now chlorine is under trial at 
Se Eaewood Arsenal for the treatment of 
colds. Air is charged with chlorine gas and 
breathed for an hour by patients. The treat- 
ment has impressed medical journals. One of 
them sees “public inhalariums” where patients 
may have their chlorine at their ease. Ex- 
cusive colds could establish a sort of coryza 
hour for the lazy sniffing of their chlorine. 
Common colds could stick their noses into 
chlorine wherever the cure offered. 

Ether also gets into print for its power 
io perk up plants. The plants take the ether 
by inhalation or by injection. Roses have 


been hustled into blooming long before na- 


ture’s allotted time. Other plants showed 


| growths equally remarkable. The ether seems 


to bring out all the dormant possibilities of 
the plants treated. Along with the rapid 
growth of roses in the fumes came an im- 
munity to diseases that usually attack the 


But if gardeners get to tinkering with 
hypodermics will they stop at tubers and 
goobers? In emergencies little gardeners 
might be quickly made into big gardeners— 
but where is the youngster who would give 
up an ice cream cone for an ether cone? 
But it is worth something to know that chlo- 
rine will break a cold. Up and atom, chlorine! 
Bust our colds, but not our bronchi! 


WOMEN who lend their ears to radio pro- 
grams are likely to lend their pens to an 
appraisal of the things they hear. In Great 
Britain programs have been revised to meet 
the wishes of women listeners. Women who 
do housework all day and care for large 
families seem to relish a change from their 
usual prosaic round of responsibilities, and 
they have so informed British broadcasting 
companies. Their letters indicate a desire 
for talks on literature, music, and_ politics. 
Probably cooking recipes, gardening formulas, 
and domestic economy suggestions are tire- 
some to women who have put in a hard 
day at the wash board or the kitchen stove 
and doubtless the good housewives are rather 
nettled when they hear bookish women tell- 
ing them how to run their homes. 
In Canada the story is not quite the same. 
te the settlers in isolated communities 
ve welcomed talks on agriculture received 
by radio. The practical information is wel- 
comed because it has a direct application to 
farming enterprise and because it helps break 
the loneliness of life on remote farms. With 
the talks also come concerts and news of the 
y. The selling of radio sets is an important 
usineéss in Canada. Of the 100,000 receiving 
Sets in operation, about 60,000 are owned on 
farms. The number of sets in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is especially note- 
worthy. Canada now has thirty-eight broad- 
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Radio Corporation of 
America Building, 64 
Broad Street, New York 
City. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Send To-day 
for Radiogram 
Rate Sheet 


64 Broad Street... 


19 Spruce Street..........--. 


126 Franklin Street . 
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Battery of transmitters, opere 
ating room, Radio Corpora 
tion of America Building. 


Prompt and Accurate 
Transmission 


At the Central Office of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America highly skilled operators are at 
work twenty-four hours of the day to perform 
faithfully and accurately the task of transmit- 


ting your Radiograms to Europe. Messages are 
punched by typewriter action into a continu- 
ous tape. Sent out from New York automati- 
cally, the dots and dashes are received in Europe 


within a fraction of a second. 


A rapidly expanding service now offers direct 
communication with six European countries— 
England, France, Germany, Poland, Italy and 
Norway, and with Hawaii and Japan. And in- 
land wires bring all parts of Europe within 


quick, easy reach. 


How to send a Radiogram: In New York, San 
Francisco or Washington, phone for an RCA 
messenger. In other cities, use the nearest Postal 
Telegraph office to send a Radiogram to Europe. 
Use the nearest Western Union office for Radio- 
grams to Japan and Hawaii. To any country— 
and to passengers on ships at sea—be sure to 


mark every message 


Via RCA 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


6 West 19th Street. 
1824 Broadway... 


Broad 5100 
... Beekman 8220 
Franklin 2675 
264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 


SAN FRANCISCO, 300 California Street, Garfield 4200 


51 East 42nd Street ...... 


W atkins 7953 
Columbus 431! 


oe Murray Hill 4996 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 


CD 0 incincicnvviede se 
BOSTON . sae s eA 

NEW ORLE 
JA by | 9 | ee 
NORFOLK, VA.... ; 


ee 


BM i scucscne 


10 So. La Salle Street 
60 Congress Street 
...Carondelet Building 
Gay © Pratt Streets 
220 Brewer Street 


PHILADELPHIA .... 
CLEVELAND ...... 
SEATTLE 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


PORT ARTHUR, Texas...... 
ee. ..923 Fort Street * 


The Bourse 

1599 St. Clair Ave 
Maritime Building 
Realty Building 
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Tf it goes astray 
where is your security? 


TO ONE can guarantee the safe arrival of your 
1% parcel post package. But — prompt financial 
reimbursement is guaranteed in case of loss if you 
enclose a coupon from the North America’s Insur- 
ance Coupon Book in every package. 


No red tape delays—the coupon stub is the only 
shipping record required. 









Founded Call up today for details about our rates for Parcel 
1792 Post Insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“*The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
._4 EERE ERE ER EERE ERE ERE EERE 4B EEE EERE EERE EEE SRE EEE EERE 
Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N.6 
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PWD Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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QOIDMER ENGINEERING Co 
FAMILY FINANCE niaitlitiaeaiinn " 


Home life is happier for every one when * 
worry is eliminated. . Engineers 
The Family Budget, developed through : Constructors 
the cooperation of the whole family, . > 
dhubitten wigueitelin + qupeniitures, 506 Laclede Gas Bldg. Saint Louis 
increases savings, and banishes worry. . . . 
i edits ie Sadie: the obe- A large-calibre organization under 
cation of the children, assured inde- ; one management—with complete 
ne sg le eee So ay facilities and field forces to design, 
Those responsible for Family welfare build, and equip the most highly 
have always had these things at heart, approved type of 
but today are studying them with a jet ‘ 
deeper interest than ever, and the bud- Industrial Buildings 
get idea is getting recognition. ee ned 
Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK } Under Widmer methods many 
FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT fees, commissions and profits are 
i t ; wr 

iden. sae ations dheute, oo needed. overcome. rhe utmost speed, 
A month’s trial will help you. A few economy and efficiency are 
months’ trial will convince you that the 1 assured. 
Budget helps you to make the most of a : 
your income. Widmer guarantees the maxi- 

Address Publicity Departmen: } mum cost of the building and you 
ee pay only one reasonable charge 

mol for the complete service 
Laaryh A ‘> : ‘ ais ‘ 
—— ae Submit your building program to 

Sixty-one Years in Business. Now insur us, Or a representative will call 
ing over One Billion, Eicht H undred and Fifi without obligating you. 


Million Dollars in policies on 3,300,000 lives. 
“Let Widmer Build It’ 
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casting stations, and more than $2,000,009 ; 
invested in receiving sets. . 
The radio companies do well to 

feminine ear whether it be in Britain 
an overseas dominion. Now to hear 
comes of all the urging of Britannia to 
the waves. A turn of the hand rules thy 
wave in the hair and the wave in the air 
possibly there’s no more trickery in the doy 
and dashes of a code set than in the kno 
and meshes of a hair net. 


OLLEGE life should give equal benefits ty 
all students, whether they are members 9; 
non-members of fraternities, believes Herber 
Congdon, architect and fraternity officer. A 
modern university presents the problems oj 
city planning—it has a “factory district” wi 
its class rooms and laboratories, q ° 
system” to give the proper setting for th 
buildings, and a residential district. The typi. 
cal segregation of fraternity houses does ny | 
appeal to Mr. Congdon, nor does he approve 
of ‘mere barracks” for the non-fratemity 
men. Individual dining rooms should be jp. 
cluded in each dormitory, rather than a “huge 
commons” for the use of students, he thinks 
Perhaps it would be better, as Mr. Congdon 
suggests, for all the students to eat their 
meals ‘‘under proper social conditions, in small 
dining rooms where hospitality may be devel. 
oped, conversation as a fine art encouraged 
and where the daily meals may be made, } 
social delight.” 
A pleasant picture Mr. Congdon sketches 
the future captains and corporals of indw. 
try commingling in happy fellowship—the | 
young “barbarians” lying down with the 
young “Greeks,” so to say. The mixing of 
the two groups should be made easier by rea- 
son of the restaurants outside the campus. 
A profitable communion with Homer is pos- 
sible in one of the transplanted cafés of his 
countrymen. In a savory stew might bk 
found the very essence of Greek roots. And 
no student need ever be on the anxious seat 
when eating with Greeks—‘ros’ bif” is a wi- 
versal countersign to loosen all tongues. 











Cooperation by Executive Order 


A MERICAN luncheons are likely to become 
4% more frequent in the four corners of the 
earth, by executive order of the President 
of the United States. 

Nothing less than a presidential proclami- 
tion could have had such an effect. Servants 
of the United States have multiplied abroad. 
They are alike in being upon the payroll that | 
is met from the public treasury, to which we 
all contribute. This connection with a com 
mon source through pay checks, however, has 
frequently been the only relationship they 
acknowledged, one to the other. | 

The gentleman who was looking into the | 
ways of hogs or the possibilities of marketing | 
prunes claimed allegiance only to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and would scarcely 
speak to a gentleman, likewise interested In 
markets for prunes, who wore the insignia 
of the Department of Commerce. And the 
gentleman from the Department of State # 
times formed and demonstrated poor opiniois 
of the employes of all other departments. 
for all three sets of public servants working 
together and pulling in the same direction— 
well, it sometimes happened, but not oftet 

Of the situation the President has taket 
cognizance. He has ordered that every 
weeks all these representatives of the Gor 
ernment who engage in promoting trade a 
who are in a city like Naples, Tokio. # 
Buenos Aires, are to meet, tell each other 
what they are doing, and learn to pull together 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Adapted to any Business 
or Climatic Condition 


Wherever it is used—in a copper mine in Peru, a de 
partment store in Paris, a cold storage plant in China 
or in any one of nearly 2000 other forward-moving 
business organizations throughout the world—the P-A-X 
is proving itself dependable and essential equipment. 
In every case it saves time, money and errors and 


builds goodwill. 


Being designed especially to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular business for which it is installed, the P-A-X 
will reduce overhead and increase production in your 
own organization. 


Our illustrated booklet, “The Straight Line,” 
will give you the facts. Write for your copy. 


Automatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS Y MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE ME WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 










Branch Offices: Abroad—Address 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th Street International Automatic Telephone 
CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bidg Co., Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk 


‘ y.C 2, Engl 
Representatives in All Principal St. Strand, London, W.C 2, England 


Cities In Australia—Address 
in Canada—Address Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes 
Northern Electric Co., Ld, 121 Chambers, Castiereagh St., Sydney, 
Shearer Street, Montreal, P. Q. Australia 


The P-A-X is similar to the Automatic Telephone _equip- 
ment being so widely adopted for city service. It aug- 
ments and ‘completes but neither supplants nor connects 
with local or long distance telephone service. 











When writing to AvtroMatic E.ectric Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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York's $1,000,000, Hotel 


York, Pa., Met 
| Its Hotel Need 


A few months ago this magnifi- 
cent new hotel, in York, Pa., was 
but a dream in the mind of 
ONE MAN! 








That man believed in his town 
and its future. The Hockenbury 
organization, through a compre- 
hensive survey, was able to sub- 
stantiate that belief. 


As a result, in a one-week’s sales 
program $1,111,400 in securities 
were sold to meet an objective 
of $1,000,000. 





Are YOU the man in YOUR 
town that believes it needs a new 
and modern hotel? Every one of 
the sixty hotels financed by this 
corporation was at one time but 
a vision of some one man; a civic 
leader. 


Are YOU that man in YOUR 
town? If you are, ask us to 
place your name on our list 
“C.6” so that you may receive 
each month a copy of THE 
HOTEL FINANCIALIST, a 
journal devoted to community- 
financed hotels. 














It tells how other cities have met 
THEIR problems. It’s 
sent gratis to readers of THE 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 


JellocKENBU STEM Suc 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~PENNA - 


hotel 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


RICE competition on staple items of sta- 

tionery has been greatly decreased and prices 
to the consumer have been unreasonably ad- 
vanced, charges the Federal Trade Commission 
in issuing a complaint of unfair competition 
against a national association of stationers and 
manufacturers, and twenty-two local or sectional 
associations. The members of the several asso- 
ciations, according to the complaint, dominate 
the manufacture and the wholesale and retail 
trade in stationers’ goods in the United States. 
The complaint alleges that there is a combination 
entered into and con- 
tinued with the pur- 


June, 199; 


pany had a substantially complete 

of positive cinematographic film and an absoly, 
monopoly of the manufacture of i 
matographic film in the United States. st 
conclusion of fact the commission asserts the 
it was the purpose and intent of the compan 
from February 15, 1911, when it entered j 
business relations with the agent of a f sy 
film manufacturer. Through those relations, thy 
commission asserts, the company obtained the 
substitution of its own positive film for that of 
the foreign company to the extent of 49 


feet a year, to main. 


tain its monopoly jn 





pose, intent and ef- 
fect of discouraging, 
stifling, and suppress- 
ing competition in 


interstate commerce i j 
ie the wholesale and complaints proceeding from trade prac- Pon eit 
retail trade in sta- tices in connection with: of the fecslan ee 
tionery goods, and of Butter Substitute Furniture pany, and this pyr. 
unfairly hampering Coal Music Rolls pose was manifested 
and obstructing com- Coffees and Teas Paints through the action 
petition, and of en- Cosmetics Silver Plate of the agent as the 
hancing the prices of Films Stationery undisclosed 


stationery goods. 





HIS article outlines some of the 
charges, findings and orders issued 
by the commission in consideration of 


the manufacture oj 
positive film and the 
monopoly in the sab 
of the film which it 





tative of the Amer. 





In explaining the 
methods alleged to 
have been used by 
the associations in the furtherance of their pur- 
poses, the commission says, a commission repre- 
sentative of the dealers prepared and distributed 
lists of Standard resale prices on staple items of 
stationery goods, and that manufacturers of sta- 
tionery goods were induced to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the commission as their list prices. 

Charges are also made that manufacturers 
were induced to increase their list prices and to 
enlarge the trade discounts of retailers; that com- 
peting manufacturers were induced to standardize 
and make uniform net prices on various staple 
items of stationery, and to fix and maintain 
resale prices on their items; that encouragement 
was given to the adoption of methods of cal- 
culating the costs of conducting a retail stationery 
business with the effect of inflating and stand- 
ardizing the inflation of the retail costs as a 
basis for the gross margins to be obtained and 
the resale prices to be recommended; that false 
and derogatory statements were circulated 
among the trade and among consumers concern- 
ing the goods and the business methods of com- 
petitors who refused to adopt the commission’s 
prices and undersold the retailer members of 
the affiliated associations; that information in 
aid of the enforcement of the alleged unfair 
policies was collected and disseminated, and that 
retailers not in harmony with the associations’ 
policies were excluded from membership. 


OUR Philadelphia concerns selling furniture 

at retail are cited for unfair methods of 
competition in separate complaints issued by the 
commission. The complaints allege in each 
instance that the firms use various false and 
misleading statements in advertising matter to 
the effect that their customers in buying from 
them deal direct with the manufacturers, thereby 
saving the middlemen’s profit. 


\ ONOPOLY and unfair competition in the 
i film industry are the basis of an order 
issued against a manufacturer of photographic 
film, a laboratories association, its members, and 
an individual representative of the company 
The order is based on an agreed statement of 
facts filed by the parties in the case and marks 
the close of the commission’s case of alleged 
unfair competition. The order requires the par- 
ties to discontinue conspiring to restrain com- 
petition in the manufacture and sale of positive 
raw cinematographic film stock and to cease 
to maintain and to extend the monopoly of the 
company in the distribution and sale of the film 
stock in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The commission found, it says, that the com- 


can company, Ip 
that capacity he be. 
came the  nomin 
owner of three laboratories for the manufactur 
of positive prints. The three laboratories wer 
conveyed to the company at cost, says the com- 
mission, and the company announced that it 
would begin the manufacture of positive prints, 
This announcement, coupled with the openly de. 
clared ownership of these three laboratories, con- 
stituted an effective threat of overpowering com- 
petitive force before which the association’s mem- 
bers promptly capitulated, to use the words of the 
commission. 

The members of the laboratories agreed among 
themselves, so the commission reports, to use 
only American-made positive film which was 
a disguised recognition of an acquiescence in 
the American company’s positive film monopoly 
and by the execution of this agreement and 
the communication of its terms to the American 
company, the persons, firms, and corporations 
signatory and those who subsequently ratified it 
by their conduct, unwillingly became parties to 
the conspiracy to maintain and extend the mo- 
nopoly of the American company in the manv- 
facture and sale of positive film and to restrain 
trade in the positive film, previously conceived 
and operated by the American company and its 











undisclosed representative. 

With the surrender of the members of the 
laboratories association of competitive selection 
in the positive film which they used, the object 
of the conspiracy was obtained, the commission 
concludes, competition in the manufacture and 
sale of positive film stock was practically elimi- 
nated and the monopoly of the American com- 
pany in the manufacture and sale of positive 
film stock was effectively maintained. 


SO-CALLED traffic and service bureau, its 
d officers, directors, and subscribers, and 4 
publishing company, both of Minneapolis, att 
cited in a complaint that charges unfair methods 
of competition in the marketing of coal. : 
The service bureau is a Minnesota corporation, 
the complaint states, and is engaged in carrying 
out the purposes, objects and activities of a tt 
tail coal dealers’ association, for which purpose 
the members of the association caused the bureat 
to be incorporated in 1915. The association 
thereupon disbanded, the commission says, 
the service bureau took over its activities 
functions. The subscribers of the bureau nul- 
bering approximately 1,800 are in large part te 
tail coal dealers doing business in the states 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Towa, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas. A co . 
number of the bureau’s members operate “line 
yards”—that is, a number of retail coal 


When writing to Tue Hocxensury System, Inc., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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(You Can‘Have 


BEAUTI FU ‘ WOODWORK 
without ‘High Cost 


ed it —and you may have it in exactly the color and finished surface you 

St like best. 

an- Arkansas Soft Pine Satin-Like Interior Trim furnishes a base for white 

train enamel, tint enamel or painted effects, which you can use with confi- 

eived | dence and live with in contentment. Old Mother Nature herself gave 

dis | this beautiful wood its rare, fine texture, close grain, and well-balanced 

he absorbing qualities. Enamel applied to this wood actually becomes a 

din | part of the wood itself. Consequently it does not crack, check or chip — Are you planning to build? 
bject off, nor is there any tendency in the wood to discolor the enamel or Our new de luxe book has just 


ssion | mar its smooth surface. the plan for you in one of its 
twelve well-designed homes, 


Do you prefer stains like dark mahogany, silver gray or Flemish ranging im size and price 
oak? Just apply a good standard stain to Arkansas Soft Pine, in any _ fromcottagetomansion. Your 
copy will be sent postpaid 

for One Dollar. 


mong 
) use 
was 





opoly 
and 








limi- 
com . > . . . “of . . . 
itive | color you like, finish it according to specifications which we furnish, 
and enjoy a polished or waxed woodwork of exceptional beauty and 
* figure at about half the cost of rarer woods. 

y ts Sree aes Erie 

da Write at once for our free booklet on finishing interior woodwork and 
= include 10c if you would like to have six beautiful finished samples. 
hods r 
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Arkansas Soft Pine is a trademarked wood sold by dealers 
tion, and planing mills east of the Rockies 


C ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


= 639 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 























When writing to Arkansas Sort Pine Bureau please mention the Nation’s Business 
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What’s it all 
about? 


The growing of grain, the raising of cattle, the 
logging, the building, the transporting, the 
churning of turbine, the turning of factory wheel, 
the stir and rush of high-pressure selling, the 
steady consuming of goods—what’s it all about? 
What does it mean? What, in plain between- 
you-and-me language, does it all mean? 


Julius H. Barnes will tell you in his new book 
(obtainable from Nartion’s Business at $1) 
why the volume product of our industries 
from 1900 to 1920 increased 95% while our 
population increased less than half that much; 
why the farm has less and less to do with the 
nation’s stomach; he will show you the real 
philosophy of American business; he will paint 
pictures in your mind of the infinite romance in 
American business. 


Is it worth $1 of your money 
and two hours of your time 


to get all this? “The Genius of American Business,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. and sold at $1 per 
copy by Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C., will give 
it to you. Willis H. Booth, V. P., Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, thinks so and says so, “ Biggest dollar’s worth 
I know of. Read three chapters and book is so interesting 
I am taking it on board ship with me Saturday to read on 
the way over.” 


It is commended by Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University; Silas H. Strawn of Chicago; 
4. B. Farquhar of York, Pa.; Samuel Vauclain, President 
f the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and others. Edwin 
C. Gibbs of Cincinnati says, “‘I shall place “The Genius of 
American Business’ among the prized volumes in my 
ine DOOK 


Nene? ar 


is planned for the busy man. Each chapter is 
i gets to the point quickly. The type is clear 
to read. The book fits your pocket. The price 


#1, and a copy will be sent to you postpaid on receipt of 


Pin a dollar bill to this coupon and send it in. The 
book will come to you promptly by mail postpaid. 


Address 











H. Barnes. 
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operated under one ownership or mana 


| Of this class there are about 100 who 


retail coal yards in more than one state. 

The publishing company publishes a 
journal. According to the complaint the sub. 
scribers to this journal are in large part 
coal dealers located in the states covered by th 
service bureau, who are qualified as “legiti 
dealers under the definition promulgated by 
service bureau. The complaint alleges that th 
object of the publishing company and its pubb. 
cation among others is to prevent who 
producers of coal and others from sellj 
to consumers or dealers not qualified as “Tegular’ 
dealers as defined by the bureau in its efforts to 
prevent the sale of coal except to “regular” 
dealers. 

Cooperative means and methods were use) 
the complaint charges, to prevent wholesalers 9j 
coal from selling in the territory served by the 
respondents direct to consumers or to any othe 
persons not retail dealers in coal, as qualifigl 
under the designations of “legitimate” or “regu. 
lar” dealers as defined by the bureau. It is akp 
alleged that the purpose and effect of the 
operative methods were to enable the loci 
dealers in their respective communities to control 
the price of coal to the consumer without inter. 
ference from outside competition. 


NFAIR methods of competition in the mar 

keting of a butter substitute known a 
“Nucoa Nut Margarine” are charged against q 
New York concern. The complaint alleges that 
the company adopted and maintained the prac. 
tice of entering into contracts for the sale of 
its products for resale at various points within 
the United States and has fixed prices on the 
condition, agreement or understanding that the 
purchaser shall not deal in similar products of 
a competitor; and that the effect’ of those sales 
or contracts for sales and agreements of that 
character is substantially to lessen competition 
and tend to create a monopoly in the territories 
where the contracts are operative. 

The company, the complaint further alleges, 
employs a system of maintaining certain specified 
standard prices at which its product shall be 
resold by wholesalers or jobbers to retailers and 
by retailers to the consuming public. In order 
to obtain the cooperation of dealers and effect 
the maintenance of its resale prices, it is said to 
have used the following practices: causes it to 
be generally known to the trade, by letters, tele- 
grams and other means that it expects and re- 
quires wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers handling 
its products, to enforce and maintain its te 
sale price schedule; solicits, invites and 0b 
tains from wholesalers, jobbers, and _ retailers 
handling its product, reports as to the failure 
to maintain its prices by other wholesalers, job- 
bers, and retailers; requests and directs its cus- 
tomers, and orders and requires its salesmen 
and other employes, to investigate and report 
price-cutting by wholesalers, jobbers and retailers 
handling its product; refuses to sell its product 
to those dealers who refuse to observe and mail- 
tain its established resale prices; follows other 
equivalent cooperative methods co maintain its 
established resale price system. 


CHICAGO company engaged in the mant- 
facture of music rolls for player pianos has 
been ordered to discontinue certain business prac 
tices which the commission found, it says, to be 
unfair competition in violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and to discontinue the 
use of contracts contrary to the Clayton Act. | 
The practices condemned by the commissii 
are: the maintenance and enforcement of @ 2% 
standard resale price plan in cooperation Wi 
dealer customers and others, and the entering 
into agreements for the fixing of prices ¢ 
for its products, or discount from or rebate upd 
such prices subject to the condition that the 
customer shall not deal in a competitor’s produc: 
The company, according to the commission® 
findings, used various cooperative methods in & 
forcing its plan of standard resale price at 


which its player rolls were to be sold by dealers 
Among the methods, says the commission, 
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ini f reports from its customers of 
o ee competing dealers who sell its 
Wis for less than the resale prices named by 
a company in its catalog. Reports of that na- 
: were also received from the company’s 
ee n and agents, the commission asserts. 
i receipt of the reports, the commission 
e it was found that the company brought 
- re to bear upon the offending dealers in 
effort to compel them to restore, observe, 


pe ntain the fixed resale prices on its rolls. 


and mai 


HE LABELING and branding of the prod- 
: bod of two manufacturers of paints, with 
their principal offices in New York City, is 

estioned by the commission. A lead compound 
labeled “Gold Seal White Lead,” sold by the 
concerns, does not contain more than 1 per 
cent of sulphate or carbonate of lead, the com- 
mission charges, in its complaint, explaining that 
the term “White Lead” is commonly used by 
the trade and the general public to designate 
sulphate of lead or carbonate of lead. 

The complaints allege that the labeling and 
branding of the concerns’ products in the man- 
ner described has a tendency to mislead and 
deceive the trade and the public into the belief 
that sulphate of lead or carbonate of lead is 
in point of quantity the principal ingredient in 
the concerns’ products, when it is alleged that as 
a matter of fact neither of those compounds 
of lead is the principal ingredient. 


BTAINING the support and cooperation 

of wholesale and retail dealers in coffees 
and teas is charged against a concern with plants 
at Boston and Chicago. A number of methods 
alleged to have been used by the concern in 
establishing its price plan are enumerated in the 
complaint. Among the methods are: entering 
into agreements, understandings and arrange- 
ments with dealers for the maintenance by them 
of the concern’s resale prices as a condition of 
opening accounts or of continuing the supply of 
the concern’s products; the refusal further to 
supply dealers who refuse to abide by its stand- 
ard prices until they have given satisfactory 
assurances that they will in future observe and 
maintain the set prices or will refrain from sell- 
ing the concern’s products to dealers who do not 
observe and maintain those prices. 


NFORCEMENT of price maintenance sys- 

tems is charged against two manufacturers 
of cosmetics, one in New York City and one 
in La Crosse, Wisconsin. The commission com- 
plains that the New York firm in cooperation 
with dealers handling its products adopted and 
maintained a system of fixing certain specified 
uniform prices at which its products shall be 
resold. The complaint recites numerous alleged 
methods used by the firm in the enforcement 
of its price system, among which are: soliciting 
and obtaining from dealers reports of failure of 
other dealers to observe and maintain its resale 
prices; employing its salesmen and other agents 
to investigate and obtain information as to the 
failure of any dealer to observe its resale prices, 
and using other equivalent cooperative means 
and methods for the enforcement of its system 
of resale prices. The complaint against the La 
Crosse concern makes similar charges. 


penny New York concerns selling silver-plated 
44 ware are cited in separate complaints charg- 
ing unfair methods of competition. The com- 
plaints allege in each instance that the concerns 
caused to be stamped on silver-plated ware the 
words “Sheffield,” “Sheffield Plate,” and other 
designations containing the word “Sheffield” 
which they offered for sale to the public. The 
silverware so stamped, it is alleged, was not 
manufactured in Sheffield, England, and is not 
of the quality which has been associated with the 
terms of Sheffield Silver and Sheffield Plate. The 
complaints further allege that such use of the 
word “Sheffield” is confusing and misleading, and 
creates an undue preference for the product so 
stamped, to the detriment of competitors who 
tefrain from using such terms in the marketing 
of their products. 





to U. 


CONFIDENCE 


N soliciting the services of a con- 

struction company the client must 
have confidence not only in that 
company’s abilities but also in its 
i financial competency to assume 
the entire responsibility of the 
project. 


i Thirty-five years of experience in 


the industrial world, plus a recog- 





190 nized financial stability, places this 
organization in a position to com- 


plete any obligation it assumes. 





i Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Ni Builders of 


GAS PLANTS -i- PUBLIC WORKS 





| THE U-G-]l-CONTRACTING COMPANY 


FACTORIES ae POWER PLANTS # BRIDGES 
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The United of 
Louisville 
improves your 
debtor as a 
credit risk 


How frequently it happens that a 
good dealer is lost to you through 
unskillful collection methods. You 
cannot with safety resume credit 
relations with him after an adjust- 
ment. 


The methods of the 
United of Louisville are 
constructive. Our pro- 
cedure with a debtor in- 
cludes helpful instruc- 
tion in the law of credit 


For this reason your debtor prefers 
to have his claims handled by the 
United of Louisville and he re- 
sponds to our methods more quickly 
than to individual pressure because 
he has learned, either from observa- 


tion or actual contact with us, that 
our procedure is helpful to him as 
well as to his creditors. 


Handling regularly, as we do, the 
overdue accounts of more than four 
thousand of the country’s leading 
manufacturers and distributors 
brings to our hands nearly all of the 
claims that will be outstanding 
against a debtor. That enables us 
te intelligently assist his “come- 
back,” to get him out of the debtor 
and back into the dealer class more 
quickly—a better business man and 
a safer credit risk. 


We believe that procedure of this 
kind will appeal to your business 
judgment and secure for us the op- 
portunity of demonstrating its ef- 
fectiveness for you. Send us your 
overdue accounts, 


UNITED MERGANTILE AGENGIES 


et eeeee 


Louisville, Kentucky 
United Building 


Collectors for Manufacturers 
and Nationa! Distributors 
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The Science of Public Opinion 


Reviews of Two Recent Business Books 


O LESS a writer than Herodotus himself, it is 
said, took pay for promoting the trade and 
tourist traffic of ancient Athens. Press agents, as 
such, were on the job even when the agents of 
Moses came back from the Promised Land, boost- 
ing its real estate to the home-seekers of Israel. 

But here in roaring, sensation-mad America, 
the art of arousing public interest got its greatest 
impetus: first the freak advertising stunts of the 
old-time advance man, whose actress boss was 
regularly robbed of the pearls a Shah had given 
her; then the smoothly efficient publicity man 
and his trained staff, using press and poster, film 
and radio, to broadcast the true story of a politi- 
cal party, a trade association, or an industry of 
national scope. 

But population grows, and competition is keen- 
er. In the days of Greeley, Beecher, and Barnum, 
there were fewer people; public opinion was 
easier to mold. Now, with teeming millions, 
countless tons of printed matter, and the rapid 
growth of groups—each led by its own thinkers— 
it is less and less easy to draw America’s attention 
to any one man, movement, breakfast food, or 
automobile. To this very trend was largely due 
the rise of class publications, trade journals, and 
our amazing list of trade associations. But, use- 
ful as these are in their own fields, the tremendous 
complexity of modern life calls for still another 
agency—a medium that may not only explain a 
man, movement or 2 product to many different 
national groups, but that may detect and in- 
terpret changing group opinion to the profit of 
the man, the movement, or the product concerned. 


Edward L. Bernays’ New Book 


HE NEED for such a medium, we are now 
told, is met in the rise of a new profession. Its 
members are not press agents, nor are they mere 
publicity men. They are much more, says Edward 
L. Bernays in his book, “Crystallizing Public 
Opinion” (Boni and Liveright). This new super- 
publicity man should really be called a “counsel 
on public relations,” asserts Mr. Bernays. And, 
we read, one of his chief functions is to smooth 
out misunderstandings between his client and the 
public. To put his client or his client’s aims or 
products in the right light, he must, of course, de- 
pend largely on established means of contact with 
the public—that is, the press, posters and the pul- 
pit, the film, the radio and the lecture platform. 
On the other hand, he may often help his client 
most by first finding out for himself and then 
warning his client of changes in public taste, 
opinion and prejudice. “The best examples,” says 
Mr. Bernays, “of the increasing importance of 
public opinion to industries which till recently 
scarcely concerned themselves with the existence 
or nonexistence of a public opinion about them, 
are those industries which are charged with a 
public interest... .” 


Keeping Public Favor 


UOTING the Railway Age, he says the most 

important problem our railways must solve 
is that of selling themselves to the public. “Some 
public utilities maintain public relations depart- 
ments whose function it is to interpret the organi- 
zation to the public, as much as to interpret the 
public to them. . .. The New York Central, for 
example, studies the public and tries to discover 
where the railroad’s service can be improved, or 
when wrong or harmful impressions on the public 
mind may be corrected.” Even the noncompeti- 
tive New York subway, it is pointed out, makes 
constant, costly effort to keep itself before the 
people in the most favorable aspect. 

Political parties, cabinets, even governments, 
must influence public opinion to gain their ends. 
“Thus Lithuania, while it had the love and sup- 
port of its own people, was in danger of extinc- 
tion because it was unknown outside of the im- 
mediate boundaries of those nations which had a 
personal interest in it. Lithuania was wanted 
by Poland; it was wanted by Russia. It was 
ignored by other nations. Therefore, through the 
aid of a public relations expert, Lithuania issued 


pamphlets, it paraded, it figured in Pictures anj 
motion pictures and developed a favorable sengi. 
ment throughout the world that in the end gave 
it its freedom.” 

When the U. S. Radium Corporation Wanted 
to educate the public on the importance Of early 
radium treatments for incipient cancer, it founda 
the First National Radium Bank in order to op. 
ate and crystallize the impression that radium js 
and should be available to all physicians, At the 
suggestion of their public relations counsel, cer. 
tain great metal-producing companies, to 
do more business, set out to educate the public 
on the importance of brass and copper t 
civilization. 


Peculiar Factors to Consider 


N THE daily work of this public relations ¢. 

pert, “one client is advised to give up a Rolk. 
Royce car and to buy a Ford, because the pub- 
lic has definite concepts of what ownership of 
each represents; another man may be given th 
contrary advice. A client owning a restaurant 
is advised to withdraw the hat-check privileg 
because it causes unfavorable comment. Another 
is advised to change the facade of his building to 
conform to a certain public taste. This shows 
the range of public relations. 

“Americans were once wont to jest,” says Mr, 
Bernays, “about the dependence of France and 
Switzerland on the tourist trade. Today we se 
American cities competing, as part of their pub- 
lic relations programs, for conventions, fairs and 
conferences . . . the Governor of Nebraska told 
advertising men that publicity had made Nebraska 
prosper.” 

Competition for public favor, among those with 
something to sell, is grown so keen, we read, that 
the seller “must either himself appraise the pub- 
lic mind and his relation to it or he must engage 
the services of an expert who can aid him to do 
this. He may even consider, for instance, in his 
sales campaign not only the quality of his soap 
but the working conditions, the hours of labor, 
even the living conditions of the men who make 
ay 

More than ever, it seems, business must reckon 
with public opinion. And, more than ever, busi- 
ness seeks to set itself before the public in a good 
light. In this delicate task calling for expert 
knowledge of the herd, of mob psychology and 
intolerance, the counsel on public relations finds 
his field. 

“The very fact,” says The Fourth Estate, 
“that many of the largest corporations in the 
country are recognizing the need of maintait- 
ing right relationships with the public is alow 
important enough to assure a fair and even 
favorable hearing for their public relations de- 
partments. ... But whether a man is really en- 
titled to the appelation ‘counsel on public rek- 
tions’ or whether he should merely be called 
‘publicity man’ rests entirely with the indivi 
or firm that hires him. As we see it, a man who 
is really counsel or director of public relations 
has one of the most important jobs on the rostet 
of any concern.”—F. S. 


Making Business Advancement Sure, by 
William Marvin Jackson. Frederick 4 
Stokes Company, New York, 1924. 


A job is a laboratory in which daily tasks 
are in the character of tests or experiments, Mr. 
Jackson believes. In his foreword, ad 
young people in business, to employers, and to 
students preparing to enter business, he 
it plain that the value of his book is to be 
derived only through practical application of the 
suggestions offered. A guide to thought 
practice in the form of questions with 
text is included as a part of each of the filly 
chapters. A successful business career is f 
on a mastery of the work that comes t the 
worker’s hand day by day, and to help 
that mastery is the primary purpose of 
—“advancement is in the man—not the job.” 
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Satisfactory steel WindoWalls are a 
combination of good sash and good 
erection—one as important as the other. 


No one questions the goodness of the 
Fenestra product for Fenestra was the 
first steel window in America and has 
always been a standard of excellence. 


Fenestra installation service, though 
best demonstrated by actual per- 
formance, is vouched for by large 
builders who, in spite of their own able 
organizations, find it an economy to 
employ our experts, and who specify, 
with increasing frequency, ‘‘Fenestra 
Steel Sash, ERECTED.” 

There are excellent reasons why 
the Fenestra Construction Company 
(erecting department of Detroit Steel 
Products Co.), can save time and money 
on almost any steel sash installation. 

To specify ‘Fenestra Sash ERECT- 
ED” is tocentralize responsibility under 
one head. It insures particular in- 
terest, because the main responsibility 
of Fenestra erectors is the correct 
installation of windows. Being engaged 
constantly in one occupation, our men 


FHE NATION'S BU 


are more skillful in this work than 
general contractor’s men, however 
capable they are. The close alliance 
between our erectors and our factory 
organization provides an opportunity 
to syncronize the work. Erectors and 
sash arrive together—no lost time—no 
wasted money. And most important of 
all, your Erection Superintendent lives 
near you. His home and his office are 
where you can reach him quickly, and 
he is personally interested in making 
your local installation a credit to his 
territory. 


This is the policy of close co-opera- 
tion which Fenestra follows throughout 
all its field work. Every local Fenestra 
office (and they cover the United 
States) is equipped to give immediate 
layout, estimating and detailing ser- 
vice, follow shipments and take care of 
prompt erection, all without reference 
to the home office or factory. 


This delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility makes the Fenestra office in 
your vicinity a complete unit with your 
interests identical with its own. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, H-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 


Factories: Detroit, Toronto and Oakland 





Good Sash~Good Erection 
Must Go Hand in Hand 


























“Your erection man 
knows his business. We 
hope to have him on 


“Your erection man 
gave us co-operation in 
every way satisfactory. 
This kind of service is 
unusual these days.””— 
A. A. Albrecht Co., 
Detroit. 


“We wish to express 
our appreciation of the 
character of men you 
had to install this work 
for us.”"—Phoenix Util- 
ity Co., New Orleans. 


“We appreciate the 
class of work done by 
your men and their 
attitude toward other 
workmen.”"— Charles- 
ton Engineering Co., 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


“I wish to compli- 
ment you on the type of 
workmen you sent us.’’ 
—Genéral Electric Co., 
Schenectady. 


“We are not only 
pleased with the prod- 
uct, but with the ex- 
cellent service your erec- 
tion department gave 
us.”—W. F. Nelson & 
Co., Memphis. 
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The Original Steel WindoWall 


This Tells 
You It's 
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This 15-minute film covers 
exactly the views you 
see on a two-day personal 
survey of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. It shows 
—representative plants 
of national firms 
—outdoor sports in 
winter months 
—airplane views of 
Oakland's 27 - mile 
waterfront with di- 
rect loading from 
cars to ships 
—great hydro-electric 
plants and oil re- 
fineries 
—exceptional home 
conditions 
—animated maps 


showing Oakland's 
central location in 
rich markets and 
extraordinary dis- 
tribution facilities. 


Advertisement No. 2 


WRITE 


FOR THIS FILM 





“INDUSTRIAL OAKLAND” 


[California] 


tells a most fascinating, instructive, and 
arresting story—the story of the fastest 
growing industrial city on the Pacific 
Coast. 

It isa story of significance to all business 
men and executives who are interested in 
Pacific Coast and Oriental markets. 

Copies of this film are available for 
showing in your own directors’? room, 
plant, luncheon club, or sales convention. 
We will send one to you without charge. 
We want you and your friends to know 
Oakland as it is. 

Wire or write for the first open date. 
May we ask that you do so at once as 
territorial schedules are now being ar- 
ranged? Address 


Industrial Department 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


OaKLAnpD, CALIFORNIA 


“Bring Oakland to your plant and you'll 
bring your pliant to Oakland” 
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Who are our 150,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 88,016 Corporations* 





In these corporations the magazine is being read by the fo.lowing major executives: 
Presider 37,671 
Vice-Preside 17,064 
Secretar 16,465 
Treasurer or 7,983 
Partners and Proprietor ; 9,180 
| Directors, Chairme B j I 1 ; ] 
\ Counsels, Superintende Engineers : 6,437 
General Managers. . 11,875 
Department Managers (Branch—Purch —Sa 
—Export, Et 11,227 
Major Executives.. 117,902 
Other Executives ; ; . 8.931 
Total Executive : 126,833 
All other Subscript 3,151 
It this audience represents a market for r products, we shall glad to give you 








The NATION’S 


gad 


BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 


*Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 
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“THE BELL Telephone Company has dis. 
covered that when people find it ne 

to be careful they are almost sure to be more 
careful than is necessary. Suppose a man has 
been averaging 100 calls a month for a flat 
monthly rate of, say, $6. The com 
changes its rates and tells him that hereafter 
for $6 he is to have an allowance of only 
calls; after that he must pay extra. What is 
the result? The man probably doesn’t ug 
even 90 calls the next month. Every time he 
goes to the phone he has it in mind that he 
must be careful. So anxious is he to 
within his small allowance that he doesn't 
make a single call without first asking himself 
if he could do without it. 





A FEW years ago it looked as if every artifi- 

cial gas company in the country were 
doomed to bankruptcy. People who had for- 
merly lighted their homes by gas were all us- 
ing electricity. But the gas companies went 
right on. The loss of the home lighting busi- 
ness compelled them to look about for a new 
field, and then they awakened to the possi- 
bilities of gas for industrial uses. Now great 
factories are operated by gas. Home light 
ing was only a scratch on the surface. 

A similar thing happened to street and in- 
terurban railways. Automobiles and trucks 
put many of them out of business and threat- 
ened many others. But this forced them to 
learn such economies as one-man crews where 
once there had been two, and automatic fare 
takers at subway stations. What will happen 
to the phonograph business now seems spect 
lative. Evidently the widespread use of radio 
instruments must have done injury to the sale 
of phonograph records. Yet my guess is that 
the phonograph companies will hit on a new 
use for their goods, or more economical means 
of manufacturing and selling them. ‘ 
must be a clever way of making their bust 
ness better than ever—if they can just 
of it. 





| WENT into a dining-room of a New York 
hotel to look for a friend who was just 
finishing dinner. Knowing that we would g0 
in a minute or two, I placed my hat and coat 
on a chair at the same table. The head waiter 
instantly rushed up to know if I didn’t wish 
to have it checked. 

“No,” I told him, “we're about to go, and 
by the time you get it checked I'll want it 
again.” 

But he was so insistent that it would beé 
pleasure to check it for me that I submitted 
rather than argue, paying him a dime for 
“service.” Then in a moment I went to 
hat check place and gave the girl am 
dime to redeem my coat and hat. I was 
to no little annoyance because the hotel mat 
ager, through his agents and accomplices, ¥# 
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ined to give “service.” What I am cu- 
rious to know is how much more service is 
given in business for the good of the pro- 
prietor and his employes than for the customer? 





“ HEN I take a man and his wife out to 
try to sell them a home,” says a real 
estate man—I mean, realtor, “and they be- 
come wildly enthusiastic over every detail of 
the house, the chances are ten to one that 
will never buy it. All their talk about 
this thing and that being ‘perfectly dear’ is 
‘ust to keep the conversation going and cover 
up the fact that they don’t like it or think 
it too high priced. But when a man begins 
to find fault with the things about the house 
and asks me if I don’t think the house ought 
to have parquet floors at the price asked, I 
take hope. He’s perhaps getting ready to 
drive a bargain and doesn’t want me to know 
he likes the place as well as he does.” 





— recalls the perspicacity of a rea: es- 
tater who, when about to rent a house to a 
woman, noticed three alterations of street ad- 
dresses on the collar of a dog accompanying 
her. This he took to mean that she had moved 
three times within the brief lifetime of one 

. He feared she might prove to be a fly- 
by-night tenant, and he didn’t rent the house 
to her. 





“PEOPLE do not realize the importance of 

appearing early in the alphabet in cer- 
tain lines of business,” a theatrical manager 
told me. “Everything else being equal, I 
would rather have a play in the Astor Theater 
than at the Zanzibar Theater—if there were 
such a place. When a man looks at the list of 
theaters on his hotel bulletin board the first 
ones he sees are those beginning with A. If 
a short name, all the better; it’s easy for him 
to remember. Moreover, a short name costs 
him less every time he has it used in electric 
lights at his front entrance.” 


Tmt makes me think of the story about 
the man named Zimmerman who failed 
to get his wages on pay day because by the 
time the foreman got to him on the alphabeti- 
cal list they had run out of money. He re- 
signed, but returned the following week under 
the name of Aarons. 





ANAGERS cf a department store were 

asked to pick out their best salesman, 
that others might study his methods. They 
looked up their records and picked a man, 
ut an investigation of his methods quickly 
showed that he was only a mediocre salesman. 
True, he had sold more than anybody else in 
his department, but this was because he had 
the heavy expense of a sick wife and conse- 
quently unusual incentive to work hard for 
more commissions. While he sold a lot of 
goods he did it with wasteful expenditure of 
his energies. Several other salesmen sold al- 
most as much as he did with only about half 
the effort. As Frank Gilbreth says: “The 
ideal man to learn methods from is one so lazy 


that he works barely hard enough to avoid be- 
ing fired.” 





[Ast year the head of a big shoe manufac- 
_ turing plant tried to make various sav- 
ings and reduce the total time required to 
manufacture each pair of shoes. Most of the 
oreman said this couldn’t be done. They 
be working at high speed already. 

Well, Suggested the big boss, “do you 
yg we could clip off a second from the 
ime a shoe is on each different machine?” 

fy made that one second saving their 
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And Look at Your Washing Machine. 
Go D OWN Lf it is a recent model you are likely to find 


/ that certain parts which a few years ago 
C el lar é would have been iron or aluminum castings 
are now “pressed from steel instead.” 
For instance— we studied for The Gainaday Electric 
Company the possibilities of pressed steel for their 
wringer-housing. Our engineers developed a pressed 
steel wringer-housing which had eight distinct advan- 
tages over the cast aluminum housing it replaced: 
















1. 20% saving in cost 6, Greater similarity of 
2. Increased production parts 
3. Greater strength 7. Absolute uniformity 
{|| 4. No breakage 8. Elimination of costly 
fh f 5. Smoother finish machining operations, 
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x ee ii iid “Press it from steel instead” 








Unretouched photograph of Pressed 
Steel Wringer Housing that gained 
eight points of saving for the GAIN 
pressed steel. ADAY Wringer. 


Unreteuched photograph of the alum- 
inum housing that was replaced by 

















Your product may not be similar to a washing machine but the advantages 
of ‘‘pressing it from steel instead,’’ may be just as great or greater for you. 
There’s an easy, costless way to find out. 


s You’re interested. You tell us so, perhaps 

The Way We sending a sample part or blue-print. 

Go About it When convenient for you one of our con- 
sulting engineers goes to your plant for consultation. 
He knows pressed steel redevelopment from A to Z. 
He belongs to our highly trained staff of redevelopment 
pioneers. He works with facts. He has helped put 
through scores of successful redevelopment jobs on a 
great variety of problems. He gives you the benefit of 
knowledge gained through years of specialization in 
redesign. 


Behind him is a great modern plant located in the heart 
of the steel district with complete facilities for produc- 
ing most intricate pressed steel parts—large or small. 


He studies your problem in this way: 


] Can the cast parts used in your product be pressed from steel ~ 
* instead? 


2 If not, can they be redesigned to permit pressing from steel 
* instead ? 


3 Would pressing from steel instead create any advantages in 
* the product and secure savings in production and shipping ? 





If pressed steel will not be useful development of the replacement. 
he frankly tells you so and you Drawings of proposed designs are 
are in no way obligated. submitted without obligating you. 
If he finds pressing from steel On your approval, our force of 
instead will be an advantage to die-makers and press men suart 
you our engineering department the actual work of pressing it from 
immediately undertakes the steel instead for you. 


This unusual service is at your disposal NOW. 
THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment 
Warren, Ohio 


soeeeenwnnese===Tear out this page and hand it to your designing engineer 





‘hen writing to THE Youncstown Pressep Steet. Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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New York Central Yards at East Syracuse, N.Y. Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp: 


RAILROAD BONDS 
for Far-Sighted Investors 


“A country develops as fast as its railroads” 


The purchaser of a good railroad bond does more than add a 
high-grade investment to his holdings —he helps speed the 
country’s development. 


New issues of well-secured railroad, equipment and terminal 
bonds offered by The National City Company may be found 
on our monthly list of recommended bonds. You may be inter- 
ested to know that this same list is consulted by thousands of 
banks. Would you like to have a copy? We will gladly mail 
one upon request, 


e q You will find offices in 

The National City Company | xre than 50 ooh 

ay g cities in the United 

National City Bank Building, New York States, Canada and 
abroad. 





SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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eta’ Ribbons and inks X || DO YOU WANT TO SELL IN NEW ENGLAND? 
ies Multi-Color 4 We have sold $2,500,000 worth of goods in New En- 
: grap gland in 2% years We want agency of reliable manu- 
¥ . oo e facturer of high-grade staple product; with sole New 

4 Address-O-Graph & England rights. Have large warehouse facilities. 
Send TODAY for our Typewrit Etc. If 100% New England distribution is desired, write, 
€ latest price list 1458 ng Rad. - phone or telegraph O’MALLEY, Rooms 28-29, Globe 
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goal and of course succeeded. Almost anv. 
body can save a second, can’t he? 7~ 

The total number of seconds thus Saved 
had a value, so I am assured, of nearly $100, 
000 a year! 


HEY were showing educational motion 

pictures in a big factory. Tests were made 
to learn how long it took the average 
to read from the screen fifty words of tex 
This disclosed an interesting fact. There was 
such a difference between the mental actiyj 
of the smart ones and the dull ones that #f 
they gave the slower-witted ones all the time 
they needed, the more intelligent men would 
become bored over the delay. Then so 
had a bright idea. They flashed on the seneen 
this sentence: 

“If you don’t understand anything, ask your 
foreman afterward.” 

That compelled each foreman to pay clog 
attention lest he be embarrassed by questions 
he couldn’t answer. 





STATEMENT of the Ownership, Management, Cj 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. a 
The Nation's Business, published monthly at Washington, 

D. C., for April, 1924. 

City of Washington, District of Columbia, gs, Before me, 
a Notary Public, in and for the City and District aforesaid 
Trareriones’ appeared Merle Thorpe, who, having been_duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Edj 
of The Nation's Business, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement o' 
management etc., of the aforesaid publication for the day 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of A 4, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reguation 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. Editor, Merle Thorpe, Mills Building, W, 

D.C. Managing Editor, J. W. Bishop, Mills Bui , Wash. 
ington, D. C. Business Manager, J. B. Wyckoff, Mills Bui. 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

That the owners are: Chamber of Commerce of th 
United States of America, said body being an i 
organization under the laws of the District of Columbi 
activities being governed by a Board of Directors, 

The officers and directors are as follows: 

President, Julius H. Barnes, President, Barnes-Ames Com- 
pany, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Vice Presidents: A. 
Bedford, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Harry A, 
President, Black Hardware Company, Galveston, Texas: 
M. Robinson, President, First National B - 
Calif.; Thomas E. Wilson, President, Wilson and 
Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, John Joy Edson, Chairman of 
Washington Loan & Trust Company, Washi 
(Mail address, 915 F St.); Resident Vice President, 
Goodwin, Mills Building, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, 
Skinner, Mills Building, Washington, D. C.; Directors: 
Ww. Auiage, President, Union Bleachery, Greenville, Ss. 
Max W. Babb, Vice President, Allis Chalmers Man 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur S. Bent, Bent 
General Contractors, East 4th & Pecan Streets, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; O. M. Clark, President, Clark-Wilcon Lumber Company, 
Portland, Oreg.; John M. Crawford, President, 
Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, West Virginia; C 
315 National Savings & Trust Building, W i 
William J. Dean, President, Nicols, Dean & G ¥ Paul, 
Minn.;¢A. Lincoln Filene, Treasurer and Gensel Managet, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass.; T. H Foster, 
President, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; Philip i 
Gadsden, Vice President, The United Gas aoe 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin C. Gibbs, 211 E. 4th &. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.; Richard F. Grant, Vice President, M. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Carl R. Gray, President, Union 
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St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; B. 
Heard, President, Dwight B. Heard Investment Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; William T. Hincks, General Partner, Hincks Bros. & CG. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; A. L. Humphrey, President, Westinghoux 
Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jackson Johnson, President, 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Frank ell i 
Wichita Mill and Elevator Company, Wichita Falls, Tex; 
James S. Kemper, President, Lumbermen’s Mut Casualty 
Co., Pantheon Building, Chicago, Ill.; Charles W. 3 
President, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., City, 
Mo.; Fred P. Mann, Mann's Department Store, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak.; Milton E. Marcuse, President, Bedford Pulp & Paper 
Co., Richmond, Va.; Felix M. McWhirter, i 
State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman 
the Board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New York, 
N. Y.; M. J. Sanders, Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, 
La.; John W. Shartel, Vice President and General M A 
Oklahoma Railway Company, Oklahoma City, Okla; 
Shoup, Vice President, Southern Pacific Railway Compaiy, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Alvan T. Simonds, President, 
Manufacturing Company, 470 Main St., ridin 
Harry A. Smith, President, National Fire Insurance q 
Hartford, Conn.; Ernest T. Trigg, President, John Lucas & 
Co., 322 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Vernon S. Tupper, Gener 
Manager, Nashville Roller Mills, Nzshville, Tenn.; Charles F. 
Weed, Vice President, First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of tot 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. d 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the mames< 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders oe 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases d 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 4 
name of the person or corporation for whom such. truste’ 
acting, is given; also that the said two aragraphs py 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl ge and belief a8 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockbolds? 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities im. @ 4 
other thon — of a bona fide owner; and = SS 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
tion has any interest direct or indirect .- the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MERLE THORPE, Fatt 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 

1924 


(Seal) LACEY C. ZAR 
My commission expires September 20, 
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Austin Buildings are serving various industries in 23 foreign countries. 


AUSTIN GUARANTEE 


Complete Industrial Plants 


OW, when the season is most favorable for 
quick, permanent industrial construction; 


Now, when ample stocks of Austin Standard 
Building materials are available for quick for- 
warding, and when transportation conditions 
facilitate prompt deliveries; 


Now, when costs of everything entering into con- 
struction and equipment are most reasonable; 


Now, with the whole Austin Organization func- 
tioning nationwide in the service of corporations 
requiring big, complete plants of permanent char- 
acter—and requiring them immediately; 


Now, Austin is prepared to serve you most 
efficiently in the Design, Construction and Equip- 
ment of Complete Industrial Plants. Austin now 
has under actual construction a number of such 
projects—all of major size and importance. 

Executives in every industrial district in America 
are appreciating as never before the value of sub- 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Pittsburgh St. Louis 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Engineers and Builders ’ 
Philadelphia Seattle 


Birmingham 


stantial, enduring buildings—are coming to meas- 
ure such investments on the basis of permanence 
and service as well as first cost. 


On that basis, there is no substitute for the Austin 
Method; so Austin Engineers are continually 
called in by corporations who have learned that 
it pays to “Get in Touch With Austin—First”. 


For large construction projects anywhere, Austin 
will handle all details of Design, Construction 
and Equipment, through Austin Unit Responsibil- 
ity—under one contract and by one organization. 


Without obligating you in any way, Austin Engi- 
neers will gladly call upon you, carefully go over 
your problems with you, and make interesting 
recommendations. 

The Austin Organization is ready to serve you 
efficiently wherever your home office is located, or 
wherever you wish to build. 

Write, phone or wire; or mail the coupon to the 
nearest Austin Branch Office. 


Cleveland 


Portland Detroit 
San. Francisco 


Chicago 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles 


THE AUSTIN CO., Cleveland 


We are interested in a 


building. Approximate size 


‘ a . _ stories high. Please 
tell us more about Austin Buildings and 
send us a copy of your new booklet, “The 
A No. 1 Plan.” 

Firm —— inti - 


Engineering Building 


Individual — 








Equipment Address .- 


N.B.C.-24 











When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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- Business Speaks With One Voice 


IS difficult, if not hazardous, to at- 
tempt to epitomize all that is said and 
done at a meeting of upward of two thou- 

sand business men drawn together from the 
far corners of the country, many of them the 

en for hundreds, or even thousands, 
of other business men. 

Yet the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
was such a meeting and it cannot be ac- 
counted for by a multiplicity of motives or 
diversity of purpose. Mere gregariousness 
will not bring an exporter from San Francisco, 
a manufacturer from Portland, Maine, and a 
cotton planter from Mississippi half way and 
more across a continent to meet some two 
thousand other men whose only similarity of 
interest lies in productive industrial enterprise. 

Nor will so large a number foregather merely 
to listen to addresses by the British Ambas- 
sador, the Belgian Ambassador, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Navy 
and others who have to do with affairs vaguely 
described as public. 

Obviously so heterogeneous an assemblage 
could be brought and held together only by 
acommon and single purpose which is not the 
sum total of individual interests but the at- 
tribute of business, in the aggregate, itself. 

The physical fact of the meeting of such a 
number of business men, even to discuss prob- 
lems more or less alike which many of them 
encounter in widely varied fields of activity, 
however important, is not unusual. Such 
meetings are held every day. But that there 
should be evolved a way of thinking, a sense 
of common obligation, a national business 
consciousness that is becoming more and more 
articulate, taking it out of the category of 
mere productive enterprise and bringing it 
elbow to elbow with government and science 
and diplomacy is one of the things that could 
have happened only yesterday and could have 

in no other way. 

The striking fact-of the Cleveland meeting 
was not that it was large or small but that 
it will, at least in retrospect, probably mark 
pretty clearly the dividing line between the 
time when numbers counted and the time 
when the formulation and clarification of this 
new American industrial philosophy shall 
count as a standard for the measurement 

t business progress reflected in these 


: “We are passing,” said Secretary Hoover, 

in his address to the convention, “from a pe- 

tied of extremely individualistic action into 
4 period of associational activities.” 

t be said, after a survey of the 

ind meeting, that this phase of organi- 

h iS Nearing completion. The process of 

The , Of coming together, is about done. 

oa associations are developing their identity 

rpm themselves to their specific tasks. 

%$ certain, at least, that the business man 

or merchant of the old school who was suffi- 

Gent unto himself and regarded his business 


By ELMER MURPHY 


as his own affair alone, has departed into the 
mists of the past. It has come to be taken 
as a matter of course that those who are en- 
gaged in the same industry or in similar in- 
dustries shall meet on the ground of a com- 
mon experience. But there is nothing reduci- 
ble to a bookkeeping formula to account for 
the gathering at the Cleveland meeting of so 
many men of so many pursuits from so many 
different sectional environments. 

The first and the strongest impression it 
gave was one of diversity. It was reflected in 
the character of the meetings and in the men. 
Endless contrasts were afforded by the group 
sessions which considered problems of trans- 
portation, finance, foreign trade, distribution, 
manufacture, European readjustment and 
many other questions that lay beyond the 
horizon of the individual business man of a 
generation ago and of the industrial and trade 
association that has followed him. 


A Unity of Diverse Interests 


UT THE effect of this diversity was not to 
emphasize how far apart they were but 
how closely they had been drawn together, and 
the fact that they had been drawn together, 
even in such numbers, had ceased to be 
startling. The more important thing was that, 
having been drawn together—stock raisers and 
economists, bankers and editors, manufactur- 
ers of lamp shades and locomotives, organi- 
zation secretaries and executives, exporters 
and lawyers—they were devoting themselves 
to the furtherance of a common undertaking 
which could not be circumscribed by any one 
business or any one kind of business, and 
could be properly given no industrial label. 
If there was one conclusion to which the 
Cleveland meeting—the succession of meet- 
ings—inevitably led, it was that business, 
speaking a common tongue and with a clear 
consciousness of its own obligations and its 
own purposes and even of its own weaknesses, 
found itself working toward the same end as 
government and diplomacy in attempting to 
solve the larger problems of existence. 


All Business in One Boat 


6 Bini was particularly true from a national 
viewpoint. It was also true from an inter- 
national viewpoint, for, as Sir Esme Howard, 
the British Ambassador, said, “for the sake 
of prosperity generally it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that all business, whether 
agricultural, industrial or financial, hangs to- 
gether all over the world.” 

It might be premature to conclude that the 
Cleveland meeting marks the end of the pe- 
riod of organization during which business 
has been finding itself and perfecting the me- 
chanical arrangements by which it can ex- 
press itself with some degree of unison. But 
it afforded unmistakable evidence that the 


point of cohesion had been reached at which 
business was thinking not only of its relations 
to government—the “team play” to which 
President Barnes so often referred—and to the 
public, but of its obligations to itself, 

It had developed a wholesome introspection 
by which it took stock of its own respon- 
sibilities and its qualifications for meeting 
them. In this it is to be distinguished from 
any other meeting of the kind that has ever 
been held. 

The outcropping of this idea ran through all 
the discussion. It was presented most clearly 
by Secretary Hoover who formulated the 
precept that the responsibility for the stand- 
ards of honesty laid down two thousand years 


ago increases infinitely in high places either 


in business or government and their failure is 
a blow at the repute of both. He added this 
rule: 

“There must be organization in such form 
as can establish the standards of conduct in 
this vast complex of shifting invention, pro- 
duction and use. There is no existing basis 
to check the failure of service or the sacri- 
fice of public interest. Some one must de- 
termine such standards. They must be de- 
termined and held flexibly in tune with the 
intense technology of business.” 

In other words, while the Ten Command+ 
ments and individual responsibility for observ- 
ing them remains the same, the ways in which 
they may be violated have multiplied as 
business has grown in complexity and ex- 
panded its activities. 

This, obviously, was not a fugitive thought 
on the part of the Secretary of Commerce, 
who is too analytical to be casual in weigh- 
ing so important a problem. That it was a 
common impulse was proven to some extent 
by the fact of the convention itself. And 
if further evidence were needed that the more 
than two thousand business men who consti- 
tuted it were aware of their responsibility 
and are intent upon fixing standards of con- 
duct for their own guidance and control, it 
is afforded by the resolutions, already pre- 
pared, which they unanimously adopted, lay- 
ing down fifteen fundamental principles, the 
framework of an ethical business code, and 
formulating the basic rule that “the function 
of business is to provide for the material 
needs of mankind, and to increase the wealth 
of the world and the happiness of life.” 

By their own action they were ready to 
justify the conclusion that what Secretary 
Hoover characterized “the dream of man 
thinkers”—a self-governing industry and busi- 
ness that can be made to render needless a 
vast area of governmental interference and 
regulation—is not so intangible or evanescent 
after ali. 

In the light of these declarations it is not 
difficult to tie together the varied group meet» 
ings and the subjects they discussed or to 
bring to a common fecus the diversity of in- 
terests that were represented. All that was 
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embraced in the Cleveland meeting can be 
Strung upon the single thread of this indus- 
trial philosophy. It explains the solicitude of 
business for agriculture, the interest of Ameri- 
can business in European readjustment and the 
appeals for the support of the Dawes report, 
the study of the proper relationship between 
employer and employe, and the consideration 
of national economic policy involved in taxa- 
tion, immigration and the development of trans- 
portation and other agencies of common use. 

The three major topics of the convention— 
business and agriculture, European readjust- 
ment and the responsibility and integrity of 
business—were, from this higher viewpoint, 
expressions of the same purpose, implying a 
realization on the part of business of its obli- 
—. to itself and its obligations to others. 
interests evoked by this sense of obliga- 
tion were not restricted to a purely national 
environment. 

The note of the archconfraternity of business 
‘was sounded by the British and Belgian Am- 
bassadors and Basil Miles, the American Com- 
missioner of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. The idea was also crystallized 
in several resolutions, one pledging support 
of the plan of the experts looking to inter- 
national economic restoration, another advo- 
cating adherence tc the international court of 
justice, another commending the President for 

is efforts to deal by friendly negotiation with 
the very vexing problem of Japanese im- 
migration. 

But it was mainly in the field of national ac- 
tivity that the problems with which the con- 
vention had to deal lay and it was not so 
much any solution of them that was offered 
as the clearer definition of the manner in 
which they are to be solved that struck the 
observer. Business rubbed elbows with gov- 
ernment and a better understanding resulted. 





Contrary to the general belief, this close 
relationship, which must become closer as 
business develops the responsibility and self- 
control to which Secretary Hoover referred 
and toward the achievement of which the 
Cleveland meeting marked a definite forward 
stride, was characterized by a spirit of co- 
operation rather than antagonism. 

Exception was taken to certain legislative 
policies formulated in Congress as being either 
ineffective or economically unsound. The 
convention declared, for example, that “means 
should be found to improve the efficiency of 
the methods of marketing at the disposal of 
agriculture, and every other measure founded 
on the principles which will tend to stability 
should be provided. Any proposal for buy- 
ing, selling, manufacturing or other handling 
of agricultural products by government 
agencies, however, whether under pretense of 
exertion of price influences or otherwise, we 
oppose as contrary to the principles for which 
the Chamber has stood with respect to other 
fields of activity and as sure to result disas- 
trously for agriculture itself.” 

But this cannot be construed as criticism of 
government, for the same idea was expressed 
by Secretary Hoover in characterizing so- 
cialism as “Government in all business” and 
a step away from, rather than in the direc- 
tion of, the self-governing industrial democ- 
racy which is the American ideal. 

The meeting itself afforded many examples 
of the developing cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and business. General Herbert M. 
Lord, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, 
President of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and many other government officials 
spoke in the same key and to the same effect 


as the representatives of American business. 
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Nor was any conflict of purpose dis 
in what each had to say. It was 
the expressed hope of the Secretary of 
merce that “the abuses which give figs 
Government in business be eliminated 
systematic and voluntary action of ¢¢ 
and industry itself’ was not to be in 
as foreshadowing the time when Gove 
would let business alone but when both 
work more closely together. 

In this sense the final statement of 
dent Barnes summarizing the accompli 
of the Cleveland meeting were more a % 
ecy of what is to come than a review be 
had already happened. _ 

“The growing membership and widened 
port for chamber work,” he said, ‘shows 
all sections of business life realize the 
cessity for common action. The 
of standards and ethics express the reason fr 
a growing public trust and confidence in 
ganized business. The widespread intens 
demonstrates a growing appreciation that fir 
and healthful business and industry jg th 
foundation of employment, earnings and ay 
cure American standard of living. 

“Legislation and administration have leamed 
to welcome the support of this business cop. 
viction because it has proved itself to be ip 
formed, unselfish and dependable. 
will listen to such a voice because it is the 
declaration of 750,000 business men that 
will hold responsible the men who def 
American traditions of government and violate 
sound economic law; and because busines 
opinion will be taken with care and logic, sp 
ported manifestly by accuracy of fact and 
pressed with courage and determination. 

“The very logic of events will demonstrate 
that judgment so formed and so 
will win because it is right and sound andi 
the public interest.” 
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Senior Council: 


Officers and Directors for 1924-1925 


President: *JuL1us H. BARNEs, President, Barnes-Ames Company, Duluth and New York 


Vice Presidents: 





OHN H. Fauey, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
. GoopwyN Ruett, President, Peoples National Bank, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Harry A. WHEELER, President, Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Homer L. FerGuson, President, Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Va. 
JoserH H. Derrees, Defrees, Buckingham and Eaton, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Honorary Vice Presidents: 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, President, Deere and Co., Moline, Ill. 

A.B. FARQUHAR, President, A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd., York, Pa. 

Wittrs H. Boorn, Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 

Tuomas E. WiLson, President, Wilson and Co., Chicago, II. 

A. C. Beprorp, Chairman of Board, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, New York, N. Y. 

CHARLES F. WEED, Vice President, First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 


Lewis E. Prerson, Chairman of the Board, Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Co., New York City. 
Joun W. O’LEary, Vice President, Chicago Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Harry A. BLAck, President, Black Hardware Co.,Galveston, 
Tex. 
HENRY M. Rosinson, President, First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Chairman, Executive Committee: 
**A_C. BEDFORD, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, New York City. 
Treasurer: 
Joun Joy Epson, Chairman of the Board, Washington Loan 
and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
Resident Vice President: 
E.tiot H. Goopwin, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: 
D. A. SKINNER, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 








DIRECTORS: 


OHN W. ARRINGTON, President, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 
fax W. Bass, Vice President, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Artaur S. Bent, Bent Brothers, General Contractors, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. J. Brosseau, President, Mack Trucks Inc., New York City. 

O. M. Crark, President, Clark-Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Joun M. oor. President, Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Wuustam J. Dean, President, Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, Minn 

Rospert R. Extrs, President, The Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Luxcotn Ficene, Treasurer and General Manager, Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Puiu H. oe. Vice President, The United Gas Improvement Co., 

elphia, Pa 

Ricuarp F. Grant, Vice President, The M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cart it. Gray, President, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 

Everett G.Griccs,President,St.Paul &TacomaLumberCo., Tacoma, Wash. 

LaFayette Hancuett, President, Utah Power and Light Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Frepericx J. Haynes, President, Dodge Bros., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Dwicat B.Hearp,President, Dwight B. Heard Investment Co.,Phoenix,Ariz. 

Epcar W. J. Hearty, Maynard & Child, Boston, Mass. 

Wittram T. Hewcks, Hincks Bros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


*Unanimously requested by Board to accept reelection and will continue serving pending his definite decision to accept. #*Will continue to serve pending selection of his successor . 


A. L. HuMpHREY, President, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRANK KELL, President, Wichita Mill and Elevator Co., Wichita Fa’ ls, Tex. 
James S. Kemper, President, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, | 


Ill. 

CuarLes W. LoNnSDALE, President, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. i 
Kansas City, Mo. ; ; 

Mitton E. Marcuse, President, Bedford Pulp and Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, The Meredith Publications, Des Moines, lowa. 

Fetrx M. McWuirter, President, Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. T. Moore, Vice President, soli,» on Lumber Co., Shreveport La. 

Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the Board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Co., New York City. 

M. J. SANDERS, Ocean Transportation, New Orleans, La. ; 

JouN W. SHARTEL, President, Oklahoma Railway Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


aca ~~ Sake Vice President, Southern Pacific Railway Co., San Francisco, 

alif. et 

fame T. Srmonps, President, Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, “9% 
Mass. 


Harry A. Smit, President, National Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

ERNEST T. Tricc, President, John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 

\ nano S. Tupper, General Manager, Nashville Roller Mills, Nashville, 
enn. 
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jf to all these tools and inventions. 
piest_ great invention, radio, has brought a 


fF much of these 





OUR chamber has recently sub- 
mitted to its members a number of 
endations upon pry ons of 
Business Conduct in the form of a report 
of Becetiee on Business Ethics. The 
fact of issuing such a report is of in- 
I wish to discuss the whole subject in 
its wider sense and in the relation of govern- 
ment to business. 
The advancement of science and our in- 
creasing population require constantly new 
of conduct and —_ an a 
i titude of new rules and regulations. 
~ Sones principles laid down in the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount 
are as applicable today as when they were de- 
dared, but they require a host of subsidiary 


-dauses. The ten ways to evil in the time of 


Moses have increased to ten thousand now. 
Human Rights Conflict 


WHOLE host of rules and regulations are 
A necessary to maintain human rights with 
this amazing transformation into an industrial 


ast ple in a whole county, with a plow 
apiece, did not elbow each other very much. 
But when we put seven million people in a 
county with the tools of electricity, steam, 
30-floor buildings, telephones, miscellaneous 
noises, street cars, railways, motors, stock 
exchanges, and what not besides, then we 
do jostle each other in a multitude of 
directions. 

Thereupon our lawmakers supply the de- 
mand by the ceaseless piling up of statutes 
in attempts to keep the traffic open, to assure 
fair dealing in the economic world, to elimi- 
nate its wastes, to prevent some kind of abuse 
or some kind of domination. Moreover, with 
increasing education our senses become more 
offended and our moral discriminations in- 
crease, for all of which we discover new 
things to remedy. In one of our states more 
than 1,000 laws and ordinances have been 
added in the last eight months. It is also 
true that a large part of them will sleep 
peacefully in the statute book. 

The question we need to consider is whether 
these rules and regulations are to be devel- 
oped solely by government or whether they 
cannot be in some large part developed out 
of voluntary forces in the nation. In other 
words, can the abuses which give rise to 
government in business be eliminated by the 
systematic and voluntary action of commerce 
and industry itself? This is indeed the 
thought behind the whole gamut of recent 
slogans, “Less Government in Business,” 
‘Less Government Regulation,” “A Square 
Deal,” “The Elimination of Waste,” “Better 
Business Ethics,” and a dozen others. 

National character cannot be built by law. 
It is the sum of the moral fiber of its in- 
dividuals, When abuses which rise from our 
growing system are cured by live individual 
conscience, by initiative in the creation of 
voluntary standards, then is the growth of 
moral ESrevtions fertilized in every individual 


No one disputes the necessity for con- 

hew standards of conduct in relation 
Even our 
new questions. No one disputes that 
subsidiary additions to the 

dments must be made by legis- 
Our public utilities are wasteful and 
S we give them a privilege more 
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or less monopolistic. At once when we have 
business affected with monopoly, we must 
have regulation by law. Much of even this 
phase might have been unnecessary had there 
been a higher degree of responsibility to the 
public, higher standards of business practice 
among those who dominated these agencies 
in years gone by. 

There has been, however, a great extension 
of government regulation and control beyond 
the field of public utilities into the fields 
of production and distribution of commodi- 
ties and credit. When legislation penetrates 
the business world, it is because there is 
abuse somewhere. 

A great deal of this legislation is due rather 
to the inability of business hitherto to so 
organize as to correct abuses than to any 
lack of desire to have it done. Sometimes 
the abuses are more apparent than real, but 
anything is a handle for demagoguery. In the 
main, however, the public acts only when it 
has lost confidence in the ability or willingness 
of business to correct its own abuses. 

Legislative action is always clumsy—it is 
incapable of adjustment to shifting needs. 
It often enough produces new economic cur- 
rents more abusive than those intended to 
be cured. Government too often becomes the 
persecutor instead of the regulator. 

The vast tide of these regulations that is 
sweeping onward can be stopped if it is pos- 
sible to devise, out of the conscience and 
organization of business itself, those restraints 
which will cure abuse, that will eliminate 
waste, that will prevent unnecessary hardship 
in the working of our economic system, that 
will march with larger social understanding. 
Indeed it is vitally necessary that we stem 
this tide if we would preserve that initiative 
in men which builds up the character, intel- 
ligence, and progress in our people. 


Our Dependable Citizenship 


AM ONE of those who believe in the sub- 

stratum of inherent honesty, the fine vein 
of service and kindliness in our citizenship. 
The vast ‘volume of goods and services that 
daily flow through the land would cease 
instantly were it not for the instinctive de- 
pendence of our people upon the moral re- 
sponsibility of the men who labor in the shops 
and farms and the men who direct our pro- 
duction and distribution. 

In these times of muddled thought it is 
sometimes worth repeating a truism. Industry 
and commerce are not based upon taking ad- 
vantage of other persons. Their foundations 
lie in the division of labor and exchange of 
products. For through specialization we in- 
crease the total and variety of production 
and secure its diffusion into consumption. 

By some false analogy to the “survival of 
the fittest” many have conceived the whole 
business world to be a sort of economic “dog 
eat dog.” We often lay too much emphasis 
upon its competitive features, too little upon 
the fact that it is in essence a great coopera- 
tive effort. And our home-made bolshevist- 
minded critics to the contrary, the whole 
economic structure of our nation and the sur- 
vival of our high general levels of comfort 
are dependent upon the maintenance and de- 
velopment of leadership in the world of in- 
dustry and commerce. It must be realized 





If Business Doesn’t, Government Will 
By HERBERT HOOVER 


that any contribution to larger production, 
to wider diffusion of things consumabis 
and enjoyable, is a service to the com- 
munity; and the men who honestly ac- 
complish it deserve high public esteem. 

The thing we all need to consider search- 
ingly is the practical question of the method 
by which the business world can develop and 
enforce its own standards and thus stem the 
tide of governmental regulation. The cure 
does not lie in mere opposition. It lies in the 
correction of abuse. It lies in an adapta- 
bility to changing human outlook. 

The problem of business ethics as a pre- 
vention of abuse is of two categories: those 
where the standard must be one of individual 
moral perceptions, and those where we must 
have a determination of standards of conduct 
for a whole group in order that there may 
be a basis for ethics. 


Responsibilities of Leadership 


‘THE STANDARDS of honesty, of a sense 
of mutual obligation and of service, were 
determined 2,000 years ago. They may require 
at times to be recalled. And the responsi- 
bility for them increases infinitely in high 
places either in business or government, for 
there rests the high responsibility for leader- 
ship in fineness of moral perception. Their 
failure is a blow at the repute of business 
and at confidence in government itself. 

The second field, and the one which I am 
primarily discussing, is the great area of in- 
direct economic wrong and unethical prac- 
tices that spring up under the pressures of 
competition and habit. There is also the 
great field of economic waste through de- 
structive competition, through strikes, booms 
and slumps, unemployment, through failure of 
our different industries to synchronize and a 
hundred other causes which directly lower 
our productivity and employment. Waste ma 
be abstractly unethical, but in any event it 
can only be remedied by ‘economic action. 

If we are to find solution to these collective 
issues outside of. government regulation, we 
must meet two practical problems: 

First, there must be organization in such 
form as can establish the standards of con- 
duct in this vast complex of shifting inven- 
tion, production, and use. There is no ex- 
isting basis to check the failure of service 
or the sacrifice of public interest. Someone 
must determine such standards. They must 
be determined and held flexibly in tune with 
the intense technology of trade. 

Second, there must be some sort of en- 
forcement. There is the perpetual difficulty 
of a small minority who will not play the 
game. They too often bring disrepute upon 
the vast majority; they drive many others 
to adopt unfair competitive methods which 
all deplore; their abuses give rise to public 
indignation and clamor which breed legislative 
action. 

I believe we now for the first time have 
the method at hand for voluntarily organized 
determination of standards and their adoption. 
I would go further; I believe we are in the 
presence of a new era in the organization of 
industry and commerce in which, if properly 
directed, lie forces pregnant with infinite 
possibilities of moral progress. 

I believe that we are, almost unnoticed, 
in the midst of a great revolution—or perhaps 
a better word, a transformation—in the whole 
super-organization of our economic life. We 
are passing from a period of extremely in- 
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dividualistic action inte a period of associa- 
tional activities. 

Practically our entire American working 
world is now organized into some form of 
economic association. We have trade asso- 
ciations and trade institutes embracing par- 
ticular industries and occupations. We have 
chambers of commerce embracing representa- 
tives of different industries and commerce. 
We have the labor unions representing the 
different crafts. We have associations em- 
bracing all the different professions—law, 
engineering, medicine, banking, real estate, 
and what not. We have farmers’ associations, 
and we have the enormous growth of farmers’ 
cooperatives for actual dealing in commodities. 

Of indirect kin to this is the great increase 
in ownership of industries by their employes 
and customers, and again we have a tremen- 
dous expansion of mutualized insurance and 


Although such associational organizations 
can trace parentage to the middle ages, yet 
in their present implication they are the 
birth of the last 50 years, and in fact their 
growth to enveloping numbers is of the last 25 
years. We have, perhaps, 25,000 such asso- 
ciational activities in the economic field. 
Membership, directly or indirectly, now em- 
braces the vast majority of all the individuals 
of our country. Action of wide import by 
such associations has become an important 
force of late in our political, economic, and 
social life. 


Rise of Collective Action 


T IS true that these associations exist for 

varied purposes. Some are strong in recog- 
nition of public responsibility and large in 
vision. Some are selfish and narrow. But 
they ali represent a vast ferment of economic 
striving and change. 

Ever since the factory system was born 
there has been within it a struggle to attain 
more stability through collective action. This 
effort has sought to secure more regular pro- 
duction, more regular employment, better 
wages, the elimination of waste, the mainte- 
nance of quality or service, decrease in de- 
structive competition and unfair practices, 
and ofttimes to assure prices or profits. 

The first phase of development on the busi- 
ness side was “pools” in production and dis- 
tribution. They were infected with imposi- 
tion upon the public and their competitors. 
In some part they were struggles to correct 
abuse and waste. They were followed by an 
era of capital consolidations with the same 
objects, but also to create a situation of 
unbreakable agreements. Both were against 
public interest, and the public intervened 
through the Sherman Act. Yet underneath 
all these efforts there was a residuum of ob- 
jects which were in public interest. 

Associational activities are, I believe, driv- 
ing upon a new road where the objectives can 
be made wholly and vitally of public interest. 
The legitimate trade associations and cham- 
bers of commerce with which I am now 
primarily concerned possess certain character- 
istics of social importance and the widest 
differentiation from pools and trusts. Their 
membership must be open to all members in 
the industry or trade, or rival organizations 
enter the field at once. 

Therefore they are not millstones for the 
grinding of competitors as was the essence 
of the old trade combinations. Their purpose 
must be the advancement of the whole indus- 
try or trade, or they cannot hold together. 
The total interdependence of all industries 
and commerce compels them in the long run 
to go parallel to the general economic good. 
The leaders rise in a real democracy without 
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bosses or political manipulation. Citizens 
cannot run away from their country if they 
do not like the political management, but 
members of voluntary associations can resign, 
and the association dies. 

I believe that through these forces we are 
slowly moving toward some sort of industrial 
democracy. We are upon its threshold if 
these agencies can be directed solely to con- 
structive performance in the public interest. 


Self Government for Industry 


Aut THIS does contain some dangers, but 
they will come only from low ethical 
standards. With these agencies used as the ma- 
chinery for the cultivation and spread of high 
standards and the elimination of abuses, I am 
convinced that we shall have entered the 
great era of self-governing industry and busi- 
ness which has been a dream to many think- 
ers. A self-governing industry can be made 
to render needless a vast area of governmental 
interference and regulation which has grown 
up out of righteous complaint against the 
abuses during the birth pains of an industrial 
world. 

Some people have been alarmed lest this 
associational movement mean the destruction 
of our competitive system, lest it inevitably 
destroy the primary individualism which is 
the impulse of our society. 

This alarm is groundless. Its rightful ac- 
tivities do not destroy equality of opportunity 
or initiative. In fact, they offer new avenues 
of opportunity for individuals to make prog- 
ress toward leadership in the community. 
Any one of them will die at once if it does 
not offer equality of opportunity to its mem- 
bers; or if it restricts its membership, rival 
associations at once emerge. They are the 
safeguards of small business and thus prevent 
the extinction of competition. They are the 
alternative to capital consolidation. They are 
not a growth toward socialism—that is, gov- 
ernment in all business—they are in fact a 
growth directly away from such an idea. 

Right here, for the benefit of the gloomy 
persons who have a frozen belief that every 
form of associational activity is a conspiracy 
to fix prices and to restrain trade, to per- 
petuate tyranny of employer or employe, we 
may remember that there are some crooks 
in every line of endeavor. The underlying 
purposes of the vast majority are constructive. 
A minority may be violating the Ten Com- 
mandments and need the application of crimi- 
nal standards. I am speaking, however, of 
something more vital than porch-climbing. 


High Standards Raise Competition 


AM, of course, well aware of the legal diffi- 

culties that surround certain types of as- 
sociational work. I do not believe that the 
development of standards of conduct or the 
elimination of abuses in public interest have 
ever been challenged as a violation of the 
Sherman Act. Moreover, to establish either 
a physical or a moral standard directly 
sharpens competition. 

These associational activities are the prom- 
ising machinery for much of the necessary 
determination of ethical standards, for the 
elimination of useless waste and hardship 
from the burden of our economic engines. 
Moreover, we have in them not only the 
agencies by which standards can be set, but by 
cooperative action among the associations 
representing the different stages of production, 
distribution and use we can secure a degree 
of enforcement far wider than mere public 
opinion in a single trade. 

When standards are agreed upon by the 
associations representing the manufacturer 
and distributor, and by those representing 
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the user, we have a triple force inter 
for their enforcement. : 

Now I do not wish anyone to think 
feet are not on the ground in all this, ang} 
life of what can be effected by 
associations and by cooperation in 

The Department of Commerce has, at | 
request of the lumber industry, held a number 
of conferences to discuss the rules of 
road in that industry and its relations to th 
other industries and the common i 
problem was to establish more general an 
more constructive standards of Practice 
ethics, and waste elimination. 

In the toil of formulating these 
there arose a question of how thick a inch 
board should be. It sounds easy. But } 
quickly developed to be a question whether 
it should be 1 inch thick when it wag 
after it was dried, when planed on one side 
or when planed on both sides. It 
not only that a choice had to be made among 
these four alternatives, but also that this 
choice had to be based upon a proper cop. 
sideration for the conservation of our forests 
on one hand and the provision of a materi 
of such structural character as to constitute, 
square deal to the consumer on the other, — 


Success When Legislation Fails 


T ALSO developed that there were 32 differ. 

ent thicknesses of a 1-inch board in current 
use and that some minority of manufactures 
in the drive of unfair competition were grad- 
ually thinning the board until it threatened 
to become paper. There also had to be de 
veloped the exact differences which threw a 
board into four or five different grades, and 
there had to be a determination of standard 
trade names for different species of wood 
The point was that an accurate standard had 
to be determined before discrimination as to 
fair dealing and public service could bh 
gauged. That occasion was the foundation of 
ethics in 1-inch boards. 

These conferences established some 80 
tions involving the whole technology of as 
ber and comprising for the first time a definite 
series of national standards. Here is th 
sum of our problem. It could only be « 
complished through an association in th 
industry. It is proof of industrial consciente 
and service. 

The second part of the practical problem 
which I enumerated before is enforcement. 
Again associational activities were called upon. 
The manufacturers were not alone in thee 
conferences, but the distributor and consumer 
were also represented by the Architects’ At 
sociation, the Building Contractors’ Associ 
tion, the railway and other purchasing 3% 
ciations, and the retailers’ associations. 

The action and reaction of the buyer and 
seller upon each other in their desire to secure 
fair dealing in industry can procure enforce 
ment. Joint inspection bureaus have 
erected where complaint for violation can be 
lodged and determination made. Enforcemett 
may not be 100 per cent, but the standards att 
there, and a sense of individual res 
and self-interest will eventually, I am cont 


propose to give a few illustrations from req ; 





dent, make them universal. abi 


For years aggrieved persons and some 


the trade have been agitating this question 


of lumber standards in- Congress. -N 
bills have been introduced. If 
succeeds, no legislation will be neces 
This is keeping the Government out of 


ness through the remedy of abuses by , isi . 


itself. mS 
I propose now to mention one other 


of a most vitally important and enti 
ferent order, rendered possible only 
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: sssociational activity in which the Department 
~ of Commerce has been in active cooperation. 
js in the bituminous coal industry. 





2, 











Industrial methods and practices peculiarly 
» Seemed illimitable in its ability to 
take the suggestions of inventive minds, pro- 
- great quantities of new and old articles 
’ use, and by this very process enlarge 
strengthen the earning power of our peo- 
and their ability to purchase and possess. 
W extensive the American industrial 

mechanism in its aggregate performance has 
ome may be pictured by the general state- 


tok have been developed in this industry, 
ind | gs many of you are aware, 30 per cent too 
red mines operating intermittently during 
tine a f every week of the — ~~ a a 
ip in summer. us they require 
. sore cent Tore labor and 30 per cent more 
mbe: capital than was necessary to produce the 
jon’ 1. 
: oes ohect of this situation was that some 
Th jon of the employes secured too few 
| ang} days’ work to yield them a reasonable stand- 
etic, | ard of ce even at ag ee high 
ily wage. s minority of employes were 
a constant source of agitation and 
rm ace The result of all this was a 
ut % | higher cost of producing coal and consequently 
ether | a higher national coal bill, speculation and 
meen, | uncertainty to the operators, hardship and 
side aiculty and — to a considerable por- 
ion of workers. 
a 4, > fundamental cause was a vicious cycle 
this | of seasonal fluctuation in demand, annual 
con } shortage in coal cars, and periodic strikes 
orests | which grew out of the instability of labor 
teria] relationships. These periods of shortened or 
ite, | suspended production always resulted in 
, | {amine prices for coal and great stimulation 
to the opening of new mines. 
; At least four government commissions have 
iter. | examined this question. Probably 40 bills 
os have been introduced into Congress proposing 
turers | governmental regulation in an attempt to 
grad- | correct the abuses and wastes and public 
tened | danger that lay in the situation. 
e de. | | The associational agencies in the field were 
rew a | those of the operators, of labor, of the rail- 
, and | Way executives and of the various associa- 
ndari | tions of industries as consumers. The first 
wood | problem was to secure a general knowledge 
d had | of the causes to which I feel the Department 
as 9 | of Commerce contributed substantially. 
ld be Remedy was undertaken in many directions. 
ion of | The railway association induced the construc- 
tion of a more ample supply of coal cars 
ques | and greater expedition and interchange in 
 jum- | handling between different railways. The De- 
efinite } partment of Commerce, in cooperation with 
is the} the chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ 
be at- § *80ciations, railway and public utilities as- 
n th { ‘ociations, secured that more coal should be 
cience | Put in storage during the summer season. 
The result was that last year for the first 
oblem | time in many years we had no interruption 
ement. 
| upon. 
- these 
sumer 
s’ As 
ssocia- 
5 aSs0- Ts SWELLING volume of Ameri- 
can production and distribution rose 
er and last fall to its unprecedented crest, 
seclute recording 23 successive weeks of railroad 
nforce- | “at loadings exceeding 1,000,000 cars 
» been} Weekly. In the face of continued instability 
can be} Md unsettlement in Europe the American tide 
cement | of commerce distribution, sustained by the 
rds aft & power of a fully employed people, 
sibility} Semed capable of indefinite maintenance and 
come} SOMtinued expansion. The great engine of 
i - American large-scale production, developed by 
yme 
uestion 
merous 
- effort 
f 
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in the distribution of coal due to car short- 
ages. One element of the vicious cycle in this 
situation is eliminated, provided we can con- 
tinue this same cooperation in future. 

The second part of the solution was the 
general agreement by both operators and labor 
that stability could not be restored in the 
industry unless there was a long period of 
continuous operation in which the absence 
of coal famines and profiteering would elimi- 
nate the speculative and high-cost producer 
and reduce the units in the industry and thus 
its intermittency. The labor agreement be- 
tween these associations made last February 
for a term of three years has assured this 
improvement. 

Here we have an example of the most 
profound national importance in at least the 
beginning of stabilization of an industry in- 
volved in a most vicious cycle of waste and 
trouble. The national savings can be meas- 
ured in hundreds of millions and the human 
hardships greatly lessened. 

There will be some preliminary hardship 
in so great a self-imposed surgical operation 
but I am confident it will heal to the mutual 
interest of the operators, the public, and the 
workers. Today I do not believe there is 
any sentiment for government regulation ol 
the bituminous coal industry. 


Many Steps of Progress 


NOTHER instance of great interest in 

which I had the honor to participate was 

the abolition of the 12-hour day in the steel 

industry through the action of the steel 
association. 

I could give you a multitude of examples 
of the beginnings of constructive self-govern- 
ment in industry among many other associa- 
tions. The very publication of codes of 
ethics by many associations instilling service 
as the primary purpose, the condemnation of 
specific unfair practices, the insistence upon 
a higher plane of relationships between em- 
ployer and employe—all of them are at least 
indications of improving thought and growing 
moral perceptions. 

All of this is the strong beginning of a 
new force in the business world. The in- 
dividual interest is wrapped up with public 
interest. They can find expression only 
through association. Three years of study 
and intimate contact with associations of 
economic groups, whether in production, dis- 
tribution, labor or finance, convince me that 


ment that, although we have in America only 
6 per cent of the world population, we con- 
vert annually through our industries into the 
manifold forms and shapes that serve the va- 
rious: requirements of living use, almost one- 
half of the annual output of the basic mate- 
rials of the world. A simple table showing 
the production and consumption here in these 
standard materials runs thus: 


America produces 43 per cent of the world out- 
put of coal and consumes 57 per cent. 

America produces 54 per cent of the world out- 
put of iron and consumes 53 per cent. 

America produces 64 per cent of the world out- 
put of steel and consumes 57 per cent. 

America produces 49 per cent of the world out- 
put of copper and consumes 44 per cent 
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there lies within them a great moving impulse 
toward betterment. 

If these organizations accept as their pri- 
mary purpose the lifting of standards, if 
they will cooperate together for voluntary 
enforcement of high standards, we shall have 
proceeded far along the road of the elimina- 
tion of government from business. American 
business is never secure unless it has public 
confidence behind it. Otherwise it will always 
be a prey to demagoguery and filled with 
discouragement. 

The test of our whole economic and social 
system is its capacity to cure its own abuses. 
New abuses and new relationships to the pub- 
lic interest will occur as long as we continue 
to progress. If we are to be wholly de- 
pendent upon government to cure these abuses, 
we shall by this very method have created 
an enlarged and deadening abuse through the 
extension of bureaucracy and the clumsy and 
incapable handling of delicate economic forces. 

The old law merchant is the basis of much 
of our common law. A renaissance of a new 
law merchant could so advance our standards 
as to solve much of the problem of govern- 
ment.in business. 

American business needs a lifting purpose 
greater than the struggle of materialism. 
Nor can it lie in some evanescent, emotional, 
dramatic crusade. It lies in the higher pitch 
of economic life, in a finer regard for the 
rights of others, a stronger devotion to obli- 
gations of citizenship that will assure an im- 
proved leadership in every community and 
the nation; it lies in the organization of the 
forces of our economic life so that they may 
produce happier individual lives, more secure 
in employment and comfort, wider in the 
possibilities of enjoyment of nature, larger 
in their opportunities of intellectual life. Our 
people have already shown a higher sense of 
responsibilities in these things than those of 
any other country.. The ferment of organi- 
zation for more definite accomplishment of 
these things in the practical day-to-day prog- 
ress of business life is alive in our business 
world. 

The Government can _ best contribute 
through stimulation of and cooperation with 
voluntary forces in our national life; for we 
thus preserve the foundations upon which we 
have progressed so far—the initiative of our 
people. With vision and devotion these volun- 
tary forces can accomplish more for America 
than any spread of the hand of government. 


Government, Business and Good Sense 
By JULIUS H. BARNES 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


America produces 64 per cent of the 
world output of petroleum and consumes 72 
per cent, 

America produces 69 per cent of the world 
output of cotton and consumes 37 per cent. 

America produces 52 per cent of the world out- 
put of timber and consumes 51 per cent. 

America produces 41 per cent of the world out- 
put of shoes and consumes 39 per cent. 

America produces 43 per cent of the world out- 
put of printing paper—the great indicator of the 
dissemination of information and knowledge— 
and consumes 50 per cent. 


And it is America’s buying that sustains the 
industrial and financial structure of the coun- 
tries that produce silk, or rubber, or coffee— 
articles which we do not produce at home be- 
cause of climatic and soil conditions. 

And, finally, America produces 92 per cent 
of the world output of automobiles and con- 
sumes 90 per cent. 

How efficiently this industrial mechanism is 
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functioning and how adaptable it has become 
to every device that serves it with economy 
is again shown by the general statement that 
this 6 per cent of world population owns al- 
most half the railroad mileage of the world, 
and almost three-quarters of the telephone 
and telegraph equipment. Moreover, it pro- 
duces and uses at home about 90 per cent of 
the world equipment of automobiles. 

The equipment of industry, however, de- 
veloped the need of additional capital ven- 
tures into industry if that modernizing and 
expanding was to continue. The railroads 
during 1923 expanded in new equipment and 
improvement more than $1,000,000,000, and, 
as a result, for the first time in years Amer- 
ica had adequate and ready transportation, 
which of itself provel a great safeguard to 
the operations of industry and the welfare of 
all our people. But this railroad capital was 
secured almost entirely from loans resting di- 
rectly as prior obligations with fixed charges 
and lacking the flexibility and elasticity of 
stock ownership ventures, which latter would 
have required the hope of better capital re- 
turns in event of successful enterprise. 

It became clear that a substantial part of 
the annual fund of reinvestment capital, rep- 
resented by the larger individual incomes, 
was unwilling to take the ventures of active 
industry because the national rates of sur- 
taxes did not leave a fair balance between un- 
shared prospective loss and the unlevied por- 
tion of possible profit. Moreover, it had be- 
come apparent that the general burden of 
war ‘axes had become unbearable under peace 
conaitions and that the national finances had 
been so wisely administered that this relief 
could well be extended in the reduction of 
the national aggregate tax levy. 

There had been for many months a general 
discussion of these developing phases of na- 
tional taxation so that in November last there 
was a great popular demonstration of approval 
when the Secretary of the Treasury proposed 
to Congress a revision of the tax structure 
which relieved 7,000,000 individual taxpayers 
and at the same time revised the unwise sur- 
tax rates. 

At that time there was a spirit of confident 
enterprise of courage and resourcefulness in 
American industry which augured well for 
the future. America for a short time had a 
vision of national finances administered with 
experience, skill and foresight; of a National 
Congress appreciating that kind of public 
service and quick to follow proven ability and 
matured judgment. 


The Fear of Legislation 


ND THEN in the five months intervening 
44 we have the slow discouragement and 
growing misgiving and distrust as the National 
Congress delays, substituting proposals that 
carry the stamp of the obstinacy of untested 
personal opinion, or of partisan consideration. 
This misgiving was again intensified by the 
suspicion of insincerity which discusses relief 
of the national treasury and yet levies the ad- 
ditional burden of a bonus grant. Running 
parallel with these again, discussion in Con- 
gress which proposes a violation of the Amer- 
ican tradition of private initiative and private 
enterprise under which our whole material 
progress has been achieved; proposing that 
government itself shall buy and sell and manu- 
facture certain commodities under a theory of 
artificially maintaining price relations. 

Out of these discouraging conditions in our 
National Congress, in spite of sound funda- 
mentals and in the face of the first hopeful 
solution of European instability in five years, 
has developed a hesitancy in the business 
world. Even before this undermining of the 
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spirit of confident enterprise by growing mis- 
giving, there were conditions in industry which 
should have enlisted the most sympathetic and 
wise treatment in national policies. The ter- 
rific deflation of 1920-21 had not been yet 
fully absorbed in all lines of industry. It was 
manifest that many sections of industry were 
on turnover margins which were not adequate 
to provide proper earnings and the factor of 
safety provision. 

Yet, even today, so sound are the funda- 
mentals of American business that the spirit 
of courage, confidence and enterprise could 
be revitalized quickly by intelligent team play 
between Government and industry. 

The manifest quick response of the proc- 
esses of industry to government policies, wise 
or unwise, emphasizes the growing interde- 
pendence of Government and industry in this 
country. 


Government and Our Money 


(OVERNMENT, with its requirements, its 
legislative and its administrative author- 
ity, touches the flow of liquid capital and 
moneys in three major aspects. 

1. By its proper monopoly of currency is- 
suance. There is here entrusted to Govern- 
ment a very solemn responsibility in respect 
to this function, and the experiences in re- 
cent years of European countries which have 
departed from the rigid standards of trust in 
respect of this governmental function, show 
how devastating uncontrolled currency is- 
suance must be to the very processes of in- 
dustry and how destructive to the thrift and 
self-denial impulses of a people. 

2. By control of appointee power of the 
policies of the Federal Reserve System; and 
here again this engine of credit must be ad- 
ministered by the very highest type of policy 
and devotion to the whole public interest. 

3. By unwise tax laws which might tend 
to frighten a large section of the reinvestment 
capital from active ventures into expanding in- 
dustry and into semi-seclusion of greater 
safety. 

Every American agency which affects pub- 
lic opinion faces now the problem of creating 
a general public understanding of this new re- 
lation and making this informed public opin- 
ion effective in influencing properly the policies 
of Government which thus through industry 
reach every American home. 

At this point it is encouraging to remem- 
ber that 6 per cent of the world’s population 
here in America consumes over one-half the 
newsprint of the world. The printed page, 
which quickens mentality, widens knowledge, 
provides the comparison of American methods, 
practices and standards with the achievements 
of other lands, is a great barrier against so- 
cial theories that depend on the credulity of 
ignorance. Statements of error made with 
the positiveness which might otherwise carry 
conviction fall before public literacy which 
ascertains the accuracy of facts through daily 
reading. Many generations of traditional 
public school education in America provide 
the background for the service of 22,000 
newspapers. 

How fast the newspaper agency of general 
information has developed and how it has 
been spaced with the inventive service of in- 
dustry itself is visualized by this simple state- 
ment: The first newspaper published in Amer- 
ica, containing foreign news then five months 
old, consisted of two sheets 9 x 12. Today 
there are vast newspapers that require the 
service of the perfected fast press, turning 
out 48,000 8-page papers hourly. 

Informed public opinion is the final tribunal 
which controls government policies in the self- 
government of any free people. It is the 
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primary responsibility of our organization 
its peculiar privilege, as well, that on 
problems it shall collect accurate infg aa 
stimulate understanding and discussion, rene | 
the arguments for or against a Conclusigg, 
crystallize thus public opinion and collect thay 
public opinion in order to strengthen and gp 
port the great majority of public : 
who really desire to discharge public offs 
in the public interest. " 
It is evident that there is a field of » 
culiarly hopeful promise in America for 
construction of sound and intelligent public 
opinion. We may visualize this by the inde 
of general information for which the pp 
page of newsprint has. become the symbol, 
The consumption of newsprint in 1920 per 
capita runs thus: 





EE os civics ecu cen 6 pounds 
SER asi as cs o's Ke akek eee 12 pounds 
ere 45 pounds 
Og le 76 pounds 
Riristed CAGES... es is cca 150 pounds 


Moreover, if repeated trials of social ang 
political errors against the recorded failures of 
history rest largely on limited opportunity and 
illiteracy of whole peoples here then is 4 
great index of hopefulness, wider than ou 
single country, in that the world c 
tion of newsprint per capita has risen in forty 
years from 3 pounds to 50 pounds, 

We have again a comparison which is en 
couraging as showing the relative activity and 
alertness of our business and social struc 
ture, in the comparison of telephone use here 
and in other countries. Moreover, this com 
parison lends additional conviction that 
ernment ownership of public utilities is not 
the proper reliance for the protection of the 
public interest. The telephone conversations 
per capita of certain countries run as follows: 


United States...........ds nee 160 
Germany ........0sc0csees eu ene 
ye res 18 
Great Britain... .....0ccecsstie 18 


When our people read that in this great 
new and sparsely settled country the United 
States has 13 telephones per 100 per 
ple, while Great Britain has 2, there is a mt- 
ural inquiry which must be answered: Why 
should they, if their political philosophy and 
social practices are so similar, differ so mad- 
cally in the general use of such a ready agenty 
of earning-power and social facility? 


A Nation Closely Linked 


1D°ES it not lie in the fact that the tele 
phones and telegraphs of Great Britait 
are government-operated, while in Amend, 
with American resourcefulness we have 
oped a new policy of regulation which pie 
tects the general public, but regulation gener 
ous and fair enough to attract into this rege 
lated industry this same driving power 
resourcefulness which goes into the oi 
rivate industry? 
: It seems fenniahde that the same old metl 
ods will not be effective in crystallizing publi 
opinion among a people of such 
communication. Moreover, there cannot 
the same type of thought and ideals on 
public opinion is crystallized. There must be 





a new effort to appraise the influence oa 
our advanced and intensified living stam 
must rest, and there must be new ¢ 
tion as to how there can be ¢ | 
general appreciation which will preserve thes 
influences. ut 
It is increasingly necessary that our Pee 
should understand the peculiarly Amema 
methods and influences which have aciiew! 
the material leadership of America. Ame 
can living standards neither create themselvé 
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in themselves, but are the result 
wf stimulants in our national philosophy which 










ae of 
operly appraised, valued and pre- 
sent oon Foe American people are competent 
io, | to appreciate the story and to value the under- 
that ‘ng influences. Moreover, there is much to 
sup American imagination on the fact that 
‘ants this politi experiment of a free people is 
ffice : with the evolution of or of 
rey to the processes of industry on 
pe which ia whole material achievement has 
the erected. ; , 
ablic = 1782, when oe ee — nae’, 
ndex | the total wealth of the world after forty cen- 
nted ‘ec of accumulated effort had reached the 
abel, ieaeted aggregate of ee tar tone Par 
Per 142 years next succeeding the estimate 
ea a the world has risen sharply to 
$1,000,000,000,000. That period of increased 
; wealth creation, the aggregate of individual 
; jon and attainment, marks also the era 
: of man’s mastery _ Sa Power age ype of 
$ nature, beginning with the discovery of steam 
eration in 1781. : 
re: w Manifestly, the crude power aids of that 
rand } forty centuries, the windmill, the tide mill, 
is a the water wheel, provided only a per mar- 
in over the bare requirements of existence. 
Bn Manifestly also, the enlargement of each 
forty worker's productive effort by the power ap- 
pliances of recent years has greatly stimulated 
sen | the margin of productive accumulation be- 
yang | yond living requirements. Manifestly also, 
3 is increased margin of production has been 
struc this i d gin of production has be 
here | the basis of the steadily widening equipment 
of the American home. 
> A few items of ry igor weiter oh 
| before the harnessing of steam to enlarge 
th human effort, and 1923, tell this story of pro- 
ations | ductive capacity so clearly that every school 
lows: | child may comprehend its service. 
60 Gain in Production Per Man 
[THE PRODUCTION per day per man in 
standard necessities runs from 1781 to 
18 
1923 as follows: 
Ra In iron the production rose from 500 pounds 
to 5,000 pounds. 
a In lumber, from 100 feet to 750 feet. 
a nat: In nails, from 5 pounds to 500 pounds. 
- Why In shoes, from %4 pair to 10 pair. 
fe en _ ¥ ton to 4 tons. 
0 radi paper, from 20 square feet to 200,000 square 
agency | feet. 
Or one may visualize how impossible of at- 
90 the present vast complex and per- 
ected social progress of America would be, 
fe tele except for successive advances in invention, 
Britalt} in industrial methods and practices, in social 
meritd,} and living facilities, carrying forward con- 
- devel tinuously the economy of human effort, by 
ch pi} picturing the transportation of today resolved 
| genet} back to the methods of early days. For ex- 
is rege} ample, the class-one railroads of America at- 
et . tained ast year a movement of commodities 
field} aggregating §423,000,000,000 ton miles with 
alk 1,800,000 a. This volume of goods, 
moved under the transportation methods of 
z publi 1781, would have required 70,000,000 drivers 
— and Soyged horses. 
: $s record of increased production 
a ae pet worker and thus the vast enlargement of 
mer ica to divide among the homes of Amer- 
n _ Ka and to swell the individual possession and 
andart Use, lies the whole justification of America’s 
~~ industrial Philosophy. Our whole national his- 
~~ _ ‘ory shows that this increased production per 
ve - not release workers to unem- 






ent, but that this method stimulates the 
of old industries and the establish- 
new ones with a security of earning 
ee for every worker. 
» the past it may be fairly charged against 
business leadership that it has not properly 
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presented to public opinion the reasons for 
some of its most earnest convictions. The 
American public can easily visualize that what- 
ever influences check the trend to increasing 
production per worker in.all lines of human 
effort would constitute a social injury that 
limited the attainments of American living. 

This conviction, and not solely a profit mo- 
tive, lies behind the demand of individual 
employers and organized business for the 
methods of the open shop in industrial rela- 
tions. Closed-shop methods have often by 
rules restricting effort and output checked 
this progress which lies at the very founda- 
tion of American living standards. American 
business leadership must carry this story to 
public opinion, and there is already clearly a 
better general understanding of these eco- 
nomic laws. 


Motives Are Altruistic 


N THE same way organized business must 

make clear that its opposition to govern- 
ment ownership and operation in the field of 
private effort rests on the same profound truth 
that this advance in living standards and hu- 
man opportunity is checked and undermined 
when the lethargy of government politics re- 
places the driving force of private initiative 
and private enterprise. 

These are profound truths which the Ameri- 
can public is perfectly able to comprehend 
when presented by logic and conviction. Too 
long organized business has allowed itself to 
be represented as holding these opinions solely 
in the selfish protection of business earnings, 
instead of making clear that on these truths 
rests the whole field of opportunity for com- 
ing generations of American youth. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States holds profound convictions on these 
essentials for the healthful conduct of indus- 
try and its continued advance. It has adhered 
with fidelity to its early ideals of accurate in- 
formation, fair and uninfluenced study, and 
energy and courage in defending the field of 
honest American business. 

Turn now from domestic to international 
conditions. The annual meeting of last year 
was held on the eve of the departure of the 
delegates for the International Chamber 
meeting in Rome. At that gathering were set 
forth the essential conditions under which 
reparations and its allied questions must be 
approached for permanent solution. These 
resolutions, proposed by the American dele- 
gation, were unanimously accepted by the 
delegates from 26 countries. 

At the same conference in Rome, the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce selected, 
as its new president, an American, Willis H. 
Booth, who has always been an active sup- 
porter of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Under his leadership a special 
committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, with again an American chairman, 
Fred I. Kent, also long an active worker in 
the Chamber, was appointed with the express 
purpose of impressing the Rome resolutions 
upon European public and official opinion. 

With this background of the origin of the 
Rome declarations and the part played by 
American leadership in enlisting the public 
opinion of Europe there is especial gratifica- 
tion in the fact that before the year ended, 
the interested countries had arranged a study 
of the economic questions involved and a rec- 
ommended course of action for their perma- 
nent solution. 

It is a matter of further gratification that 
in prescribing the field of work for this com- 
mittee of experts the French Premier cited 
the Rome resolutions as a guide. 

As a result of these successive steps there 


have just been completed a three months’ 
study in Europe by business leaders of the 
interested countries and a presentation of a 
plan which promises a permanent settlement. 
At this moment this plan seems acceptable to 
all the countries interested, both victor and 
vanquished, creditor and debtor, and seems so 
complete and logical that it does promise 
that the five-year instability in Europe, greatly 
retarding the progress of the world, may now 
be resolved into the conditions of stable peace. 

Again it is a matter of national interest and 
organization pride that three Americans have 
contributed much in this distinguished world 
service, Gen. Charles G. Dawes, Owen Young 
and H. M. Robinson. Two of them are ac- 
tive in the work of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and one of them is at 
present a regional vice-president. 

It is a fair statement that, almost without 
exception today among the countries of 
Europe, there is notable progress towards that 
political and financial stability under which 
industry makes effective the earning power 
of peoples with all that means to the enlarged 
area of human security and content. Espe- 
cially in recent months there have been signs 
of more stable values in the different cur- 
rencies, facilitating again the processes of 
trade and industry. Unemployment has re- 
cently distinctly decreased, production has 
measurably increased, and the spirit and con- 
fidence of European industry have improved. 


Hastening Europe’s Recovery 


I? IS quite possible that the same processes 
which under America’s more fortunate sta- 
bility of industry have shown a constant en- 
largement of the productive and earning power 
of the individual worker, will be effective also 
in Europe. It is quite possible that the ap- 
parently discouraging burdens of reparations 
and debts, national and individual, will by 
this trend of enlarged earning power be lifted 
with less distress and in less time than is now 
generally expected. 

In passing it seems proper to record a 
great regret that so many years’ delay, nec- 
essary or unnecessary, intervened before 
there could have been accepted generally in 
Europe this team play and cooperation be- 
tween governmental authority and business 
experience and ability applied to economic 
questions, for it is quite possible that such 
cooperation at an earlier date might have 
shortened the period of distress and suspended 
recovery in Europe. 

The comprehensive transportation study 
carried on under the auspices of the Chamber 
during the past sixteen months marks a for- 
ward step in methods of consideration of im- 
portant public questions by the business com- 
munity. The participation of representatives 
of agriculture and labor, as well as commerce 
and industry, in the Transportation Con- 
ference and its committees; the continuous 
publicity of the studies and committee find- 
ings; the submission of the results of thor- 
ough preliminary study to a large represen- 
tative conference of wide geographical dis- 
tribution; and the final review of all these rec- 
ommendations by a business men’s committee 
distinctively representative of the shippers’ 
interest in the National Chamber—these steps 
have assured the development of a program 
in which every element has been fully ven- 
tilated and valued. The current influence of 
these studies in crystallizing a sound public 
opinion, setting to rest the ghost of govern- 
ment ownership, promoting a fair attitude 
toward the carriers, lending them confidence 
in a splendidly executed program of reequip- 
ment and improvement of service, have a sig- 
nificance difficult to fully evaluate. 
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BUSINESS 


“Business in Government” at Work 


came out of the World War 

with an indebtedness of $25,- 
500,000,000 which, by August 31, 
1919, had increased to $26,500,000,000. It 
was evident that something must be done at 
once to curb the rising cost of government in 
times of peace. At this juncture Congress 
provided a budget system for the Government 


[ve United States Government 


in the Budget and Accounting Act which was 
approved by President Harding June 10, 
1921. 


This act placed squarely upon the shoulders 
of the Chief Executive, as the head of the 
Government’s business organization, the re- 
sponsibility for presenting to Congress esti- 
mates in detail of the amount of money that 
would be required to carry on necessary 
federal operations. 

It required also that he should support this 
budget with a statement of the prospective 
government receipts; and if the proposed ex- 
penditures exceeded the expected receipts, 
that he should recommend to Congress meas- 
ures to be taken to provide the additional 
revenue needed. 

It also required him, if the expected re- 
ceipts showed an excess over proposed ex- 
penditure, to recommend to Congress what 
disposition should be made of the expected 
surplus. In compliance with this provision 
of the law, President Coolidge in his mes- 
sage submitting his annual budget December 
last, recommended a program of reduction of 
taxation which is now before Congress. 

The Budget and Accounting Act gave the 
President as an agency to prepare the budget 
the Bureau of the Budget, with a director at 
its head, who is the managing director of the 
routine business organization of the Govern- 
ment. 

Prior to the enactment of this budget legis- 
lation no serious attempt had ever been made 
to control federal estimates and expenditures 
with a view to balancing the budget. Today 
the entire program is based on the principle 
that expenditures will be kept within reve- 
nues. Under the direction of the President 
the Bureau of the Budget has succeeded 
in materially reducing the cost of federal 
operation. 

Three years ago of the entire cost of gov- 
ernment in this country 60 per cent was 
properly chargeable to the Federal Government 
and forty to the state and municipal gov- 
ernments. Today 40 per cent represents ap- 
proximately the proportion of expenses charge- 
able to the Federal Government and sixty to 
the subsidiary governments. 

One feature of the new budget procedure 
that is attracting attention not only in this 
country but in other countries is the custom of 
holding semi-annual meetings of the personnel 
in Washington who are directly concerned 
with estimating for and the obligating and 
expending of government funds. A meeting 
is held shortly after or near the close of each 
fiscal year and another meeting some time in 
January of each year. 

These meetings, which are called by the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, at the 
direction of the President, are attended by 
the members of the Cabinet, heads of the in- 
dependent establishments, and make up a 
town meeting of approximately 1,500 people. 
At these meetings the President, as the head 
of the business corporation, presents to his 
board of directors his financial policies, and 
is followed by the director of the Bureau of 
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the Budget who, in more detail, outlines what 
has been accomplished and plans for future 
operation. 

At the meeting which was held June 18, 
1923, which was the last meeting presided 
over by President Harding, two great policies 
were outlined. One had to do with expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year 1924, for which ap- 
propriations had been made; and the other 
treated of estimates for the fiscal year 1925, 
which the law required should be submitted 
to Congress the first week in December, fol- 
lowing. . 

The various departments and establishments 
had estimated that they expected to with- 
draw from the Treasury and would expend 
during the twelve months from July 1, 1923, 
to June 30, 1924, $3,668,000,000. The esti- 
mated receipts from all sources totalled only 
$3,638,000,000. This showed an expected de- 
ficit of $30,000,000. 

For that total of expenditures estimated 
by the departments the money had been ap- 
propriated and was available. They could 
spend it. The only restriction thereon was 
such control as the President would be able 
to impose through the Bureau of the Budget. 


Setting Up a Standard 


RESIDENT HARDING stated very de- 

cidedly that not only would there be no 
deficit in 1924, but that after setting aside the 
$512,000,000 which is to be applied during the 
year to the reduction in the public debt, all 
other expenditures, including interest on the 
public debt, must be kept within three billion 
dollars. This meant a reduction in their 
spending program of $156,000,000. 

November 30 a new estimate of expendi- 
tures for the year under this policy totalled 
only $3,565,000,000, a reduction of $103,000,- 
000 from the original estimate. A further re- 
duction of $53,000,000 is required if the policy 
of President Harding, which today is the 
policy of President Coolidge, is to be carried 
out. The reduction in expenditure, coupled 
with unexpectedly large revenue receipts, has 
converted the $30,000,000 possible deficiency 
estimated at the June 18 meeting to a prom- 
ised surplus of $329,000,000 as estimated No- 
vember 30, so that we lack the spur of a 
threatening deficit to help us toward economy. 

There has been, however, no relaxation of 
the pressure for savings, and the federal per- 
sonnel have had it impressed upon them that 
there can be no higher service at this time 
than to cut down and keep down federal ex- 
penditures. There is one reason for economy 
in the public service—reduction in taxation. 

That the President has been in a position 
to recommend a program of taxation reduc- 
tion is due entirely to the reduction of ex- 
penditures, sacrifices willing or unwilling, 
made by the executive departments, as will be 
shown by the following figures: The total re- 
ceipts last year were $4,007,000,000, and we 
ended the year with a surplus of $309,000,000. 
The total estimated receipts for next year, 
1925, amount to only $3,693,000,000. 

Although receipts under the present system 
of taxation would be reduced below the re- 
ceipts of 1923 by $314,000,000, the surplus 
estimated for next year has advanced from 
$309,000,000 to $395,000,000. Despite the 
fact that there has been a progressive falling 


off in revenues, there has been a pro. 
gressive increase in the esti sur. 
plus, which could only be effected by 
a reduction in expenditures more thay 
offsetting the reduction in receipts, 

It would seem to be a simple matter in fh. 
total estimated expenditure for this 
$3,565,000,000 to effect savings of $53 
That possibly is the way it appears to the 
taxpayer, but an analysis of some of the far. 
tors that make up that generous total may 
serve to modify that opinion. 

In that amount $940,000,000 is for 
est on the public debt, which cannot be 
fied; $512,000,000 is for reduction of the 
lic debt, which is required under the provisi 
of the Cumulative Sinking Fund 
other enactments which cannot well 
fied; $688,000,000 is for the veterans of thre 
wars and the dependents of four,. which 
would not touch if we could for the 
of economy; and in searching through th 
more than one thousand pages of the annul 
budget we find other millions that are no 
subject to administrative control which help to 
swell the extraordinary total. 

Deducting these large amounts we find that 
there is less than a billion and a half that is 
subject to reduction and available for the 
practice of economy. That billion and a half 
we are attacking with our most trenchant 
weapons—coordination and cooperation, which 
spell teamwork and mean economy. 

There are today forty-three departments 
and independent establishments in the Goy- 
ernment. It was found in the early days of 
the budget that the greatest source of loss and 
waste in the federal service was the entire 
lack of coordination and cooperation not only 
between departments but between bureau 
within departments, between divisions in the 
bureaus and branches and sections within the 
divisions. 

This demanded the setting up of coordinat- 
ing machinery, which was effected by exeti- 
tive order creating a chief coordinator, and 
subsequent executive orders establishing under 
him various coordinating agencies to deal with 
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the larger functions of the Governments § 


routine business. 


A very apparent source of waste im gov : 


ernment operation was in the field of printing 
To meet this need a Permanent Conferenc 
on Printing was established, constituting the 
personnel in the federal service who had to do 
in their own immediate departments and & 
tablishments with this matter of printing 
This coordinating agency immediately 
oped uniform methods that resulted in greatet 
economy, cutting out embossed let 
fancy calendars and other expensive and w 
necessary printing, reducing the cost of ™ 
work and authors’ corrections, and 

the cost of annual reports, effecting @ 
reduction for 1923 as against 1922, of 
$260,000. 





The next board appointed was the Feder} 
Liquidation Board, which introduced busines § 


policies into the selling of the ac 
of war munitions. 


what may very properly be termed the mot 5 
colossal selling effort in history. The vy : 


has liquidated surplus property 


$3.691.002.762, for which $1,282,492,009 # & 


been received. It has transfe 


federal agencies supplies valued at $357,614 1 


823, at a saving of something less than 


000,000 to the Government. a 
There are six other of these coordinatis 


They are just closing of § 
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The Federal Traffic Board coordi- 

vernment’s transportation activi- 
_ Be Government paid for transporta- 
tion of its personnel and supplies in 1923, 
$141,000,000. This board is systematizing 
tbe Government's methods of handling its 
traffic and has effected great savings. The 

ental Board of Contracts and 
Adjustments has issued a standard government 
jease and will soon promulgate a standard 
government construction contract and supply 


The Federal Specifications Board, another 
one of these coordinating agencies, has issued 
133 standard specifications and has committees 
at work upon other materials which cover 
practically the entire field of commodities 
used by the Government. These standard 
specifications, by cutting out all requirements 
for ial fabrication, are effecting great sav- 
ings to the Government. Its specification for 
a specific kind of varnish is saving the Navy 

ent $90,000 a year. 

The Federal Real Estate Board clears all 
requests to lease property. No agency of the 
Government can hire space of any kind with- 
out first ascertaining through this board that 
there is no Government-owned or controlled 
space available for the purpose. 

The Federal Purchasing Board is bringing 


‘the Government’s purchasing methods up-to- 


date and in accord with acknowledged busi- 
ness practices. For the first time in history 
purchases for all agencies of the Government 
are being made on a consolidated contract, 
so that we are securing the advantage of 
competitive bids on large quantities and the 
benefit of better prices because the supplies 
are ordered, delivered and paid for in a 
definite period in place of a series of small, 
indefinite transactions scattered over an en- 
tire year. 

These coordinating ideas as developed in 
Washington are applied in the field by seven 
area coordinators also detailed from the fed- 
eral service. The country is divided up into 
seven so-called areas, in each of which is 
stationed one of these area coordinators. 
Under these area coordinators have been or- 
ganized 84 Federal Business Associations made 
up of personnel in the federal service in the 
larger cities of the country under the direc- 
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tion of the coordinator for that particular 
area. They discuss matters of common in- 
terest, work out economical procedures and as- 
sist the area coordinators in giving the Gov- 
ernment the best and most economical use 
of all of its personnel, talent and equipment 
in their particular localities. 

Under the area coordinators, working 
through these Federal Business Associations, 
each Christmas season the Post Office trucks 
are supplemented by other trucks loaned by 
other federal agencies, the saving in 1922 
amounted to something more than $60,000 
after deducting the cost of operation. This 
last Christmas the saving was something in 
excess of that. 

In the larger centers government transpor- 
tation, whether it be trucks, automobiles or 
launches, or other kinds of: craft, are pooled 
to the extent that the area coordinator, on 
request from any agency, gets in touch with 
other agencies of the Government that have 
such transportation available and have it pro- 
vided for use so as to obviate the necessity of 
going into the market and hiring commercial 
transportation. In this and other ways from 
September 1, 1921, to November 30, last, 
the area coordinators effected savings amount- 
ing to $1,518,000. 


Saving a Hundred Million 


A THE June 18, 1923, meeting which I 
have heretofore referred to, President 
Harding discussed the policy to be followed in 
the preparation of estimates for the fiscal year 
1925, which began with July 1, 1924. President 
Harding called attention to the fact that ex- 
clusive of amounts required for the interest on 
and reduction of the public debt, and for 
the Post Office Department, appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1924, for all other purposes, 
amounted to $1,826,000,000. He announced 
that for the same purposes the estimates for 
1925 should carry not in excess of $1,700,- 
000,000. This was a reduction of $126,000,- 
000 below what had been appropriated for this 
current year. 

Appropriations for 1923 were $295,000,000 
less than for 1922; appropriations for 1924 
were $116,000,000 less than was appropriated 
for 1923; while this proposed reduction meant 
that for 1925 there should be appropriated 


The Statesmanship of 


USINESS men generally have a poor 
opinion of the unhappy diplomatist. I 
shall never forget, after I passed my 
first examination for the diplomatic service 
and felt unusually pleased with myself one 
friend saying: 
‘T expect you will do all right for that ser- 
vice.” 

I asked why, and he said: 

“Well, I once knew a diplomatist who rose 
to the highest place. In his youth he had 
been trepanned in a foreign capital. Many 
Yeats after he returned there as ambassador 
and found the surgeon who performed the 
operation. 

‘One night they dined together, and over 

ee and a good cigar the surgeon confided 
to the ambassador that during the trepanning 

lad taken out his brain to clean it and 
Put in cotton wool instead temporarily. He 

t unfortunately forgotten to replace the 
had He politely hoped that the ambassador 

@ suffered no inconvenience. 

‘On the contrary,’ answered the latter, ‘it 

hever interfered with my promotion.’ ” 
Is the sort of unkind story that men 
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outside our much maligned service used to 
tell of us at home, but at least it has one 
compensation, which is that business does not 
expect too much of us. 

I read recently a most interesting address 
delivered by Willis Booth, president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, to the 
British Empire Chamber of Commerce in 
New York on the subject of practical inter- 
national cooperation in commerce, transport, 
and finance, in which he explained what had 
been done since the war by international con- 
ferences of business men for the reconstruc- 
tion of the world. He told how that inter- 
national body had been formed from different 
commercial and industrial associations in va- 
rious nations. He informed us how the in- 
ternational chamber had been able to get ac- 
cepted certain fundamental principles relat- 
ing to exchanges, by which it was hoped to es- 
tablish an element of stability out of which 
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In pursuance of this policy, which President 
Coolidge endorsed and made his own, the di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget called 
on the various agencies of the Government 
to submit estimates for 1925, to be in his 
hands not later than August 1. These esti- 
mates totalled $1,964,000,000, which was 
$264,000,000 above the maximum fixed by the 
President. 

The Bureau of the Budget, after extensive 
hearings and a careful revision of the more 
than five thousand items carried in these esti- 
mates, without taking into account the innu- 
merable sub-items, recommended to the Presi- 
dent for 1925 estimates totalling $1,645,000,- 
000—$318,000,000 less than the amounts 
called for by the departments and $55,000,000 
less than the President’s maximum, That was 
the estimate that was submitted to Congress. 
The total estimates submitted, including the 
public debt ,items, but omitting the Postal 
Service, practically self-supporting, amounted 
to $3,018,000,000. 

It is very apparent that if, as would have 
been the case in pre-budget days, the original 
estimates had been submitted to Congress car- 
rying an additional amount of $318,000,000, 
the President would not have been able to rec- 
ommend a program of reduction in taxation. 

The estimates of receipts for 1925 as pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Budget total $3,- 
693,000,000. The estimated expenditures as 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget total 
$3,298,000,000, which is approximately $267,- 
000,000 less than the estimated expenditures 
for this current fiscal year. These estimated 
expenditures, of course, will be affected b 
such legislation as may be enacted whic 
makes further call upon the Treasury, but it is 
understood that the policy of balancing the 
budget has been permanently. removed from 
the field of doubt and debate and that what- 
ever the legislation may be as to reduction of 
taxation and as to legislation that adds addi- 
tional expenditure, it will be the effort’ of 
the Bureau of the Budget acting under the di- 
rection of the President, to make such cuts 
in the expenditure program as will permit a 
balanced budget and no resort to additional 
taxation. 


Business 


it would be possible eventually to form 
these elements of credit which will grad- 
ually bring back stabilization. 
He told us how a Court of Arbitration had 
been formed in Paris which is now sitting 
almost daily on disputes arising between 
traders of different nations due to exchange 
differentials, abrogation of contracts and con- 
fusions of one type or another. This court 
settles rapidly acceunts of very large character 
which business mea bring to the arbitration 
court when recourse to ordinary courts of 
law would involve long and expensive litiga- 
tion. 

The International Chamber is also now con- 
sidering the very vexed question of double 
taxation, which causes such difficulties to in- 
ternational trade. 

It is further cooperating with the Economic 
Section of the League of Nations in regard to 
this and other matters, such as the most im- 
portant one of improving the character of 
the customs regulations adopted by man 
states after the Peace of Versailles, which 
were seriously interfering with the free move- 
ment of trade in Europe and retarding ece- 
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nomic regeneration. They were doing the 
same thing with regard to communications 
and transport. In fact there seems to have 
been no branch of international trading which 
they have not touched. 

At the end of his address 
said: 


Mr. Booth 


Finally we are going to reach the point where 
the economic side of the relations between peo- 
ples is more important than the purely political 
side. That is largely due to the fact that the 
areas of the world have been entirely consumed 
and the allocating of people largely determined 
upon so that now they have got to live to- 
gether, and this question of making them live 
together is going to be on economic lines. 

Now, I confess that this is the first time that 
I have heard of this work of the International 
Chamber of Commerce for clearing away 
difficulties that have arisen in the way of 
the free course of trade. The setting up of a 
commercial and industrial arbitration court 
in Paris to pass on misunderstandings and give 
interpretations of disputed points of interna- 
tional trade law, seems to me to be an 
achievement of the highest importance. 

But I venture to think that this, good as 
it is, is not enough. It is necessary in order 
to establish real confidence and a feeling of 
security that statesmen, educationalists, jour- 
nalists and practical men of business should 
strive to convince the great public all the 
world over that there can never be recovery 
and reconstruction of a thorough and abiding 
kind until all unite to create and to produce 
the will to peace; to remove the desire for 
revenge on the one hand and the fear of re- 
venge on the other; and to show that, while 
accepting the ordinary competition of trade 
which is a part of the natural order of things, 
no nation desires to take any unfair and im- 
proper advantage of the other. 


Trade in War and Peace 


T SEEMS to me that it is especially to the 
interests of business men that this sentiment 
should rule. It is often said that interna- 
tional trade is a great peacemaker. It should 
be, but it has not always been so. Indeed, I 
think that as often as not, wars have been 
caused rather by the desire to capture great 
areas for trade and to monopolize them. We 
may say the same of the last war, which was 
indeed engendered by the effort of Germany 
to obtain possession of the great trade routes 
of the East, which caused her to clash with 
Russia for the domination of Constantinople, 
for the possession of great trade routes must 
always be one of the main causes of dissen- 
sion and suspicion. 
A probable cause of serious trouble for the 
world at large has recently been, I hope, prac- 
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tically eliminated by a conspicuous act of 
international political cooperation. The coun- 
tries up to now principally interested in the 
future of Tangier have lately signed a con- 
vention, the object of which is to internation- 
alize that port, which naturally dominates the 
entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar, and thus 
to prevent its falling into the hands of any 
single great power. The negotiations which 
led up to this convention were arduous and 
difficult; and it may be hoped that, even if 
the Statute of Tangier as established by them 
is not perfect and may require modification, 
it will do much to further general peace by 
removing at least one bone of contention. 


Removing National Temptations 


HE TANGIER convention has probably 

not received the attention it deserves, be- 
cause few people outside those directly inter- 
ested understand the enormous importance of 
it. Itis the first bona fide effort on the part of 
European powers to internationalize a danger 
spot, a Naboth’s vineyard, and thus to re- 
move temptation from themselves and others. 

All those interested in trade and commerce 
ought to feel gratified at the success achieved 
by the three powers engaged in these nego- 
tiations—Great Britain, France and Spain— 
because the value to the trade of the world 
of securing Tangier as an international port 
with a door into a naval base which might 
close the free entry and egress of the Medi- 
terranean can hardly be expressed in words. 

If business men in various countries un- 
derstood the importance of the economic fu- 
ture of Russia they would urge some com- 
mon line of action. That immense country, 
with its 150,000,000 inhabitants, its vast nat- 
ural resources and its great waterways, is 
not going to remain permanently out of busi- 
ness. It is indeed, by a gradual process of 
evolution in accordance with natural economic 
laws, returning to normal conditions. But the 
great question of the future is who is going 
to help Russia to recover and how is this to 
be done? In asking this question I do not 
propose to refer to any particular political ac- 
tion on the part of any government. Now in 
Russia, if anywhere, there is room for all to 
help. 

Here then is a case where international 
cooperation is urgently required if one of the 
gravest problems of the world is to be satis- 
factorily solved, and it is one in which I think 
business men of America should be particu- 
larly interested. Not only will Russia be, 
as soon as confidence has been reestablished 
in her government, a great field for the in- 
vestment of capital, but also it will be a vast 
field for young men of energy and brains 
It will be necessary to train such men to go 

there and take hold of business, start 

factories, set up power stations, build 
railroads. Something in this direction 

is already being done in England, but 

it seems to me important that America 

also should share in this work. 

The training of these young men will 
take time, and I cannot help feeling 
that here in America it would be of the 
greatest value if special Russian courses 
could be opened at the universities for 
the study of the Russian language, his- 
tory and economic conditions. Here is 
a subject with regard to which America 
might indeed come to the help of Eu- 


rope without any dangerous political 
commitments or entanglements. Here 
is a work which might even be di- 


rected by international cooperation. 

For the sake of prosperity generally, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that 
all business, whether agricultural, in- 








dustrial or financial, hangs together al} over 
the world. Russia can no longer buy 
tea as formerly, so India cannot buy Brit 
cotton textiles to the extent she did 
result of this is that Great Britain cannot buy 
so much American cotton; and the ican 
cotton growers are hit because the Russians 
cannot pay for tea; and so it goes on: it @ 





all interlocked. We cannot get way from jt. § # 
and, therefore, I repeat, these questions of | #Y° pe 
international cooperation for a_ general re of that | 
construction are of the deepest interest to mal cons 
business men and deserve their closest ate : But ¢ 
tention. ~ most act 
There has been, I think, a tendency in this dealt wit 
country to believe that in Europe we wish) | 2 ° 
to call on the New World not so much | 2S 
redress the balance of the Old as to redress duces 80 
its bank balance, and there has been some ng | * B 
unnatural resentment on this account oye | . 
here. To some extent this is true—I wij i by 
admit it—but at the same time if you lok | ™, ’ 
deeper down, you will see that if you do Sg 





by reasonable means, as for instance by the 
cooperation of the American experts in the | 
Paris Committees on Reparations, to restore 
the bank balances of the Old World, you wil 
be doing yourselves no harm but rather great 
good, which will be measured not only ip 
terms of bank balances, and these are after all 
not the greatest things in the world—but in 
terms of friendship, good will and peace 
among the nations of the world. 

For this cooperation I believe that a good 
understanding between the two great English. 
speaking commonwealths—the American Re- 
public and the British Empire—is almost a 
fundamental necessity. Working in harmony 
together, with the aim of establishing peace, 
we can more easily persuade others that the 
only way to reconstruction is by reestablishing 
confidence; and the only way to confidence is 
by gradually eliminating fear and suspicion, 
which breed hate and distrust. 


Cooperation Without Entanglement 





~UCH an understanding needs no entangling | different 
\7 alliance, it needs no signed documents, it |  jgte ysy 
needs no commitments for the future. AS | produce 
the present Prime Minister of England has } ing on 
well said: ported 

America and ourselves—we want no alliance, membe! 
we want no documents—America and ourselves pose, ¢ 
are in the position of two peoples that in spitit, weekly, 
by reason of those great moral and spiritual may be 
forces that are demeaned and narrowed by being Wher 
written down on paper, are prepared to stand tion is 


side by side, not in political alliance, but in hu- associat 


man fellowship to help each other. back t 

And to this I should like to add, if I may them is 
do so without impertinence, “and to help product 
others as well.” hand, 2 
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Justice for the Trade Association 
By Col. GEORGE T. BUCKINGHAM 


nh 
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| T= IDEAL situation in 
any industry, from the 
standpoint of the aver- 


se 


ee 


iti is that there be produced in any 
+ Period approximately such an amount 
that product as shall be required by nor- 
umption. 
eS those associations which have been 
"gost active and most in the public eye have 
; ‘dealt with the distribution side of the business. 
The object, and the sole object, of the 
‘ness man or the business entity who pro- 
juces goods is to sell them, and sell them at 


t. 
oad the marketing and sale of products 
i by all odds the most important part of 


iness. 
more is produced, there will ensue ex- 





‘ve cutting of prices, consequent loss of 
a Seaas of Saohd. and all the familiar 
train of economic evils which come from 
overproduction. 

If, on the other hand, there is underpro- 
duction in the aggregate, of that given com- 
modity, there will be inflated prices, undue 
proit and extortion from the public. 

It becomes, therefore, of the greatest im- 

, first to the producer and second to 
the consumers, that there should always be 
maintained, in the aggregate, some sort of 
approximate balance between production and 
consumption. That result can be accom- 
plished only by the producers, separated and 
isolated as they are, being kept constantly 
in possession, of what may be termed “the 
statistics of production and consumption.” __ 

Brought about by these obvious and logi- 
cal considerations, the average trade asso- 
ciation, therefore, has for its major activity 
the collection and distribution of trade in- 
formation, in the form of statistics. 

These statistics are, of course, varied and 
different in different industries; but they re- 
late usually to productive capacity, quantities 
produced, quantities shipped, stocks remain- 
ing on hand. This information is usually re- 
ported to the association by the individual 
members, on blanks provided for that pur- 
pose, at intervals, and for periods, daily, 
ray A monthly, or quarterly, as the case 
may 

When this scattered and isolated informa- 
tion is thus assembled, it is tabulated by the 
association, also on blank forms, and reported 
back to the individual producers. Each of 
them is then in position to know the state of 
production, shipments, consumption, stocks on 

and generally the state of the market. 

_ The inevitable tendency of this diffused 

- information is to reduce the curves of over- 

y n and underproduction and to sta- 

the market situation. 

information collected, disseminated and 

hed, by a proper trade association is 

ustorical. Whether it relates solely to quan- 

tities shipped, produced and on hand, or 

whether it also relates to sales prices, it de- 
scribes the past and not the future. 

& proper trade association no agree- 
ment on the future action of any member as 
t production in the future, or as to sales price 
i the future, is or can be based on such sta- 

Each member is and must be entirely 
to use his own individual judgment as to 

Own future acts, and his own future 

Sourse, unhampered by any agreement. 
The association collects and furnishes the 
member the history of the past month, and 
member charts his course for the next 

» a8 he individually sees fit. If that 
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course is influenced by his statistical infor- 
mation, it is history and economic facts and 
his interpretation of them which are influ- 
encing his acts, and not an agreement with 
other producers. 

And right here I differentiate between the 
“trade association” with what I conceive to 
be its proper statistical functions, and those 
mushroom growths which spring up over the 
land called “open price” associations and 
“Eddy plan” associations. 

Many of these collected and furnished noth- 
ing except price information. In a typicai 
instance each member filed with the secretary 
a current price list, and agreed not to change 
his price without notifying the other members 
of the association. 

Such a plan, of course, is tantamount to a 
general agreement on future prices, and is 
far removed from the normal and proper col- 
lection, publication and use of price statistics. 

Many of these “open price” associations 
came into existence, through professional pro- 
moters, whose advice was neither safe nor 
sound. Some of these professionals main- 
tained an office organization and acted as an 
“association.” 


Gathering Data No Wrong 


NFORTUNATELY for the real and gen- 
uine “trade associations,’ many of the 
earlier cases which have been passed on by the 
courts, were of this “open price” kind; and 
others were cases in which the association, al- 
though on its face a normal and ordinary sta- 
tistical bureau, became a mere instrument be- 
hind and through which the membership were 
conducting concerted and illegal activities. 

All will agree that competing manufac- 
turers who have gathered and disseminated 
statistical information have no legal right to 
enter into agreements to limit production, or 
to fix prices for future sales. 

But it is the agreement to charge a uni- 
form price in the future which is, or should 
be, the objectionable act, and not the gath- 
ering and dissemination of statistical infor- 
mation relating to sales already past. 

But, as in every great question, during the 
time its underlying principles are being grad- 
ually aired and elucidated, cases will come to 
the courts. which do not involve these ele- 
ments of price-fixing, but which will bring 
sharply before the court the propriety of a 
trade organization, which in good faith and 
without ulterior or hidden agreements gathers 
and disseminates statistics. 

It has always been my belief that the law 
should be that such actions are proper. In 
the end I believe that it will be so held. 

It seems to me that all the people who 
produce, for illustration, iron, have a right to 
know, and by mutual and concerted action 
through a trade association, to ascertain and 
publish, how much iron was produced yester- 
day in the United States or in any region, 
how much iron stock was on hand, how much 
iron was sold and shipped, and what prices 
iron was sold for, and where. 

It is true that the producers of iron, hav- 
ing such published information, are not by 
law entitled to agree that next week they will 
reduce output, or that next week they will 
all charge $28 per ton. And they should 
not by law be permitted to make or execute 
any such agreements. 

It seems to me that such an association of 
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iron producers differs in no 
wise in principle from the 
Board of Trade, which re- 
cords yesterday’s sales of wheat and corn, the 
estimated acreage, the state of the crops, and 
all other information which will naturally af- 
fect the price of, and the market for, grain. 

It seems to me that it differs in no re- 


spect from the Stock Exchange, which 
records yesterday’s sales prices of listed 
securities. 


It is true that if there were no Stock Ex- 
change, a man could still sell and buy secur- 
ities; but the same bond would sell on the 
same day for one price in New York, an- 
other in Baltimore, and a third in Chicago. 

There would be an inevitable variation of 
prices and a blind and unintelligent competi- 
tion between the sellers and buyers unaided 
by the information of yesterday’s transactions. 

It seems to me that the manufacturers of 
iron, of cement, of wood, of coal, of any- 
thing, and the public which consumes these 
commodities, are entitled to be in the same 
position as those who buy and sell securities 
or those who buy and sell grain. 

I believe that this view is held by the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United States 
Government, and by most economists who 
have studied this question. I hope that it 
will ultimately be held by the Supreme Court. 

But I am forced to record the fact that no 
less an authority than those who are assis- 
tants to the Attorney General of the United 
States and in charge of so-called “anti- 
trust” prosecutions for the United States Gov- 
ernment at this time do not hold this view. 

These gentlemen advocate in the courts 
that the gathering and dissemination of sta- 
tistics by competing producers, does neces- 
sarily have some effect upon the individual 
conduct and judgment of the competitors, 
notwithstanding there be an absolute absence 
of agreement to fix prices, to limit produc- 
tion, or to do anything in the future; that 
therefore the gathering and disseminating of 
statistical information, even though it relates 
entirely to past events and completed trans- 
actions, are per se illegal. 

There have been injunctions entered by 
some lower courts adopting this view and ab- 
solutely prohibiting the gathering and dissemi- 
nation of statistical information. 

Meanwhile the business community is in 
a state of unrest and uncertainty, while the 
wheat is being separated from the chaff. 

The views I have here expressed are those 
held by the Department of Commerce. That 
department has done everything possible to 
make the trade association the useful and val- 
uable instrument which by rights it should be. 

But the Department of Justice, now or very 
recently, has held the exactly opposite view, 
that competitors cannot legally and properly 
compete in the sunlight of known facts; that 
competitors should compete unintelligently, 
and in the dark. 

It is my belief, however, that this view is 
an ephemeral and passing incident. I con- 
fidently believe that the proper trade asso- 
ciation of the present era is here to stay; that 
those illegal and improper activities which in 
some instances have been connected with it 
or have grown up beside it will be weeded 
out, and will gradually disappear; that the 
proper outlines and limits of these activities 
will ultimately become firmly fixed and stand- 
ardized in business and in law; and that in 
the end the thing we call the “trade associa- 
tion” will be a powerful instrument for good. 
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The Fifteen Commandments of Business 


forming habits of straight 

thinking and right acting, be- 
cause they are in the last analysis 
economically sound habits. Its 
standards are reflected in the growth 
and development of the enlight- 
ened civilization which it has to a very large 
extent contributed toward producing. These 
standards are in no sense experimental. They 
are not new. But it will serve a useful pur- 
pose to collate, interpret, and codify the 
habits and rules and standards which already 
exist in the minds of American business men 
and to construct therefrom a practical, ethi- 
cal, business platform. A code, or a creed, 
or a statement of principles of business con- 
duct—call it what you will—is essential to 
securing approximate uniformity in thought 
and action amongst groups composed of nu- 
merous units. These considerations have 
influenced the Committee on Business Ethics 
of this chamber to present a unanimous re- 
port in the form of a simple statement of 
fifteen fundamental “Principles of Business 
Conduct.” 

In considering them it is important at the 
outset to have clearly in mind the function of 
business. It is essentially creative and con- 
structive in its nature. Its function is to 
produce, distribute and provide for all the 
material requirements of man and to increase 
the wealth of the world and the value and 
happiness of life. 

The successful performance of this func- 
tion is a high order of public service. 

Individual profit is its direct reward. But 
it is important that the function of business 
should not be confused with the motives 
which may prompt an individual to engage 
in it, just as the functions of the legal, the 
medical, the educational, the political or the 
engineering professions should not be con- 
fused with the motives which prompt individ- 
uals to engage in them. 

Where an individual engages in business or 
enters and pursues the professions of law, 
medicine, or engineering, if he has ability and 
employs’ it unremittingly and efficiently, he 
may make money; but that is not the reason 
for, or the measure of, his success. 

Business in the abstract, as distinguished 
from the individual entetprise, must have a 
basic purpose, which is to provide for the ma- 
terial needs of mankind. The immediate end 
may be profit to the individual engaged in 
serving the public. But whenever a business 
institution ceases to perform the basic func- 
tion of business, then it is no longer entitled 
to exist. 

Every man owes to himself and to those 
dependent upon him the duty to earn a liveli- 
hood and, where practicable, to acquire a com- 
petency. Business owes to no man a living 
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simply because he elects to engage in it, but 
only an opportunity equal with every other 
man to make one—and something more, a 
surplus, which is wealth. 

On the other hand, every man as a member 
of society whose protection he enjoys, owes 
to civilization a debt which can be dis- 
charged only by increasing the wealth of the 
world, by putting into life more than he 
takes out of it, by creating or producing 
more than he consumes. 

It is meet today, as it was 1,900 years ago, 
that the slothful, who use not their talents 
but bury them, should, through the operation 
of economic law, have taken from them even 
that which they have, further to enrich those 
who have most and who have demonstrated 
their capacity and willingness to exercise the 
godlike power of creating and producing, 
adding through physical, mental and spiritual 
effort to the wealth of the world. Wealth, so 
produced, is property, the title to which in- 
heres in the producer, increasing his capac- 
ity further to produce and his corresponding 
responsibilities to his fellow-man. 


No Reproach for Large Operation 


HEN individual gain is a measure of the 

extent of service rendered, then the 
greater his gain the greater the value of the 
individual to the world. Then the term “big 
business” no longer conveys a sinister mean- 
ing, and a great fortune becomes a badge of 
honor rather than a reproach. 

In the early periods of the evolutionary 
growth of civilization, when commerce was 
in its infancy, business consisted of personal 
barter and trade—in the matching of wits 
in an effort to overreach and secure an ad- 
vantage. The extent of the activities of an 
individual was limited to a comparatively 
small area and as a rule all business inter- 
course was personally conducted. 

It was the exception rather than the rule 
when two men had numerous transactions 
with each other. The individual was not 
prompted, therefore, to establish for himself 
a reputation for fair dealing and for supe- 
riority of his wares. 

The rule of caveat emptor (let the buyer 
beware) was the law of business of the 
Romans. While such a rule may suffice in 
a primitive civilization, certain it is that no 
great business enterprise dependent for suc- 
cess on the continued patronage of a vast 
number of individuals, frequently located in 
remote quarters of the earth, can be perma- 


nently maintained on 

basis. “Good will” has bem 
indispensable asset in permanent 
business. Implicit confidence be 
tween producers, distributers and 
consumers is the bulwark of mod 
ern commerce. This requires hop- 
est effort and scrupulous accuracy in the 
resentation of the product. The greater the 
business, the greater its need for confidence 
in order to endure. Hence the first principle: 

The Foundation of business is confdence, 
which springs from integrity, fair i 
efficient service, and mutual benefit, 

The policy of charging the public “all the 
traffic will bear” if in excess of a reasonable 
profit, is unsound in principle; and while in 
isolated and unusual cases it may bring tempo- 
rary prosperity, it cannot last, for sooner 
or later an outraged public will take measures 
to prevent it. The effort should rather be to 
sell at as low a price as possible to enable the 
producers to realize cost, plus a safe reserve, 
and a fair profit, taking into consideration all 
elements of foresight exercised and risk in- 
volved. 

Efficient management and foresight are en- 
titled to reasonable rewards. The risks in 
business enterprises are diverse for investors, 
managers, and employes. Losses following 
from such risks must be borne, not by the 
public, but by the business taking them, 
which in turn is entitled to be compensated 
for the risks taken. 

It is in the public interest that a busines 
enterprise should accumulate a reserve 
cient to enable it to continue successfully 
performing a service notwithstanding adverse 
conditions, of depression or otherwise, over 
which it has no control. Therefore, in mea 
uring the reasonableness of returns all of the 
enumerated factors must be taken into a 
count. Hence the second principle: 

The Reward of business for service tet 
dered is a fair profit plus a safe reserve com 
mensurate with risks involved and foresight 
exercised. 

Every business enterprise necessarily uti 
izes capital, management, the services of el 
ployes, and deals with the public. It, there 
fore, has obligations to capital, ma 
employes and the public. No business & 
terprise is entitled to survive, much les @ 
prosper, without discharging its obligations # 
each of these classes, and enlightened self-ir 
terest should prompt each class to deal f 
with all others, because to do so ul i 
pays. But when to the gain motive there 5 
added an earnest desire to be of service € 
to all others, there is begotten @ spirit d 
harmony and cooperation which makes fot 
increased success. From this is deduced # 


third principle: ‘ {x8 
Equitable Consideration is due im business 
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alike to capital, management, employes and 
the public. ; 

No business enterprise can be safely con- 
ducted, in its own or the public interest, on 

or inaccurate information. It will fall 
short in the duty which it owes to itself and 
to the public if it does not constantly im- 
prove the service it renders in quantity, qual- 
ity and in costs. While it should be pre- 

to take advantage of every opportunity 
to reduce the costs of its service without 
sacrifice to those interested in the industry, 
it must, on the other hand, have such accu- 
rate knowledge of its costs that it can know 
whether or not it is receiving a proper return 
for its service. Operation at less than cost, 
if persisted in, not only means ultimate failure 
with loss to investors and employes, but the 
public suffers through being deprived of a 
service and through the demoralization re- 
sulting from an operation economically un- 
sound. Hence the fourth principle: 

Knowledge—thorough and _ specific—and 
unceasing study of the facts and forces af- 
fecting a business enterprise, are essential to 
a lasting individual success and to efficient 
service to the public. 

It is possible for a business enterprise to 
earn and also serve only if its purpose is per- 
manency and continuity of service, which 
in turn requires experienced planning and 
skilled oversight. To such an enterprise the 
establishment of confidence, good will and a 
reputation for excellence in service and fair 
dealing is essential to permanent success. 
Hence the fifth principle: 

Permanency and continuity of service are 
basic aims of business, that knowledge gained 
may be fully utilized, confidence established 
and efficiency increased. 

The obligation to employes is not dis- 
charged merely through the payment of wages 
as they become due. Whether in office or in 
plant, labor of every class—inventive, mana- 
gerial, and manual—should be so employed 
that each individual has every opportunity 
that the business and his position make possi- 
ble to increase his ability to serve and the 
value of the service he renders, to himself, 
to the business and to the public through the 
business, 

The employer is not only interested in prob- 
lems of employment; but, whether he so will 
o not, he is interested in problems of un- 
employment. Not only in the public interest, 

in his own interest, he must, in order to 
“ate and preserve a permanent organiza- 
en and avoid the blighting effects of labor 
umovers, provide in some form as continuous 
ent as the needs of the economic 

will permit. These are problems which 


- for the largest and most far-sighted and 
otward-looking exercise of individual initia- 
tive on the part of business men. 
principle : 
bligations to itself and society prompt 


ity of 


Hence the 


SS unceasingly to strive toward continu- 
operation, bettering conditions of em- 
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ployment, and increasing the efficiency and 
opportunities of individual employes. 

Business enterprises are so closely inter- 
woven and interdependent that the ignoring 
of the obligations of one frequently has far- 
reaching effect on others. This fact has 
amongst others established confidence as the 
foundation of business prosperity and con- 
tracts as sacred. Therefore, no obligations 
should be undertaken without careful consid- 
eration, and when undertaken should be faith- 
fully and fully performed regardless of the 
immediate consequences due to changed condi- 
tions or otherwise. While it is a sound rule 
that no contract is a good one unless good for 
both parties to it, still the only time to con- 
sider its desirability is before it is made. 
Hence the seventh principle: 

Contracts and undertakings, written or oral, 
are to be performed in letter and in spirit. 
Changed conditions do not justify their can- 
cellation without mutual consent. 

Flowing as a corollary from what has 
already been said is the eighth principle, that 
every 

Representation of goods and services should 
be truthfully made and scrupulously fulfilled. 


All Share Community Interest 


HE INTEREST of a business enterprise is 

necessarily that of the community of which 
it is a part. Enlightened self-interest, as well 
as consideration of public service, will there- 
fore prompt it to exercise economy in all that 
contributes toward the creation of wealth. To 
the extent that such economy in capital, labor 
or materials, is lacking, the fundamental func- 
tion of business is lacking. The resultant loss 
is suffered not only by the particular busi- 
ness enterprise but also by the general public. 
Hence follows the ninth principle: 

Waste in any form—of capital, labor, ser- 
vices, materials or natural resources—is in- 
tolerable, and constant effort will be made to- 
ward its elimination. 

In the last analysis, every business enter- 
prise is directly or remotely related to all 
others, each being an integral part of a vast 
and complex economic structure of essential 
importance to the public. It follows that each 
has a responsibility and a duty to perform to- 
ward all others and that all are to some ex- 
tent affected with a public interest. Hence 
the tenth principle: 

Excesses of every nature—inflation of credit, 
over-expansion, over-buying, over-stimulation 
of sales—which create artificial conditions and 
produce crises and depressions, are con- 
demned. 

Every business enterprise should deserve 
and command success because of the excel- 
lence of its own products and service rather 
than because of the shortcomings or misfor- 
tunes of its competitors. Competition in ser- 
vice is always in the public interest. 

But the seeking of a business advantage 
through efforts directed to harm a competitor 
is unethical and wasteful and will receive the 








unqualified condemnation of all right-thinking 
men. Whatever form such efforts may take 
entails economic waste and is repugnant to the 
public interest. Hence the eleventh principle: 

Unfair Competition, embracing all acts 
characterized by bad faith, deception, fraud 
or oppression, including commercial bribery, 
is wasteful, despicable and a public wrong. 
Business will rely for its success on the ex- 
cellence of its own service. 

War is in its nature essentially destructive. 
Peace is constructive. The weapon of war is 
force. The instrument of peace is agreement. 
The issue of discord and strife in business is 
economic waste. Therefore, sound business 
policy requires the speedy and amicable set- 
tlement of all controversies between employer 
and employe, between buyer and seller, be- 
tween producer and consumer, and among all 
persons whomsoever. Hence the twelfth 
principle: 

Controversies will, where possible, be ad- 
justed by voluntary agreement or impartial 
arbitration. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated that 
the corporate form of organization makes for 
efficiency, the elimination of waste, increase 
in production, and in the reduction of unit 
costs. An established corporation has a per- 
sonality all its own. It has character and 
individuality. It is a composite of the in- 
dividuals, whatever their rank or station, who 
control, direct and manage it. The character 
which they stamp upon it, the color and form 
which they give to it, the life, the force, the 
spirit they breathe into it—these constitute its 
soul. 

Individual responsibility is not lost through 
corporate action, but, on the contrary, is in- 
creased in exactly the ratio that the influence 
exerted through corporate action exceeds that 
of independent individual action. The pri- 
mary obligation of those who direct and man- 
age a corporation is to its stockholders. Not- 
withstanding this, they act in a representative 
capacity, and in such capacity owe obligations 
to others—to employes, to the public which 
they serve, and even to their competitors— 
which obligations neither they nor the stock- 
holders can escape through the creation of the 
legal fiction of an artificial person. From the 
foregoing is deduced the thirteenth principle: 

Corporate Forms do not absolve from or 
alter the moral .obligations of individuals. 
Responsibilities will be as courageously dis- 
charged by those acting in representative ca- 
pacities as when acting for themselves. 

Cooperation among business men in pro- 
mulgating and maintaining sound standards 
of business conduct, and acquiring and dis- 
seminating knowledge essential to the intelli- 
gent conduct of business under such restric- 
tions as will prevent abuses, is in the public 
as well as private interest. Such cooperation 
has in it no element of external restraint of 
trade or commerce, which is both economi- 
cally unsound and unlawful. It may suggest 
self-restraint based on knowledge, which when 
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exercised to enable business effectively to dis- 
charge its true function is both lawful and 
laudable. 

No creed or code can or should be static. 
The complexion of an act changes when its 
application to changing conditions brings a 
changed result. Therefore, what is ethically 
and economically sound and legal today may 
be unethical and illegal a generation hence. 
While the principles of business conduct which 
have been put forward for consideration by 
this Chamber are designed in the main to 
lay down general principles which theoreti- 
cally should be static, business men every- 
where must keep in sympathetic touch with 
changing conditions, economic and otherwise, 
and be ever ready to enlarge or modify these 
principles if and when required. Cooperation 
among industrial, commercial, professional and 
trade associations generally with this end in 
view is constructive and in the interest of both 
business and the general public. Therefore, 

Lawful Cooperation among business men 
and in useful business organizations in sup- 
port of these principles of business conduct 
ts commended. 

The growth and development of business 
and the progress and well-being of society as 
a whole, demand unhampered opportunity for 
individual effort and initiative, which is ren- 
dered increasingly difficult in proportion to 


the increase in government regulation of busi- 
ness. On the other hand, methods and prac- 
tices designed to secure immediate gains, 
without reference to their effect on the gen- 
eral public or their ultimate effect on the 
business itself, sometimes render imperative 
restrictive and regulatory legislation in the 
public interest. Business impatiently resents 
such legislation. The remedy lies in its own 
hands. It can, if it will, be governed and reg- 
ulated by its own rules and principles of 
business conduct enforced by the most effec- 
tive of all sanctions—a wholesome public 
opinion—created and fostered by business it- 
self. Therefore, 

Business should render restrictive legisla- 
tion unnecessary through so conducting itself 
as to deserve and inspire public confidence. 

It will be noted that all of these principles 
of business conduct have their source in mo- 
tive of ultimate enlightened self-interest. 
They do not spring, in whole or in part, from 
the emotionalism or the altruism of the social 
dreamer who dimly glimpses a distant vision 
but points us to no road whereby to reach it. 
Yet when the objective sought is closely ex- 
amined, it bears a striking likeness to the 
vision of the dreamer. By different routes 
the same end is reached. 

It is the aim of this statement of principles 
of business conduct to reduce the ideal to 


practical terms. In this statemen 
are clearly blazed. Practical meal fae 
them. Let these principles be the creed 
American business. Let them be an « 
sion of our ideals to be constantly Striven for 
in a practical way every day in the ves 
Let them be printed and conspicuously 
— in ey pega office, counting-rpp 
and shop throughout the length breadth 
of the land, that every man san man in 
business may absorb and live them: 
they may form the warp and the woof ‘of the 
great fabric of our nation’s business and e 
tend their influence to other lands, 

The fact that the final objective may never 
be reached is no reason why each of us 
not keep constantly striving toward it, The 
fact that some stragglers may drop Out of the 
ranks only emphasizes the necessity for mp 
newed effort on the part of the rest of w 
Business has accepted the imperious Challenge 
to correlate and harmonize the icti 
forces in commerce, trade, and industry. ‘Thy 
challenge is to the business man, not to th 
politician, the schoolmaster, the preacher, the 
— or the engineer. : 

These principles simply express the practi 
cal idealism implanted in te mink a 
hearts of successful American business 
and remove the conventional screen which 
hides it from the general view. 


Belgium, Again in the Workers’ Ranks 


EFORE the 
World War 
Belgium stood 

fifth in rank among 
your customers in continental Europe, and 
again today we are fifth in rank, our imports 
from you last year being over $100,000,000. 
I think that you will agree that this is not 
a bad showing for a small country like Bel- 
gium, about one-quarter the size of the State 
of Ohio and with a population of only about 
seven and a half million souls—especially 
after the trying times my country has been 
through in recent years. 

The war put Belgium out of business during 
four years. We were cut off from the outer 
world by a ring of German steel. That in 
itself, with the consequent loss of foreign 
markets and general dislocation of industry, 
set us back enormously. 

Beyond that Belgium was devastated, thou- 
sands of our workmen were deported and 
maltreated, our machinery was stolen, and 
our factories were destroyed. Since the 
armistice, however, by dint of hard work, we 
have been able to clear away the wreckage, 
rebuild our manufacturing plants, put our 
house in order both financially and industrially, 
and to start business again at the old stand. 

The fact that our people have been able 
to come through this ordeal in such good 
shape is due in great measure to you Amer- 
icans. You not only sent us your troops under 
General Pershing to give the knock-out blow 
to our common enemy, but all through those 
four long years of the German occupation, 
you gave us your sympathy and your moral 
suppert, and you contributed munificently to 
save our civilian population from starvation. 

It was a great work, done in a great way, 
by great men; and foremost among them was 
another American, the right-hand man of Mr. 
Hoover, a man whose services to Belgium 
will never be forgotten and whose high quali- 
ties and great ability I know that you all 
appreciate, for I allude to the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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Belgian Ambassador to the United States 


States, Mr. Julius H. Barnes, then president 
of the Grain Corporation. 

The whole-hearted and unselfish devotion of 
Mr. Hoover, of Mr. Barnes and of their 
fellow-workers of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, the generosity and munificence 
of the whole American people, and the spirit 
of friendship which animated them, have won 
the undying gratitude of all my fellow- 
countrymen. 

When we emerged from the war we were 
“somewhat disfigured but still in the ring,” 
and we set about immediately to “mop up” 
and to put our house in order. 

For the first few years it was very up-hill 
work. In the absence of any substantial 
reparation payments from Germany we had 
to go down into our own depleted pockets to 
get the money for restoration and for re- 
building our plants. Furthermore, as we are 
largely an industrial and manufacturing na- 
tion, we could not produce until the factories 
had been rebuilt and reequipped. Every- 
thing was going out of our pockets and noth- 
ing coming in. However, when our factories 
got going, about 1920 or 1921, the corner was 
turned, and since then we have made ex- 
traordinary progress. Today production in 
the principal Belgian industries has reached 
normal quantity and in many instances has 
gone above the pre-war level. 

As our Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Hymans, recently said: 


Whereas in 1919, and even as late as 1921, our 
industries had reached only one-fifth, or one- 
quarter or one-third of their normal production, 
the output of our principal industries today has 
risen above the pre-war level, as, for example, in 
the production of coal, the manufacture of coke, 
the metal industries, iron, finished and unfinished 
steel, laminated zinc, textiles, glass, chemicals, 
diamonds and many others. 


Moreover, we are today paying more 


attention to the pro- 
duction of articles of 
higher price-value. 
For example, we are 
producing less “spelter”’ but more lami- 
nated zinc. In the year prior to the war 
the proportion of manufactured articles in 
our total sales abroad was only 38 per cent; 
in 1922 it had advanced to 58 per cent, and 
in December of last year it had risen to 6? 
per cent. 

The most important raw material produced 
in Belgium is coal. The output of coal @ 
1913 was 22,800,000 tons, and the production 
last year was more than that quantity. For 
this year and succeeding years we expe 
a large increase in our coal production @ 
account of the development of a new eal 
field in the eastern section of Belgium whic 
is just entering the productive period. 

This new coal field underlies a large area; 
the coal is of high quality, and some of th 
veins are ten feet thick, which is extraordinary 
in our country, where we are accustomed to 
work small veins. Coal production in this 
new field, which is known as the Campine 
district, has risen from only about 11,000 toms 
in 1917 to over 800,000 tons in 1923, Experts 
estimate that within a few years the output of 
this region alone will amount to from t@ 
million to twelve million tons—a 50 per cet 
increase to our present coal production. | 

This new coal field is not only in itselé 
valuable addition to our national wealth, bit 
the presence of this fuel has caused new 
industries to spring up in this section of 
Belgium, which heretofore has been compalt 
tively unproductive and which is now becoir 
ing a hive of industry. Among the many 
plants erected there I may mention a # 
glass factory for utilization of the Amen@ 
system, known as the Libbey-Owens proc 
This plant is, I believe, the largest of 
kind in Europe; it occupies about 200 aa® 
of ground, of which 38 acres are © 
the plant buildings. 

It is estimated that within a few ye 
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: ‘ndustrial development in the Cam- 
os ey will double the present amount 


one jan exports. 
ing of natural resources, I may 
that Belgium has a most valuable source 


po materials in her African colony, the 
Belgian Congo ; and these are being developed 
very rapidly Besides the usual tropical prod- 
ucts, the Belgian Congo is especially rich in 
i including gold, copper, tin, diamonds, 
coal and radium ore. 
Wealth of the Congo 


we and cotton are also being culti- 
vated there, and the governor-general 
of the eastern province of the colony has esti- 
that within ten years that province 

alone will be able to ship 100,000 tons of_cot- 
ton annually to Belgium—enough to supply 
all the spindles of Flanders. The Congo gold 
is mined chiefly by the government itself and 
is sent to Belgium to be added to our gold re- 
serve in the National Bank of Belgium. The 
radium ore is also shipped to Belgium for 
treatment at a new plant in the Campine dis- 
trict; it is of such rich quality and the de- 
its are so extensive that Congo radium now 
controls the world market for that valuable 


mineral. ? 

The Congo diamond fields are being de- 
veloped chiefly by a company in which Amer- 
jcans are largely interested, both financially 
and as practical mining engineers on the 

These diamond fields were discovered 
only a few years before the war. The pro- 
duction of Congo diamonds in 1913 was only 
15,000 karats, but the output has now in- 
creased to 300,000 karats or more per annum. 
These diamonds are shipped to Antwerp, 
where the diamond trade gives employment 
to some 15,000 workmen. 

One of the very satisfactory features in the 
recovery of Belgium—and it is also an indi- 
cation of our industrial activity—is the fact 
that we have no unemployment problem. All 
our workmen are busy. ‘The statistics show 
less than 2 per cent of unemployment, which 
is less than the normal pre-war amount. 

The return to normal conditions in our 
industries has enabled the Belgian Govern- 
ment to put its finances on a sound basis. 
In the first few years following the war, 
before business got on its feet, we had to 
proceed slowly with taxation. We couldn’t 
impose additional taxes until there was some- 
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thing to tax—something that could pay taxes 
and still prosper. Taxation has been imposed 
gradually and progressively, however, until 
now the receipts from taxation are eight 
times the amount of pre-war collections. 
This has enabled the government to balance 
its ordinary budget for the current year. 

Moreover, the budget estimates have been 
so conservatively made that, judging from ac- 
tual receipts since January 1, the ordinary 
budget will probably show a surplus of about 
half a billion francs at the end of this year— 
an amount sufficient to cover certain neces- 
sary extraordinary expenditures for work- 
men’s houses and other productive improve- 
ments. 

At the same time the Belgian Government 
has consistently followed out its policy of 
deflation. Not a single bank note was issued 
last year as an advance of any kind to the 
government: on the contrary, during 1923 the 
government reduced its floating debt by 778,- 
020,000 francs and added 175,000,000 to the 
sinking fund for amortization of the public 
cebt. 


Bled by Germany 


WE HAVE, of course, been very much 
hampered by Germany’s failure to pay 
us any substantial amount on reparation ac- 
count. Nevertheless, as I have already indi- 
cated, we have been able not only to “carry 
on,” but to get gradually into better financial 
condition. In addition to our very heavy indi- 
rect losses brought about by the German in- 
vasion, our direct material damages amount to 
about $3,000,000,000. The amount of repa- 
rations awarded us by the international agree- 
ments of 1921 was a little over two and a 
half billion dollars, but up to the present 
time we have received from Germany only 
$345,402,000. That is to say, in five years 
we have received only 14 per cent of the 
amount awarded. 

Last August, Belgium, in order to arrive 
at a definite settlement, offered to reduce her 
claim against Germany to approximately one 
and a half billion dollars, which is about one- 
half the estimated cost of our reconstruction 
and much less than half of the total damage, 
direct and indirect, suffered by Belgium. 

We felt that, in justice, we were entitled 
to full reparation, but as practical people 
we were willing to make a large sacrifice in 
order to get the matter settled and done with 
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and to know exactly “where we get off.” 
There is almost nothing worse in business 
than uncertainty. Our suggestion was not 
accepted at that time, and it was with real 
satisfaction that we have wejcomed the work 
of the Dawes Committee, which seems to 
provide a practical solution of the problem. 

The Belgian Government has approved the 
Dawes report, and we are anxious to see it 
put in operation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The recommendations are particularly 
pleasing to us in view of the fact that they 
embody the chief features of the plan which 
the Belgian Government itself proposed in 
August, 1923, for the utilization of the Ger- 
man railways and other économic potentialities 
as sources of revenue applicable to repara- 
tions payments. 

In the past few months there has been a 
systematic “bear raid” against both the Bel- 
gian and the French franc, and incidentally 
the “‘bears” got pretty well torn up. One 
of the “bear arguments” was that Belgium had 
an “unfavorable” commercial ba ance—that 
our commercial exports were less than our 
commercial imports. That is quite true, but 
Belgium has always had a similar “unfavora- 
ble” commercial balance, the apparent deficit 
being more than counterbalanced by the 
“invisible exchange” arising from the return 
from Belgian investments abroad. 


Commerce “Bulls” Franc 


Reeen interests and Belgian investments 
abroad have always been extensive. No- 
body will deny that Belgium was prosperous 
before the war in spite of an apparently 
“unfavorable” commercial balance; yet to- 
day Belgium’s visible commercial balance is 
actually more favorable than in the height 
of her prosperity in 1913. In 1913 the 
ratio of Belgian commercial exports to im- 
ports was 73.6 per cent, and in last De- 
cember it was 81 per cent; so our present 
visible commercial balance is much more 
favorable than in the prosperous pre-war pe- 
riod and is, in reality, a “bull argument” on 
the Belgian franc and on the country itself. 
Belgium still has some hard work cut out 
for her, but we believe in the old motto, 
“Labor conquers all things.” In the meantime 
we want to remind you that we are again 
doing business at the old stand, and that we 
have out the sign, “No Interruption to Busi- 
ness Pending Repairs and Improvements.” 


Cotton, a Social Problem 


HE HISTORY of cotton divides itself 
into three periods—the slave-labor era, 
from the time cotton was first grown in 
South Carolina down to 1865; the period from 
the close of the Civil War down to 1894, the 
first year in which the American cotton crop 
approximated 10,000,000 bales; and the period 
from 1894 down to the present time. 
second era witnessed the expansion of 
the state of Texas into a cotton-growing em- 
Pite itself. It witnessed the final spread of 
cotton throughout the cotton belt, and 1894 
witnessed also the appearance of the boll 
Weevil as the greatest American cotton pest. 
d period has been marked by tre- 
e fluctuations both in yield and in 
Fe It has been marked by the appearance 
Part considerable labor troubles and “by 
velopment of distinct efforts in the 
way of improvement in the way of cotton pro- 
eames The area devoted to cotton has 
Pred increased throughout that period from 
$000 acres in 1894 up to as high as 
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40,000,000 acres. In 1904 it reached 30,000,- 
000. At the same time the yield per acre has 
shown steady decrease. For example, during 
the two decades of this 30-year period—that 
is, from 1894 to 1914, the average yield of 
the entire cotton bale per acre fell below 175 
pounds per acre only four times. It equalled 
or exceeded 200 pounds per acre eleven times 
in that period—that is, during the first 20 
years, from 1894 to 1914. From 1914 down 
the yield has equalled or exceeded 175 pounds 
per acre only twice, and in no single year has 
gone higher than 178 pounds. 

I am not orthodox on the boll weevil prop- 
osition. The boll weevil is not the limiting 
factor in cotton production by any means. If 
this were true, it would follow as a logical se- 
quence that final control of the weevil would 
mean such an oversupply of American cotton 
as would glut the markets of the world. If 


this were true, then the control of the weevil 
would be a calamitous thing for the cotton- 
grower instead of a benefit. 

We have only to glance at the fluctuations 
of this crop prior to the appearance of the 
weevil to see the significance of my sugges- 
tion. The pendulum of production swung 
back and forth before the weevil appeared, 
just as it will continue to swing after he has 
ceased to be a subject of discussion. Why, 
then, should I emphasize this period with 
reference to insect pests? Because the pres- 
ence of the weevil lends large additional im- 
portance to every other factor in cotton pro- 
duction. With a heavy weevil infestation 
each of these factors immediately assumes a 
significance greater than it possessed before. 

The most important single factor in cot- 
ton production remains what it has always 
been—that of weather. I have more than 
once expressed this opinion: that it was en- 
tirely possible for the south to produce an- 
other bumper crop notwithstanding the wee- 
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vil. This is not likely to occur, but it is al- 
ways a possibility. 

From still another angle, the most impor- 
tant factor may be said to be that of labor. 
American cotton has been so long associated 
in popular imagination with the negro that its 
production as a negro function has become one 
of our most cherished traditions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, cotton has always been produced 
by white labor. The proportion thus pro- 
duced has steadily.increased, until today it is 
well within the limits of conservative state- 
ment to say that by far the larger porticn of 
the crop is grown solely by white people. 


Cotton a White Crop 


AMERICAN cotton production is now pass- 
ing through a process of labor transfor- 
mation no particle less vital and far-reaching 
in its results, even though less spectacular, 
than was the transition from slave labor to 
free. It is a movement fraught with large 
consequences for the American negro, for its 
ultimate conclusion will determine in what de- 
gree his economic life will be revolutionized 
in the direction of his elimination as an im- 
portant factor in cotton production. The re- 
moval of the negro from rural to urban life, if 
it should actually take place, would be a social 
and an economic tragedy of far greater 
significance to him than to the white man. 


Southern fields will still be cultivated. Cot- 
ton will still be grown. As the negro moves 
out, the white man moves in, and never 
yields the ground thus gained. Such problems 
and changes wrought out on so vast a scale 
require the processes of years for their de- 
termination. The negro still holds much of 
his own destiny in his own keeping. But it 
is an ill-considered view which fails to realize 
that in the long run cotton production is a 
far more vital thing to the southern negro 
than the negro is to production. 

One of the most significant facts of the 
closing years of the present period is a defi- 
nite and widespread movement in the direction 
of the marketing of cotton by means of such 
agencies as cooperative marketing associations. 
The grower thus enters the field of distribu- 
tion and ceases to be a producer only. The 
movement is, of course, still in its experimental 
stages. Cotton growers are highly individ- 
ualistic by habit, tradition and environment. 
If the producer can by this means render a 
service both to the trade and to himself, 
the experiment will succeed. If the movement 
attempts to contravene the law of supply and 
demand, or if it fails to render the service 
reasonably expected of it, then will it fail, 
and properly so. 

These cotton associations have thus 
on the whole, been well managed. 


far, 
They 


mark a step forward in the problem of 
tribution. They have been highly 
by very many bankers, business men # 
agricultural economists. They are not jq 
sense hostile to the manufacturer or other 
dlers of cotton. In any equitable consi 
tion of the complicated problem of 
can cotton production they are ¢ 
titled to consideration on their merits. 
Ford is doing his best, or is having it 
for him, to throw monkey wrenches into 
farmer's cooperative selling machinery, at the 
same time posing as the original f, 
friend. If his attacks can destroy them they 
do not deserve to succeed. 


Accurate Data Needed 


‘THE CHAMBER of Commerce, through 2 

proper department of its activities, can rep. 
der a distinct service to the south and to th 
country at large. Through its affiliations with 
local chambers of commerce through the south 
it could develop a system whereby it could 
secure accurate first-hand information as tg 
cotton and general conditions in the cotton 
belt as frequently as need be, and disseminate 
this information through other parts of the 
country. Probably in no other branch of 
American agriculture is accurate information 
more desirable. Certainly in no other js it 
more difficult to obtain. 


The Blight of the Packers’ Act 


advertised as an elixir for such evils as 

affected livestock production. Results 
show it to be nothing but a nostrum. In two 
years all it has accomplished is swelling the 
national payroll by about half a billion dollars 
annually. Before its enactment, packers’ se- 
curities were held largely by small investors, 
who have taken alarm over the possibility of 
strangulation by bureaucratic control. And in 
damaging the packers’ credit, vote-seeking poli- 
ticians have naturally injured rather than 
benefited producers, the present condition 
of the hog market reflecting this in no small 
measure. 

The thin edge of the formidable wedge of 
bureaucratic, which is synonymous with polit- 
ical, domination of all business, is at the pres- 
ent time being entered in the case of the live- 
stock business. If it succeeds, other businesses 
will be enmeshed, the evident purpose of the 
bureaucrats being to attack each in turn 

The pending investigating of the purchase 
by Armour of the Morris physical assets is 
another evidence of the activity of bureau- 
cracy and also of waste of public money. 
Elimination of the Morris concern as a com- 
petitor in the livestock market was inevitable 


4k: PACKERS and Stockyards Act was 
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at the time Armour acquired its physical as- 
sets. That transaction really averted serious 
disorganization of the whole packing indus- 
try which would have exerted a kick-back on 
producers of livestock. 

The Attorney General declined to take the 
matter into court, realizing that no cause for 
such action existed; but the incident afforded 
an opportunity for bureaucracy to disburse 
more public money. Despite the findings of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, they can have no 
effect on the so-called merger. 

An effort is being made to create an im- 
pression that such financial necessity as made 
the Armour-Morris transaction inevitable, if 
not beneficial, to the whole industry, was in 
reality extension of a monopoly, whereas a 
monopoly in the packing business is neither 
conceivable nor practicable; if it had been 
such reorganization would have been effected 
long ago. 

It is a statement not open to contradiction 
that under present market conditions live- 
stock producers possess not only more com- 











petition than ever before, but actual com- 
petition. Mendacity has been resorted to by 
an opportunist element seeking control not 
only of the markets but of livestock producers 
to impair or destroy confidence in the market 
system. These opportunists have conceived 
a scheme to place the livestock producers of 
the United States under contract for a pe 
riod of years, giving them complete control 
of the selling phase of the business. That 
the sound sense of producers will defeat con- 
summation of this conspiracy need not be 
asserted. 

The livestock business has passed through 
the canyon of depression and is climbing to 
the heights of prosperity, which it will reach 
provided it escapes the traps baited by be 
reaucrats, opportunists and politicians, im- 
bued, consciously or otherwise, with ideas and 
theories propagated in Russia. 

At this stage of the industry the livestock 
business has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain, by countenancing any scheme to restrict 
or impair its marketing, processing or distrib- 
uting facilities. And let me warn you thatif 
this great industry should become dominated 
by bureaucracy, other business will eventually 
be reduced to official satrapy. 


We 
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HEAT was one of the crops pro- 
W isci of which was greatly 

stimulated during the war period 
from patriotic as well as selfish reasons. 
Before the war the normal acreage planted to 
wheat in the United States was around forty- 
seven millions. It reached a peak of seventy- 
fe million acres at the close of the war. 
During the last two years, however, this 
acreage has been reduced. In 1922 it was 
reduced to sixty-two millions, and in 1923 to 
fifty-eight millions; and it will probably not 
exceed fifty-five millions for 1924. Within 
two more years I hope it will not exceed fifty 
million acres, which will take care of our 
home needs. 


Tariff Now No Help 


UR WHEAT problem will be eliminated 

when we cease to be an exporter of 
wheat in competition with such new wheat- 
producing countries as Canada, Australia and 
Argentina. 

Then, and only then, will our forty-two-cent- 
a-bushel tariff wall work in the interest of all 
the wheat producers. At the present time the 
farmers who produce the wheat containing a 
high percentage of protein are getting the 
benefit of the tariff because we are produc- 
ing less high-protein wheat in the United 
States than is required to fill home demands; 
se high-protein wheat is on an import 

is. 

Our exportable surplus consists of soft, 
semi-soft wheats and low-grade hard, winter 
| wheats. They must be sold on the world’s 
| market in competition with Canada’s excel- 
lent wheat and Australian wheat, also with 
Argentine wheat, wheat that is being pro- 
duced at less cost because of cheaper land, 
cheaper labor in some cases, lower production 
costs and cheaper transportation. 

We have passed the day in America when 
we can grow wheat for export in competi- 
tion with these countries and the sooner we 
turn to the production of other crops, the 
better it will be. Fifty million acres properly 
prepared, planted to good seed and properly 
cared for in the harvesting and marketing, 
will make wheat-growing profitable in the 
United States and at the same time supply 
our domestic need with the kind of wheat 
demanded in the trade. 

, Argentina and Australia have 
an almost unlimited acreage and virgin 
Prairie soils adapted to wheat production, 

for many years to come will be able to 
Our an ample world’s supply of wheat. 
of Pd hope is to cease to be an exporter 
an farmers are filled up on advice from 
Pog They only want to be let alone 
lke Out their own problems. They would 
men and others who have been 





We Must Stop Exporting Wheat 
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strong on advice the last few years to turn 
their attention to working out a plan whereby 
the farmer may purchase a plow, a set of 
harness, a binder and other implements and 
supplies at a cost commensurate with what 
he is able to get for his wheat. They think 
that the business men could accomplish a 
great deal along this line if they would go 
at it seriously. 

The farmer believes that he has not been 
getting a square deal, and I believe he is 
right. He has had to pay too much for the 
things he has had to buy. He realizes, of 
course, as we all realize, that the cost of 
labor is a large element in this high price; 
that labor, being approximately twice as high 
as it was before the war, naturally makes 
transportation costs high, clothing high, and 
farm machinery high. He is wondering how 
long this can last. 

He is hopeful that it is about over. Per- 
sonally, I think that inside of two years it 
will be over and that the farmer will come 
into his own and that the disparity between 
the purchasing power of a bushel of wheat 
and the cost of the various articles a farmer 
will have to buy will be considerably less 
than it is today. 

I do not think that the farmer situation 
is going to be helped through such legislation 
as is proposed in the McNary-Haugen meas- 
ure which is now before the Congress for 
disposal. 


No Demand for Charity 


HEY are not asking for charity. They 

want a square deal. They want our busi- 
ness men and our legislators to make it possi- 
ble for them to buy the things they need in 
the operation of their business at a reason- 
able cost, and they will do the rest. The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen measure, in my judgment, is a 
very unsound, unsafe measure to be enacted 
into law. 

Generally speaking, I believe that the de- 
mand for this measure is not coming from the 
substantial farmers of America but from the 
distressed merchants and bankers and farm- 
ers who are attempting to grow wheat under 
unfavorable conditions. 

The plan embodied in the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill is said not to be price-fixing, yet it 
provides that the Government buy the farm 
surplus until the price reaches certain ratios 
to an “all commodity index.” The Govern- 
ment thus determines the ratios and conse- 
quently the price. 

The effect of operation of the measure will 
be to pyramid prices, increasing the cost of 
manufactures. Thus exports of non-agricul- 





tural products would be curtailed, large 
imports would break over the tariff wall, 
and a serious wave of unemployment 
would be created. 

This would reduce the consumption of 
agricultural products, and we would be lucky 
if we escaped a general panic. And in such a 
situation the farmer, as usual, would be 
worse off than anyone else. The plan would 
stimulate production, when what agriculture 
needs is not more production, but less. 


Scrip Invites Corruption 


‘THE SCRIP system proposed in the bill 
would mean fiat money, and the scrip, 
hawked back and forth, would lose its original 
value, resulting in a loss to the corporation of 
the fee provided. An army of 50,000 men 
would be needed by the Government to pre- 
vent illegal trading in this scrip. 

The plan plunges the Government into the 
most gigantic business knowh in _ history. 
How are the brains to be found for its di- 
rection? Has the experience of the Govern- 
ment in business during the last ten years 
given any warrant for belief that government 
officials have the skill to conduct such an 
enterprise and to prevent corruption? 

There is a measure now before Congress 
which proposes to create a federal market- 
ing board. It was introduced into the House 
by Mr. Williams, of Michigan, and into the 
Senate by Mr. Capper, of Kansas. I have 
examined this measure critically; and I have 
had others, in whom I have confidence, ex- 
amine it carefully; and I think it to be the 
soundest proposal that I have had the op- 
portunity of examining for the assistance of 
agriculture. 

It proposes for agriculture a type of gov- 
ernmental action wich is being successfully 
taken for other interests by several analogous 
agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Land Bank. 

The intent and purpose of the act is to 
create a federal marketing board which would 
function for farmers, cooperatives and other 
organizations handling farmer products, as 
the Federal Reserve Board, and other bodies 
function for the industries which they repre- 
sent. 

The bill does not inject the Government in- 
to business. The bill provides primarily for 
governmental action which will serve chiefly 
to encourage and safeguard intelligent and 
business-like procedure in cooperative mar- 
keting of agricultural products. In my opinion 
it helps to set up market machinery that will 
enable the farmers to engage in commodity 
marketing in a fair, high-class and unob- 
jectionable manner. It deserves the serious 
consideration of every business. 
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Where the Law Touches Business _ 


twenty-five years, and particularly 

during the last fifteen, a change al- 
most revolutionary in character in our 
attitude toward certain governmental prob- 
lems and legislation dealing therewith. 

We have had manifestations of this change 
along such lines as school laws, laws dealing 
with taxation, juvenile court laws, laws relat- 
ing to treatment of the criminal, the insane 
and the indigent, workman’s compensation 
and similar laws dealing with the relationship 
of employer and employe, and laws regulating 
public utilities. 

I have no desire to enter into the history 
of all these various developments, but to con- 
fine myself more particularly to two or three 
instances which strikingly illustrate the mod- 
ern tendency. 

The workman’s compensation laws, now 
well-nigh universal, resulted from a conviction 
that the common law rules concerning the re- 
sponsibilities of employers to their employes 
were not just. Responsibility of the common 
law was based upon the negligence or wrong- 
doing of the employer. The defenses of as- 
sumed risk, negligence of fellow-servant and 
contributory negligence excused the employer 
from the results of his negligence and wrong- 
doing. Workman’s compensation laws were 
framed on the broad theory that the industry 
in which the accident or injury occurred 
should bear the burden of compensating the 
employe. 

The effort to express this idea has resulted 
in legislation modified and amended from 
time to time to meet judicial decisions and 
unforeseen conditions. Out of this legislation, 
based upon this effort to do justice, several 
distinct and far-reaching results have already 
accrued. 


Spreading Accident Costs 


Pe rRsT, the new liability, founded upon the 
new theory, is coupled with the require- 
ment that the employer insure himself against 
the hazard of industrial accidents. The effect of 
this has been to spread the liability over the 
whole field of employmeat rather than to place 
the burden upon the individual employer. 
This burden is, in turn, placed upon the con- 
sumer by the increased cost to him of the 
product. 

The most notable changes, however, are in 
the method of adjudication of the liability 
and the amount thereof. This is usually left 
to a commission of laymen whose results are 
only reviewable by the highest judicial au- 
thority in the state, and then usually only 
on the questions as to whether or not there 
is sufficient evidence of the employment and 
of the injury to justify the finding of the 
commission. 

This plan also involves a very great change 
in the whole theory of liability in that the 
employer is no longer called upon to reimburse 
the employe to the full amount of his loss 
but is only required to make payments of 
amounts expressly limited by statute, so that 
while the industry bears the loss, a fair share 
of the loss is also borne by the employe. It 
is obvious that this plan is susceptible of 
further expansion in the field of railroad and 
other accidents now inevitably resulting from 
modern conditions. 

From the standpoint of administration the 
most radical innovation in the workman’s com- 
pensation laws is the establishment of a court 
of laymen with a legal adviser, which not 


I [ eventy has been during the last 
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only receives the evidence of witnesses prof- 
fered by the parties, but also makes inde- 
pendent investigation to ascertain the facts 
and employs experts upon whose testimony 
they rely in reaching their conclusions about 
them. 

They are also, in most states, authorized to 
employ an attorney to define their decisions 
when attacked in the courts. Thus the in- 
jured employe receives the entire award if 
he is finally successful without being called 
upon to pay large costs and attorney fees to 
secure the result. Some statutes expressly 
provide that industrial accident commissions 
may receive and act upon hearsay testimony. 
Another significant movement in connection 
with this problem of workman’s compensation 
is the establishment of a governmental agency 
to reduce the number of accidents so that the 
Government is acting along the lines of pre- 
vention as well as cure. 


Determining Proper Rates 


HE NEXT field in which the modern leg- 

islative tendency has been most manifested 
is in the establishment of agencies empowered 
to regulate the rates charged by public utilities. 
These commissions are clothed with great 
powers, and they exercise both judicial power 
in the ascertainment of the facts and legisla- 
tive power in the establishment of rates based 
upon those facts. 

The powers of these commissions have been 
greatly broadened to cover the actual regu- 
lation in the operation and construction of 
public utilities and the supervision of their 
financing. Recently the railroad commission 
of California ordered the construction of the 
Union Depot in Los Angeles to cost forty 
million dollars. The decision order was set 
aside by the supreme court of that state upon 
the ground that it invaded the jurisdiction of 
the United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as defined in the federal laws enacted 
for the regulation of interstate commerce car- 
riers. This decision has been sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States with- 
in the last two months. I have not examined 
the latter decision, but I understand that the 
question whether or not so large an expendi- 
ture of capital could be required under the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting the taking of 
property without due compensation, was not 
passed upon. 


Pursuit of Facts 


ror THE purposes of this paper, however, 
I am more concerned with the fundamen- 
tal ideas embodied in the legislation concern- 
ing these regulatory commissions, national, 
state and municipal. The system of ascertaining 
the facts is entirely different from that used 
in our courts. These commissions usually 
employ a large force of expert engineers, law- 
yers and subordinates. They pay little atten- 
tion to the ordinary rules of evidence or the 
methods of procedure laid down for courts, 
and yet they determine the most vital ques- 
tions involving the rights of citizens; and, 
having determined those rights, they are, in 
most jurisdictions, authorized to employ at- 
torneys to defend their conclusions in the 
courts. 

Here again we have the astonishing spec- 
tacle of an organization, virtually a court, au- 


thorized to defend its decisions at state 

expense. This method of adjudication of 

the rights of parties at public expense has 

not so far found expression in 
judicial processes unless we except the smal] 
claims courts dealing with claims of less 
than $100. 

The workman’s compensation law and the 
laws establishing regulatory Commissions {gy 
public utilities are well established ip our 
judicial and legislative systems, but the m 
sults upon our whole system of 
and particularly upon the procedure and op. 
ganization of our courts are still undetermine 
nor are the utility and permanence of thes 
courts fully established as a part of our sys 
tem of government, for the reason that oy 
history shows that wherever large power js 
located, there has always been an attempt by 
the bodies most interested to secure political 
control of those agencies. 

These agencies, now under education, wer 
established as a result of a popular movement 
and express the determination of the 
to control the political and economic operation 
of public utilities, but these agencies and ey. 
traordinary powers may be used to Oppress 
the people if the agencies exercising thes 
powers come to be politically controlled by 
the utilities they were originated to control, 

So determined were the people of Cal- 
fornia to free themselves from the political 
domination of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and allied corporations that they passed legis- 
lation and enacted constitutional amendments 
providing in direct terms that the legislation 
pertaining to these organizations should not 
be subject to any other provision of the 
Constitution. 


Threats at Foundation Stones 


‘THs extraordinary pronunciamento was, 
of course, modified by the Federal Con- 
stitution prohibiting the taking of property 
without due process of law and also was given 
a reasonable interpretation by the courts of 
the state, thus mitigating the difficulties whid 
might have resulted from the decision of a 
partisan commission favoring for one class of 
citizens against another. 

There is at present a movement directed te 
ward an amendment to the Constitution of th 
United States restricting the powers of th 
United States Supreme Court to declare 
law unconstitutional. It should be made cleat 
that any amendment vesting absolute power 
in Congress, or permitting a decision by 4 
minority of a court, really destroys ou 
present constitutional form of government, 
because it destroys the authority of the 
Constitution. ‘ 

The English system of absolute power @ 
Parliament is no precedent for such @ cours 
for us, for they have an hereditary Hous 
of Lords and a tradition recognizing custom 
and precedent so strong as to be in effect a 
unwritten constitution. With us both house 
of Congress are elected by popular vote, and 
for short terms only. 

The amendment proposed, if it does not de 
stroy the Government would at least sib 
stitute a system by which Congress could, # 
effect, amend the Constitution by @ @ 
jority vote of both houses, instead of & 
present system by which a two-thirds vote 
each house and of three-quarters of the stalé 
is necessary to effect such a thing. 

My conclusion is obvious; namely, that ® 
have come to a period when we should cat 


fully digest our legislative, constitutional and 
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hanges; when the best thought of 

peng should be devoted to the prob- 
jems created by this new legislation; and when 
further legislation should be directed in the 
main to rectifying obvious defects in exist- 
‘ ‘slation and to that required to carry 
pe functions already assumed by the Gov- 
ernment. I consider myself a progressive and 
i my full measure of devotion to 
reforms, but I have a reasonable conserva- 
tism based upon judicial history and expe- 

: and realize that the nation has made 
yast strides in governmental matters in 
the last two decades, that considerable time 
will be required to digest fully the changes 

made. 

The enfranchisement of woman has doubled 
the voting population. The extension to 
woman of the right to serve on juries in some 
‘urisdictions has profoundly affected the ad- 
ministration of the law. I personally believe 


A Step 


HE TWO committees of experts named 

by the Reparations Commission to con- 

sider Germany’s ability to pay completed 
their inquiries in Berlin about the middle of 
February. On their way back to Paris one 
of the technical advisers remarked that he 
could not feel very optimistic about the suc- 
cess of their efforts when he recalled that 
this was about the fifteenth conference with 
which he had worked in an effort to devise 
a solution of Europe’s problems. 

The Brussels Conference in 1920, the 
Geneva Conference of 1921, and the Con- 
ference at Cannes in 1922 have been only 
seme of the milestones along a road which 
hitherto has led nowhere. It is on this ac- 
count that the favorable reception of the 
Dawes and McKenna reports has been her- 
alded so loudly. The net result is that too 
many people, especially in this country, have 
been tempted to believe that it was all over 
except the shouting; that the reparations 
problem was at last solved. 

The conclusions arrived at by the experts 
are no panacea. They do not pretend to 
solve Europe’s difficulties. They do, however, 
ofier practical means to strengthen the most 
dangerous weakness in the economic world 
today. It is, therefore, evident that the 
plans are not merely a first step, but if put 
in effect will constitute a great stride along 
the road to the restoration of general pros- 
perity. 

There are some today who are still pessi- 
mistic as to.the success of the experts’ re- 
ports. These reports, to achieve their full 
efiect, require not only adoption by the Repa- 
tations Commission but also by the allied gov- 
emmments. This is requisite for a number of 
reasons, but primarily and principally be- 
cause the reports are predicated upon the 
complete restoration of the fiscal and eco- 
nomic unity of the Reich, and upon the hy- 

that Germany’s economic activity 
will be unhampered and unaffected by any 
foreign Organization, military or otherwise, 
except the controls which the experts them- 
selves recommend. 

It is evident that this means first of all 

donment by France and Belgium 

te economic control which they now ex- 
freise in the Ruhr. The occupation of the 
Ruhr has been bitterly attacked as economic 
- Important authorities have de- 

clared it was illegal. It cannot be denied, 
t, that the occupation of the Ruhr 

fave rise to Germany’s passive resistance; 
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that in both instances there has been marked 
progress. It is obvious that the fears and 
forebodings of the ultra-conservative have 
been entirely without foundation, but it must 
also be recognized that the changes, sweep- 
ing and radical, and affecting the whole proc- 
esses of government, cannot be fully devel- 
oped in a day or a year. 

I am not at all in sympathy with the glit- 
tering generality that we have “too much leg- 
islation.” We might as well complain that 
we have too much life, for it is lite that re- 
quires legislation. The volume of legislation 
results from the multiplicity of governmental 
activities; the subdivision of such powers be- 
tween the nation, the state, county, and mu- 
nicipal governments, the complicated election 
machinery necessary to secure the free ex- 
pression of every voter and a fair count of the 
vote; the regulation of the machinery of gov- 
ernment necessary for the maintenance of the 


Forward for 
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that this passive resistance was characterized 
by subsidies to the workmen of the Ruhr 
which accelerated the inflation of the German 
currency to insane proportions; that the final 
destruction of the German currency produced 
conditions so intolerable that the Germans 
for the first time started a house-cleaning 
which, for the moment, has produced results 
which are healthy beyond all expectations. 

It is a political problem in which govern- 
ments are primarily interested, as to how the 
French and Belgians can effectively and safely 
retire from the successful advance position 
they have taken. 


Recognizing French Rights 


N° SUMMARY of the European situation 
can properly ignore the question of French 
security. It is well known that at the time 
of the armistice the French military leaders 
insisted that the future security of France 
could only be guaranteed by moving the fron- 
tier to the Rhine. They were finally recon- 
ciled to the existing temporary occupation of 
the Rhine provinces by the promise of the 
so-called three-cornered agreement between 
Great Britain, France and the United States 
guaranteeing the French against aggression. 
While this agreement was in suspense, and 
even for a time after it fell through, the 
French fixed their attention primarily upon 
payment of reparations. In the last two 
years, however, their attitude has changed, 
and the Belgians for the most part have fol- 
lowed them. 

As the prospect of British and American 
support gradually vanished, the French be- 
came more and more concerned with the prob- 
lem of their future security. They wanted 
reparations, of course; but their principal 
concern became more and more definitely 
the question of their future immunity from 
attack. The French are perfectly aware of 
the fact that they have practically a stable 
population of forty millions, whereas the Ger- 
mans have a population of sixty millions, 
which is increasing steadily by five to seven 
hundred thousand a year, and, furthermore, 
have an industrial capacity very much greater 
than that of France. 

It is therefore logical to expect that before 
accepting any plan such as that proposed 
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nation and its defense; and the regulation of 
public utilities. 

It should be stated also that there is a 
growing tendency to appeal to the legislature, 
rather than to the court, to declare the law 
in case of uncertainty. This tendency is rev- 
olutionary; but it seems to be wise, for after 
all, the legislature is the law-making power; 
and if its statutes are uncertain, it should be 
willing and ready to make plain such uncer- 
tainties rather than to leave such determina- 
tions to the courts in litigation between 
parties who may not be particularly interested 
in the solution of the problem but who 
nevertheless involve the question in their 
litigation. 

It is clear, however, that there should be a 
great caution in legislation directed toward 
the correction of such uncertainty. Legisla- 
tors are feared not so much for what they do 
as for what people fear they will do. 


Europe 


by the experts, the French will scrutinize it 
closely to see how it may bear upon the 
problem of their future security. This has 
proved already to be the case, and is one of 
the most important factors bearing on the 
prospect of acceptance. 

To those whose optimism is based on a 
hopeful understanding of Europe’s difficulties, 
the prospect seems good. The plans pro- 
posed by the experts, while cautiously elabo- 
rate and specific in detail, are fundamentally 
simple in principle. Based on the conviction, 
arrived at after a first hand study of the 
facts, that Germany is (in a purely material 
sense) an industrial country of enormous po- 
tential strength, the experts ask that the Ger- 
man people assume a burden of taxation, pay- 
able in a stable currency, which will be com- 
mensurate with the burden of taxation already 
assumed by the people of the allied nations 
who won the war. 

These business men have concluded that 
the German people, once the poison of in- 
flation has been eradicated, can bear a very 
considerable tax burden. They are further 
convinced that German industry as a unit 
can bear a very considerable burden of taxa- 
tion. They are convinced that the German 
railways, which have operated at a loss since 
the armistice, are in admirable condition and 
can be operated at a profit. From these 
three sources of revenue, namely, from the 
general budget provided by reasonable taxes, 
from a tax on industry, and from the profits 
of the railways, they conclude that the Ger- 
man Government can in five years show a 
regular profit balance. 

The experts themselves outline ways and 
means for this profit balance, once established, 
to accrue to the credit of the allies in pay- 
ment of reparations. They have gone on the 
obvious hypothesis that no debtor can pay 
his debts while the normal operations of his 
business show an increasing daily deficit. As 
a preliminary measure to finance the new 
bank of issue and deliveries in kind, an in- 
ternational loan of $200,000,000 is planned. 
It is not, perhaps, true to say that the experts 
propose to put the German people in the 
hands of a receiver, but they have realized 
that a business organization threatened with 
complete bankruptcy requires tangible and 
healthy assistance in order to get on its 
feet again. 

For this purpose it is vital that Germany 
should have a stable currency, and it is 
equally evident that no currency in Germany 
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can remain stable without some permanent 
assurance of a balanced budget. 

However simple in principle, no plan of such 
a comprehensive character could be evolved 
without meeting criticism in various forms 
and from various sources. Already it is evi- 
dent that some critics hold that the annual 
payments due from Germany in a standard 
year—that is, commencing the fifth year—are 
too high. This standard payment will amount 
to two and one-half billion marks—about six 
hundred million dollars. 

Such criticism, however, has generally ig- 
nored the factors of safety and elasticity 
which the plan provides. Other forms of criti- 
cism have been directed against the proposal 
to derive a revenue from the railways. In 
general, these critics are skeptical of the 
possibilities of the railways earning some- 
thing like 5 per cent when during their best 
years before the war they only earned some- 
thing like 3 or 3% per cent. 

Other critics have leveled their comments 
against the organization and operation of the 
new bank of issue. There is a simple reply 
to all these criticisms. The plan is specula- 
tive. So are the criticisms. It is certain, how- 
ever, that those who devised the plan have 
had more complete information in regard to 
Germany’s assets and possibilities than any of 
the critics who differ with their conclusions. 

Moreover, the experts themselves were men 
of conspicuous and outstanding ability in the 
business world of their respective countries. 
This being the case, the wise and fair course 
for governments to follow is to put the plan 
in operation and test it in practice. Human 
ingenuity is unconquerable. If the Germans 
want to carry the plan through and if the 
allied governments do their part, none of us 
here is qualified to forecast a failure. 

At least one conservative English banker 
is quoted as saying that if the Germans adopt 
the plans proposed by the experts, they will in 
twenty years obtain an industrial and com- 
mercial position which will challenge the en- 
tire world. 

It is, on the other hand, evident that the 
plans constitute the only tangible proposal 
which has been made as yet by which the 
allies have any prospect of regular annual 
repayment for the restoration of their dev- 
astated areas and other losses of the war. 


Business 


ORE than we yet realize, the future of 
American business and commerce and 
industry is dependent upon the prog- 

ress of science; and unless the work of the 
pure scientist is continued and pushed for- 
ward with ever-increasing energy, the achieve- 
ments of the industrial scientist will in the 
course of time diminish or degenerate. Many 
problems now confronting us cannot be solved 
by the industrial scientist alone, but must 
await further fundamental discoveries and new 
scientific generalizations. 

Michael Faraday, working in England, and 
Joseph Henry, working here in America at 
the same time, made fundamental discoveries 
in pure science underlying the art of elec- 
trical engineering. If we were to subtract 
frem our present knowledge the contributions 
of these men, the wonderful structure which 
our applied scientists, the electrical engineers, 
have reared would disappear. 

An English statesman before whom Faraday 
performed his fundamental experiment in 
electromagnetism asked, “What use is it?” 

Faraday, without revealing the irritation 


Europe has long been waiting for some 
such concrete proposal. Despite the pessi- 
mistic reports which have been so prevalent 
in the last six years, only the pressure of 
political complications and conditions has pre- 
vented the countries of Europe from making a 
really rapid and surprising recovery. 

Most of the people of Europe are not only 
industrious but thrifty. In the confusion 
which followed the erection of new bounda- 
ries under the peace treaty the world lost 
sight of the sub-conscious determination of 
the various peoples to survive and regain 
normal conditions of living. 

The first and most spectacular demonstra- 
tion of this determination was afforded by the 
advent of Mussolini in Italy. But something 
of the same kind was going on under the new 
government in Turkey. A more organized 
and better directed effort was under way in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Poland, despite its extraor- 
dinary problems, was at the same time 
making an effort which in many ways has 
been of a character to excite admiration and 
which now promises more tangible realiza- 
tion with the reorganization of the Polish 
currency. The League of Nations put Aus- 
tria on its feet and is now devising something 
of the same kind for Hungary. The problem 
at Nemel has recently been solved by an 
American acting for the League of Nations. 


Experts’ Plan Bridges Chasm 


HE SOURCES of chief confusion and diffi- 

culty have been and continue to be in the 
relation of Germany and the allied govern- 
ments. The plan of the experts affords a key- 
stone for the bridge to be built over this fun- 
damental difficulty. 

As all the world knows, whole sections of 
the German people have been impoverished, 
if not actually submerged. In a ten-day pe- 
riod during August last the revenues of the 
government yielded only seven-tenths of one 
per cent of its expenditures; in a similar pe- 
riod of January of this year they yielded well 
up to 95 per cent of the expenditures. 

Too much cannot be claimed for such an 
arbitrary illustration. Nevertheless, it indi- 
cates the depths to which the Germans al- 
lowed their government to descend and their 
surprising capacity even now to respond to 


and Science, 
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which he must have felt, said, “Some day it 
may be developed so that you can tax it.” 

Faraday was a good prophet, for today 
mankind is in possession of electrical property 
valued at more than twenty billions of dol- 
lars; and evidence is not lacking that others 
besides Faraday’s statesman are busy with 
the taxing of it. 

It can be said with truth that, considering 
the art of electrical engineering as it exists to- 
day, if we were to take away the contributions 
of the applied scientists, that which would be 
left would make a sorry showing. Tke en- 
tire art of telephony would disappear, and all 
of those wonderfully coordinated social and 


business activities depending upon that 
means of communication would instantly be 
paralyzed. 


In electric lighting 2»d power, and trans- 
portation, the contributions of engineers and 


healthful remedies. It is necessary to en 
phasize this recuperative capacity and Poten. 
tial strength of Germany, because it has been 
so consistently underestimated and under. 
stated. There is no question that in a Purely 
material sense the German industria] estab. 
lishment is in a better condition than jt was 
before the war. The enormous number of 
superfluous employes on the German 

had to be kept occupied, with the resylt that 
the road bed and operating equipment of the 
railways in Germany have attained an exty, 
ordinarily hign standard. Another and con. 
‘clusive illustration of Germany’s : 
power is that, despite the ordeal 

which she passed in 1923, which was 
terized by the occupation of the Ruhr, Ge. 
many proved to be the third best customer of 
the United States out of ail the world, Ger. 
many’s purchases from us during 1923, whip 
inferior to those of Great Britain and 

and much less than in 1913, nevertheless ¢. 
ceeded those of France, Belgium, Italy and al 
other countries and aggregated 316,000,099 
gold dollars. 

The German Government on its own x. 
count is devising means te create a bank of 
issue that will continue the stable ¢ 
conditions created so surprisingly by the Rep. 
ten mark. The Renten mark has already pp. 
mained stable for a longer period than any 
one believed possible when it was launched 
on November 15. The situation, however, 
is extremely critical. 

A failure to adopt the plans proposed by 
the experts may well create an atmosphere of 
depression which will render the efforts of 
the government abortive. It is also perfectly 
obvious that if the German currency collapses 
a second time it will be infinitely more difficult 
to rehabilitate it than it was last November, 

The acceptance of the experts’ reports is 
of urgent interest to the entire world. k 
cannot be too much emphasized that these re- 
ports constitute no panacea for Europe's 
difficulties. They do, however, constitute a 
solid basis which, once created, will serve a 
a stepping stone for extending improvements 
in every direction. It still remains to be seen 
whether the pressure of political problems, 
which hitherto have proved so obstructive, 
will again operate to retard a returp to nor 
mal conditions of business. 


Partners 


other applied scientists have been so impor 
tant and so numerous that it is impossidh 
to picture the chaos which would result if 
by some black magic their wonderful 

should be undone. All of this work, it should 
be noted, has been accomplished within the 
last fifty years. ; 

The importance of establishing within ther 
own organizations departments of applied st 
ence, or as they are sometimes called, & 
partments of development and research, bis 
been better appreciated in the chemical a 
metallurgical and electrical industries than # 
most others; and the results have ab 
justified them. 

I can best illustrate my point by @ 0 
crete example drawn from my own exper 
ence in the telephone art which has covered 
a period of more than forty years. 

The Department of Development and Re 
search, which is conducted under my ditt? 
tion, had very humble beginnings. At 
about the year 1875, it consisted of but & 
man, and then two, and then others 
added. As the years went on, the work of the 
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departmen roved to be so important and be- 
came sedetive of such good results that the 
number of workers was steadily increased 
until at the present time the total personnel 
of the department includes about 3,000 work- 
about half of whom have scientific or 
ineering training, a large proportion being 
graduates of our American colleges and uni- 
versities. The rest are mechanicians, drafts- 
men, clerical and administrative forces. i 

In the beginning it was difficult to obtain 
the necessary financial support even for the 
very small personnel and the limited labora- 
tory equipment employed. At the present 
time, the budget of the department amounts 
to about $8,000,000 a year, and the labora- 
tories alone occupy a large 13-story building 

viding about ten acres of floor space. 

Unlike the laboratories of the pure scien- 
tists established for the discovery of funda- 
mental laws and new truths without regard to 
their immediate utility, these laboratories are 
devoted to a severely practical purpose. They 
are organized on a strictly business basis, and 
the work conducted in them is directed to 
no other purpose than improving, extending 
and conducting in a more economical manner 
the service which we render to the public. 

The criterion which we apply to the work 
conducted in these laboratories is that of prac- 
tical utility. Unless the work promises prac- 
tical results, it is not undertaken; and unless 
as a whole it yields practical results, it can- 
not and should not be continued. The prac- 
tical question is “Does this kind of scientific 
research pay?” If ‘t does, it should be con- 
tinued. If it does not, it should cease. 

A consideration, therefore, of the practical 
results which have been obtained from this 
method of working will help us to a better un- 
derstanding of our subject. 

In 1875 the entire telephone plant of the 
world could have been carried in the arms of 
achild. It consisted of two crude telephones 
and about 100 feet of wire, over which Alex- 
ander Graham Bell spoke to his assistant, 
Thomas A. Watson. Starting with such in- 
struments, the personnel of these laboratories 


Why Nota 


TH the growth of human activity 
the unequal divisions of our Gre- 
gorian calendar, giving us months 
throughout the year ranging from twenty- 
tight to thirty-one days in duration, make 
more and more difficult the proper analysis 
which is required for the successful carry- 
ing on of the great enterprises which are the 
significant expression of the present time. 
Therefore, the fundamental defect of the 
Gregorian calendar is the unequal monthly 
visions of the days which the year con- 
This inequality is further intensified 
by the constantly moving dates of the months 
on which days of the week occur, throwing 
into given months irregularity as to Satur- 
days and Sundays. 
month is naturally recognized as a suit- 
division of the year, but the months as 
at present arranged as to days do not con- 
€ an equal measure. There is, for in- 
» 11 per cent difference between the 
and longest month. Salaries, rents 
expenses, however, are based upon 
Present monthly divisions. Monthly business 
prea are pro-rated through the year on 
basis of the months, notwithstanding that 
xpenses are in this way unfairl 
apport i y y 
Mr. Cotsworth, a chartered accountant of 


» monthly costs. 
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have by experimentations created a new art. 

As one of the results of the cumulative im- 
provements in the art coming from this un- 
ceasing organized effort, in the year 1915 Dr. 
Bell was enabled to talk once more to Mr. 
Watson through the original historic instru- 
ment, thousands of miles apart—the one at 
San Francisco, and the other at New York. 

Pressing on to achieve still greater dis- 
tances, the staff of these laboratories trans- 
mitted for the first time the human voice 
without the use of wires from Washington 
across the North American continent to San 
Francisco and even far out into the Pacific 
Ocean to the Hawaiian Islands, where words 
spoken at Washington were plainly heard. 

By this same apparatus and by these same 
scientists intelligible speech was for the first 
time transmitted across the Atlantic Ocean 
from Arlington, Va., and heard at Paris. 
This was done in the year 1915. Still higher 
achievements now lie immediately before us. 

To this work done in applied science the 
people of the United States, and indeed of the 
world, are indebted for the highly developed 
telephone apparatus and methods now avail- 
able for use in all countries, but in our own 
to an extent far greater than any other land. 


Science Pays in Hard Cash 


RY IT is not alone by these general re- 
sults that I ask you to judge of the im- 
portance of employing the services of the ap- 
plied scientist. I will give some concrete ex- 
amples showing definite pecuniary returns. 
From their very nature not all the ad- 
vances resulting to the telephone system from 
its researches in applied science are capable 
of definite evaluation. For example, no one 
can accurately appraise the value to the pub- 
lic of those improvements without which the 
present extensive telephonic system of the 
United States could not have been created. 
Such figures would be speculative and even 
when moderately stated unbelievably large. 
But I have made a survey of the work done 
during the period from 1900 to 1920; and 
choosing only ten items concerning which 
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definite data could readily be obtained, found 
that the specific savings amount in round fig- 
ures to $500,000,000. This means that the 
plant of the telephone system, if it could have 
been constructed at all, woujd have cost that 
amount more than it has cost. - 

The savings represented by this figure ac- 
crue to the public in a much larger measure 
than to the company, for without these sci- 
entific developments the service which is now 
rendered to the public could be given, if at 
all, only at prohibitive cost. 

I think I have said enough to show that 
the establishment of a department of ap- 
plied science has been of incalculable advan- 
tage to the telephone system and the public. 

But the benefits flowing from the applica- 
tion of science to the telephone tell but a_ 
part of the story. The scientific development 
of the telephone gave a great stimulus to the 
entire electrical art, and following the in- 
vention of the telephone came the beginning 
of the electric light and power industries. 
Many of the concerns engaged in these indus- 
tries likewise established departments of de- 
velopment and research, and the results have 
been astonishing in their magnitude. 

The achievements of scientific workers in 
applied chemistry have also been of extraor- 
dinary value to the American industries. So 
great indeed have been the benefits to indus- 
try and business and commerce through the 
employment of practical scientific methods 
that the value of applied science to our prac- 
tical affairs has been abundantly established. 

But the number of concerns which have 
thus far adopted scientific research as an in- 
tegral part of their organizations is very lim- 
ited indeed, and these methods and ideas 
which have proved of such great importance 
in some of our industries have not yet been 
appreciated and adopted generally. In fact, 
only a beginning has been made. 

Science can be of immense help to busi- 
ness, and it is only with the aid of science 
that American business can keep pace with 
the rapid advances which are now being made 
throughout the world. 


Common-Sense Calendar? 


By EDWARD PRIZER 


Chairman of the Board, Vacuum Oil Company 


high authority, pointed out at the Wash- 
ington hearing that, when employed by the 
railroad companies of Great Britain, he had 
great difficulty in correctly ascertaining 
In one case he found a large 
number of men paid by the week and a large 
number paid by the month as if it were a 
twelfth of the year. In some months there 
were five Saturdays, in others five Sundays 
and in others five Mondays, which would 
constitute a huge business difference for large 
railway companies. 

In investigating a particular year where 
trouble in accounting arose, he found that 
that year began on Sunday, so that there 
were fifty-three Sundays in the year. The 
next year, however, would have one less Sun- 
day and one more Monday, which would give 
to the railway for that year one more work- 
ing day of operation, which would to that 
extent increase its earnings. 

It was pointed out also from Dr. Beal’s rec- 
ords that one of a large group of combination 
retail stores in this country showed for a 
given month, in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year, a large 


falling off in turnover. An analysis proved 
that the month in question contained only 
four Saturdays and the month of the pre- 
ceding year five Saturdays; and since Sat- 
urday was the day of large sales, there was 
no just comparison between the two periods. 

There are many other difficulties which 
the present calendar system creates. We 
cannot make advance dates for any engage- 
ment without ascertaining from the calen- 
dar the day of the week on which it will 
occur. Periodical business and social meet- 
ings held on selected week days have to be 
described as “first” and “third” Wednes- 
days, or something vf this nature, and dates 
for national holidays, festivals, etc., falling 
on Sundays have to be postponed by proc- 
lamation or public announcement. Bank 
drafts and trade bills falling due on Sundays 
have to be held over and one day’s interest 
thereon lost. Monthly trade balances, wage 
adjustments, etc., are complicated by weekly 
wages which cover days which include both 
the end of one month and the beginning of 
another. 

Of the proposed new calendars two have 
come into prominence, and for the purpose of 
this article are those only which need to be 
mentioned. 

The one which has the endorsement of the 
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American Equal Month Calendar Association 
of Minneapolis comprises the dividing of the 
days of the year into thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each. The additional month 
thus created is to be inserted in the mid- 
year, between June and July, and to be given 
some appropriate name. New Year’s Day is 
to have no week-day name, but to be desig- 
nated on the calendar simply as “January 
Naught,” and is to be a full holiday preced- 
ing January 1. 

When Leap Year occurs, the additional day 
will also have no week-day name designation, 
but be known simply as “Leap Year Day” 
and be placed between the last day of June 
and the first day of July as a full holiday. 

The year is to begin with Monday, which 
shail, therefore, be the first day of the 
month. Monday in the year 1928 will fall nat- 
urally upon January 1, so that would be the 
year when the change could be made without 
any dislocation of any present week days or 
dates. By this plan Monday would not only 
become the first day of every year but also 
the first day of every month, every week and 
every quarter for all time; and the other 
days would follow in natural sequence. 

As a consequence, calendars would be- 
come unnecessary and in time obsolete, be- 
cause the days and dates automatically take 
care of themselves. All business statistics 
‘would be worked out upon thirteen equal 
monthly periods of twenty-eight days each, 
each month containing exactly the same num- 
ber of Saturdays and Sundays. 

This plan is extremely simple and, there- 
fore, is receiving considerable support in this 
country on the part of those who are giving 
time and thought to the necessity of calen- 
dar changes. It has been endorsed by the 
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Royal Society of Canada and also by the 
Government of Canada, and has been referred 
by that government to the British Govern- 
ment for favorable consideration. 

The objection is that the insertion of an 
additional month in the year is a radical de- 
parture from the present twelve-month divi- 
sion, and would be liable to encounter more 
initial opposition than some plan which did 
not disturb the twelve present divisions. In 
addition there might be opposition through 
superstition or prejudice to the number 
thirteen. 

There is the further objection that a thir- 
teen-month year is not capable of being di- 
vided into equal quarterly or semi-annual 
periods. None the less, the simplicity of the 
plan commends itself for careful considera- 
tion, particularly because the plan has already 
obtained an active and zealous support. 

The other plan, which probably is more 
under consideration in Europe, is what is 
known as the “Swiss Plan.” This involves 
dividing the year into twelve months, of four 
quarters of three months each, the arrange- 
ments for the first quarter to repeat them- 
selves precisely in each of the other quar- 
ters; the first month of each quarter to have 
thirty days; the second month thirty days, 
and the third month thirty-one days. This 
gives ninety-one days to each quarter, or 
three hundred and sixty-four days in all, the 
remaining day in ordinary years to be New 
Year’s Day and to have no other descriptive 
title. It begins the year, and January 1 will 
be the next day following. 

When Leap Year occurs, it will be in- 
jected as an additional holiday following De- 
cember 31, or placed in the middle of the 
year following June 31, as least upsetting. 


June 5, 


In this plan January 1 is to begin on 
day. As a result the first month of each 
quarter—that is, January, April, July and 
October—will begin on Monday in every year 
The Second month in every quarter wild 
ways begin on Wednesday, and the thing 
month on Friday. Sunday will never falj on 
the first, the fifteenth or the thirtieth day 
of the month. The last day of each quarter 
will always fall on Sunday. The thi 
months will have four Sundays and the ha 
one-day months five Sundays. The number 
of week days in every month, therefore, wij 
be twenty-six, and holidays will always aj 
on the same day of the week. 

A table could be readily worked out whig 
would group the days under their week 
names and under months in accordance 
the dates on which the week days fall, ay 
once printed would be perpetual and, them. 
fore, need no reprinting. 

This plan is also simple in that it involys 
practically no change excepting the elimin. 
tion of New Year’s and Leap Year Days from 
the present method of computation and 
serving them as wholly separate holidays with 
out date. 

The disadvantage of the plan is that j 
prevents the fixing of the week day ina 
manent relation to a given date, and breaks 
up weeks in relation to the beginning anf 
ending of given months. 

The question as to how the proposed cal- 
endar changes might affect religious festivals 
which at present have moveable dates has 
already been referred to the ecclesiastical 
authorities at Rome, and it is understeod 
that the Pope is in agreement with any plan 
which would give fixed dates for these fe 
tivals, particularly Easter. 


‘The Resolutions of the Meeting 


No. 1—A Recognition of Leadership 


HE VIEWPOINT of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States with 

respect to outstanding problems, as ex- 
pressed in these resolutions, reflects in large 
measure the leadership of its president, Julius 
H. Barnes. His has been the clear thought 
to determine our proper position on every 
great question as it developed. His has been 
the sound logic and virile expression that 
waved aside confusion and misrepresentation, 
and forced recognition of the sound princi- 
ples underlying our stand on vital issues. He 
has furnished the driving power to win our 
battles in the cause of justice to business. 
His has been the poised, serene courage to 
carry him uncomplainingly on his course, in- 
different to petty and mendacious criticism 
and responsive only to the single obligation 
of discharging fully his duty to this organiza- 
tion, to American business, and to the nation. 

Such leadership, invaluable at this time, 
challenges the expression of our profoundest 
admiration and gratitude. 

Therefore your Resolutions Committee de- 
sires herewith to set formally in the record 
our confidence in the leadership of President 
Barnes and our resolve to render to him at 
all times the complete, unswerving and instant 
support of its entire membership. 


No. II.—Principles of Business Conduct 


HE FUNCTION of business-is to provide 
for the material needs of mankind, and to 
increase the wealth of the world and the 
value and happiness of life. In order to per- 
form its function it must offer a sufficient 
opportunity. for gain to compensate individ- 


uals who assume its risks, but the motives 
which lead individuals to engage in business 
are not to be confused with the function 
of business itself. When business enterprise 
is successfully carried on with constant and 
efficient endeavor to reduce the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution, to improve the qual- 
ity of its products, and to give fair treatment 
to customers, capital, management, and labor, 
it renders public service of the highest value. 

We believe the expression of principles 
drawn from these fundamental truths will 
furnish practical guides for the conduct of 
business as a whole and for each individual 
enterprise. 

[Here follow in the resolutions the text of 
the business principles which are incorporated 
in Judge Parker’s article published elsewhere. | 


No. III.—International Economic 
Restoration 


[HE ANNUAL meeting joins with the 
recent action of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in declaring that the plans 
submitted by the two committees of experts 
to the Reparation Commission on April 9, 
provide a basis for a permanent settlement of 
the problem of reparations, and furthermore 
offer a real prospect of providing practical 
measures for the removal of obstacles which 
hitherto have appeared insurmountable. 

We also agree with the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the reports of the 
experts offer opportunity for immediate action 
which business men believe so necessary for 
an improvement in world conditions, and that 
the plans furthermore open the way for a 
final and comprehensive agreement in regard 


to those other problems which are connected 
with the settlement of reparations. 

We unhesitatingly express ourselves in a 
cord with the underlying sentiments and & 
sential principles which the plans set forth 
We also extend assurance that so far as a 
American business organization may fal 
opportunity for usefulness in supporting te 
plans of the experts, the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States will lend i 
assistance to the full extent of its power. 

We desire also to support cordially th 
proposal for a general international coniet 
ence to deal with economic questions and tt 
further limitation of armament when the & 
perts’ plans just accepted by the Reparatim 
Commission have been in operation for su 
a period that steps for a further conferent 
may be taken with confidence of success. 


No. IV.—World Court 


(‘THE CHAMBER reiterates its position ® 
support of the International Court of J 
tice and urges the Senate of the United Stas 
to signify its consent to the proposal wid 
has been made by the Executive. 

ber believes that the Court, being 
composed. of judges dealing with legal @ 
troversies, assuring continuity in the 
development of international law, & thor 
oughly sound in principle. The Court se 
tially judicial, acts only through trained jug 
a country adhering to it incurs no et 
to enforce its decrees and does not even a 
any obligations to submit its own controvets# 
except to the extent that it may see fit at 
time the controversy arises. 


The Chamber regards the Court as 4 
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soncern t value in the promotion of 
orderly tional processes, and believes 
the Court would be of far greater value in 
these respects if given the moral support of 
the United States; believes that any effort 
scrap the Court and make a new one 
even if successful, work no substantial 
: ent, and would, as a matter * = 
involve and disappointment and the 

Be eisbholding of the needed moral 
support of this country. 


No. V.—Turkish American Treaty 


SAFEGUARD American commercial, 
educational, religious and philanthropic in- 
terests in Turkey it is essential that our rela- 
tions with that country be regularized without 
delay. The Lausanne Treaty has been en- 
dorsed by leading representatives of those 
interests. It secures to us the same rights 
as all other countries and is such a treaty 
as would be negotiated with any other sov- 
ereign state. While it is not as satisfactory 
a treaty as might have been secured under 
other conditions, it is wholly consistent with 
American principles of the “open-door” and 
the territorial and political integrity of sover- 
eign states. This Chamber therefore urges 
the prompt ratification of this treaty. 


No. VI.—Japanese-American Relations 


Tat we heartily support the efforts of 
our President and State Department in 
cooperation with Congress to deal with ex- 
dusion of those ineligible to citizenship on a 
basis of friendly negotiation. We believe that 
our agreements and treaty obligations with 
Japan should be scrupulously observed, and 
that proper notice or conferences should be 
had before these should be changed or abro- 
gated. We see no necessity in meeting in- 
evitable problems, of dealing harshly or in 
a hostile spirit with a nation with whom we 
are on such a friendly basis and therefore 
heartily commend present efforts to bring 
about the most amicable understanding. 


No. VII.—Immigration 


MMIGRATION legislation has received the 
attention from the Chamber which its 
great importance warrants. It has been con- 
sidered at annual meetings and it has been 
eamestly studied by a committee of the Cham- 
ber. In accordance with recommendations 
of this committee which have been placed 
before the membership, we believe that the 
quota provisions of the law should be based 
upon the census of 1910 and that the present 
extension of these provisions should be for a 
period not exceeding five years. At the same 
time there should be inserted a provision for 
making the quota flexible, through increase 
above or decrease below the base figure within 
stated limits, in order that immigration may 
more nearly accord with our own conditions. 
At the same time, there should be a means 
for testing in practice the possibility of selec- 
tion of immigrants before they sail in accord- 
ance with their desirability and the likelihood 
advantage in coming to the United 

ites. For the purpose of advising increases 
decreases in quotas and for devising and 
supervising the test of selective immigration 
there should be an Immigration Commission. 
Upon this commission should also be imposed 
the task of making studies which will enable 
Ne to recommend, at the expiration of the 
Petiod for extension of the quota law which 


we ; th l . . Ls 
he Propose, the legislation which should then 
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Present amendments should also reduce the 
hardships upon immigrants and make adminis- 
tration more effective. Wives or husbands 

unmarried minor children of resident 
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citizens should be allowed to enter without 
being counted in the quota. One-tenth rather 
than one-fifth of the quota should be admissi- 
ble in a month. Prospective immigrants 
should be required to apply to consular officers 
for immigration certificates, filling out appro- 
priate questionnaires and presenting their files 
of identification papers. In such ways much 
can be accomplished to make administration 
of our law comport with American standards. 


No. VIII.—Agricultural Conditions 


AGRICULTURE needs no new recognition 
from other fields of economic activity in 
the United States. It has had an outstanding 
place in the development of our country, and 
today occupies a position in our economic life 
which in its importance has grown with the 
extension of other forms of activity and all 
other branches of American industry and 
commerce, however remote from agriculture, 
have vital interest in the welfare of agriculture. 

Misfortune has come to some forms of agri- 
culture by reason in part of conditions to 
which all business activity is subject, and 
in part to the hazards to which agriculture 
is peculiarly exposed. This situation has de- 
manded the cooperation of business interests 
and we are gratified that material aid has 
thus been extended. 

We pledge the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to support other measures 
which are calculated to enable branches of 
agriculture which are distressed to improve 
their opportunity for the success which each 
field of American economic activity wishes 
for all others. To that end means should 
be found to improve the efficiency of the 
methods of marketing at the disposal of agri- 
culture, and every other measure founded on 
the principles which will tend to stability 
should be provided, 

Any proposal for buying, selling, manufac- 
turing or other handling of agricultural prod- 
ucts by government agencies, however, 
whether under the pretense of the exertion of 
price influences or otherwise, we oppose as 
contrary to the principles for which the Cham- 
ber has stood with respect to other fields of 
activity and as sure to result disastrously for 
agriculture itself, and thus bring great detri- 
ment to all branches of industry and com- 
merce. 


No. [X.—Supreme Court 


WE OPPOSE every attempt toward de- 
priving the United States Court of its 
function to determine the validity of con- 
gressional action threatening the rights of per- 
son or property guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. We condemn the proposal to require 
more than a majority vote of the Court to 
declare unconstitutional any act of Congress. 


No. X.—Soldiers’ Bonus 


HE GENEROUS care of the disabled 

veterans is the sacred duty of our Gov- 
ernment, but a bonus of any sort for able- 
bodied veterans removes one of the chief 
virtues of democracy. 

The National Chamber’s continued opposi- 
tion to the bonus principle is not simply 
because it will endanger permanent tax reduc- 
tion, but because it undermines the confidence 
as well as the moral fiber of our people to 
see great sums levied by taxes on all the citi- 
zens to give as a premium to able-bodied 
young men who served their country in a 
time of peril. 

The Chamber’s position in opposition to a 
bonus, in cash or other form, has been un- 
mistakably declared through referendum. 
That position has been accurately and authori- 
tatively stated by our president, Julius H. 
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Barnes, in a letter which has been hitherto ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States. 


No. XI.—Taxation . 


[pes G war, revenues are im sO paramount 
importance that the burdens of taxation 
have to be borne regardless of economic con- 
sequences. Since 1918, such a period has 
passed, with taxes levied at rates producing 
surpluses over the amounts needed, that re- 
vision of taxation should now proceed with 
a view to restoring conditions for economic 
advancement. For that purpose income taxes 
should be reduced according to principles 
which will increase the capital available for 
productive enterprise and commerce. Con- 
stitutional amendment should permit non- 
discriminatory taxation reciprocally between 
the Federal Government and the states on 
income derived from future issues of securi- 
ties made by public authority. War excise 
taxes confined to particular businesses should 
be repealed. 

Administration of federal taxes should im- 
mediately be improved. To that end a board 
of tax appeals should be created in the Treas- 
ury Department independent of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and under such condi- 
tions of salary and otherwise as will make it 
possible to obtain the services of men of the 
highest ability. Duties now imposed upon 
the commissioner of internal revenue solely 
for the purpose of policing violation of the 
prohibition laws should be transferred else- 
where, that the commissioner’s attention may 
be devoted to administration of taxes. 

In the staff of the bureau such conditions 
of merit, salary and permanency in tenure for 
competent men should be established as will 
result in an efficient organization and reduce 
turnover of responsible employes. Adminis- 
tration should be decentralized as rapidly 
and as far as possible, with reports to Con- 
gress each year upon the progress made. 
Portions of the staff at Washington should 
be concentrated in one building. Information 
should be given to taxpayers respecting all 
rulings that affect their rights, favorably or 
adversely. There should be provision for the 
filing of tentative returns on the present- due 
date, with a right to file final returns within 
three months. 

Congress should appoint a joint committee 
with members from each House and repre- 
sentatives of the public, to make a thorough 
study of federal taxes, simplification of the 
law for income taxes, and improvement in 
administration. 


No. XII.—Income Tax Returns 


FVAIRNESS to citizens who act in perfect 

good faith should characterize such leg- 
islation as the income tax laws under which 
all details of business transactions must be 
disclosed to administrative officials. The re- 
turns now filed for the federal income tax 
are available as evidence in the event there 
is allegation before any proper tribunal! that 
there has been violation of the laws levying 
the tax. Against the proposal made by the 
Senate, that income tax returns should be 
made public records, and against other pro- 
posals that returns should be available to 
committees of Congress to publish as they 
may wish, we protest for the reason that these 
proposals violate the good faith which the 
Government owes to its citizens, to protect 
them in their private affairs. 


No. XIII.—Economy in Government 


"THE RAPIDLY increasing cost of govern- 

ment, federal, state and local, is a heavy 
burden on business. To the end that the en- 
terprise of the business man and the thrift 
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of the wage earner may be encouraged and 
not penalized, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce urges that unnecessary inter- 
ference with, and supervision of, business and 
industry by federal and state governments, 
necessitating large and uneconomic expendi- 
tures with no commensurate benefit to the 
people, should be avoided. 

The budget system, which has already pro- 
duced striking benefits as used by the federal 
and many state and local governments, should 
be adopted by all state and local govern- 
ments, in order that the citizen may know 
in what manner, in what amounts, and for 
what purposes his taxes are expended. 

The earnest attention of the local cham- 
bers of commerce is called to the enormous 
increase in state and local expenditures which 
in the aggregate now exceed those of the 
Federal Government. There is imperative 
necessity for economy in all government ac- 
tivities—federal, state and local—in order to 
preserve and foster the spirit of free busi- 
ness enterprise and thrift. 


No. XIV.—Special Insurance Taxes 


GPECIAL state taxes now levied on policy 
\/ holders through insurance companies 
should not be considered as a source of gen- 
eral revenue, but should be reduced to the 
total in each state which will adequately 
support such state’s departmental supervision, 
and a uniform principle of taxing the holders 
of insurance should be adopted throughout 
the states. 


No. XV.—Import and Export Traffic 


E STRONGLY advocate the indefinite 

postponement by Congress of the ef- 
fective date of the application of Section 28 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. The 
announcement of the intention to make this 
provision immediately effective has created 
grave problems which are disturbing and haz- 
ardous to American producing, manufacturing 
and commercial interests. 


No. XVI.—Trade Associations 


HE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the 

United States by referendum No. 41 ap- 
proved the functions of trade associations in 
proper dissemination of statistics of industry 
as in the interest both of business and of the 
public, and not constituting a restraint of 
trade. The Chamber urges upon the govern- 
ment departments concerned that all possible 
steps be taken to secure action eliminating the 
obstacles or uncertainties which interfere 
with the most effective carrying out of this 
trade association function. 


No. XVII.—Industrial Relations 


‘THE CHAMBER’S position taken through 
referendum in 1920 is in favor of the 
open shop, i.e., employment without discrimi- 
nation against or in favor of men on account 
of membership in labor organizations. We 
desire to reaffirm the declaration of 1920, that 
the right of open-shop operation, that is, the 
right of employer and employe to enter into 
and determine the conditions of employment 
relations with each other, is an essential part 
of the individual right of contract possessed 
by each of the parties. 


No. XVIII.—Railroad Labor Bill 


(THE IMPORTANT principles of the Trans- 

* portation Act of 1920 should be continued 
without change until there has been further 
experience. This is the declaration of the 
Chamber in a referendum which closed only 
two days ago. The vote was so overwhelming 


that it leaves no room for doubt respecting 
the position of business organizations. 

The labor provisions of the Transportation 
Act contain important principles for continua- 
tion of which the Chamber has so emphati- 
cally declared. Abrogation of these provisions 
and violation of their principles is proposed 
by a bill which is now pending before the 
House of Representatives and which is known 
as the Howell-Barkley bill. 

This bill would eliminate representation of 
the public as a party in interest in the 
determination of controversies between rail- 
roads and their employes, threatening in- 
terruption of traffic; would do away’ with 
the requirement for public investigation of 
such controversies; would tend to force all 
railroad employes, regardless of their in- 
dividual wishes, into particular labor organi- 
zations and establish closed-shop conditions 
on railroads by law; would greatly increase 
the expense to the public, and would offer 
no new or effective guarantee to the public 
against interruption of railroad services by 
strikes. 


No. XIX.—Workmen’s Compensation 


LTHOUGH the Chamber has gone on 
record as disapproving monopolistic state 
compensation insurance, it records its approval 
of the principle of workmen’s compensation 
in legislation for industrial accidents. 


No. XX.—Industrial Mobilization 


WE ENDORSE the policy of preparing 
plans in time of peace looking to the 
mobilization of industry in time of war, and 
recommend that support and assistance be 
given to the War Department in carrying out 
plans now being formulated looking to a more 
efficient mobilization of industry in the event 
of war. 


No. XXI.—Postal Service 


Sip beer exist in some post offices 
which make it desirable that as a tem- 
porary measure, Congress should authorize 
additional compensation for postal employes 
in these communities. These emergency con- 
ditions can be met with an expense very much 
smaller than is contemplated in various bills 
pending in Congress and should be met out 
of the general funds in the Treasury. Any 
attempt at readjustment of postal rates should 
await the analysis of studies of costs, for 
which Congress appropriated $500,000 and 
which are nearing completion. 

Efficiency should be the first consideration 
in the postal service. To promote efficiency 
it is essential that for the present nation-wide 
scale of compensation for postal employes 
there should be substituted compensation 
based in each locality upon the salaries and 
wages which prevail there for similar services. 

Obstacles, such as the system of substitute 
employment, which prevent the postal service 
from obtaining satisfactory employes, should 
be removed and provision should be made 
for suitable and larger compensation for night 
work than day work, that competent employes 
may be willing to work when the largest 
volume of mail is to be handled. 

In the interest of improving the handling of 
all classes of mail, parcel post should be 
separated from other classes and special at- 
tention given to obtaining cooperation on 
the part of shippers for better packing. 

First-class mail should be worked in transit 
to the maximum degree wherever this will 


expedite delivery. 
A proper building program should be 


adopted by Congress for the relief of the 
many post offices which now have insuff- 
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cient work room for efficient handling Of the 
mails. 

The business of the postal service ig go 
and its efficient handling is so im by 
all parts of the public, that there should 
in the Post Office Department a pe 
planning division, exclusively occupied With 
development of technical equipment, jp, 
proved methods, and plans for expansion ty 
meet future demands. 


ek 


No. XXII.—Aeronautics 


[HE DEVELOPMENT of aeronautics jg 
the United States is of growing im 

for the transportation of valuable commengy) 
commodities, for business mail, for engi 
ing purposes and scientific investigations, {gy 
patrol of forest reserves against the og. 
stant menace of fire, and for the nationg 
defense. 

With a view to furthering aeronautic de 
velopment, we favor the prompt adoption of 
legislation now pending for the regulation ang 
encouragement of aeronautics, including th 
creation of a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics ig 
the Department of Commerce, and we a 
the enactment of suitable legislation for th 
permanent establishment of an adequate a 
mail service between the larger cities of th 
country. 


No. XXIII.—Transcontinental 
Highways 


HE COMPLETION of transcontinental 

highways across the inter-mountain and 
semi-desert states is being delayed on account 
of the inability of those states to finance their 
proportion of that construction on the basis of 
present federal appropriation for such high 
ways. The greater part of those lands is 
still held in the name of the Federal Govem- 
ment, which leaves an_ insufficient amount 
of taxable property for highway bonding pur 
poses. It is, therefore, recommended that 
Congress consider an amendment to the pres 
ent federal laws which will permit the com 
pletion of these highways at an early date. 


No. XXIV.—Certification of Automobile 
Titles 


AU OF the states should adopt the prim 
ciple of certification and registration a 
automobile titles as one of the most impor 
tant and effective means for reducing thefts 
This legislation should be uniform and cot 
tain adequate provision for enforcement with 
proper penalties for violations. 


No. XXV.—Other Subjects 


‘THE DECLARATIONS which the annul 
meeting has adopted do not include & 
pressions upon all of the subjects which have 
been before it in resolution. On some of 
subjects the Chamber has this week co 

a referendum in which the membership forme 
lated its position. Examples are questids 
respecting transportation, including waterways 
Other subjects should have further study. 
these reasons, and that all of these resoltt 
tions may receive the further consideratit 
they deserve, we refer to the Board of Dirt 
tors’ resolutions on the following subjects: 


Appointment of Highway Committee. 

Appointments to Interstate Commerce 
mission. 

Atlantic and Mississippi Canal. 

River and Harbor Appropriations. — 

Taxation of Marine Insurance, with ret 
tion it be referred for study to the Co 
the Insurance Department. 

Use of Leaders in Merchandising. 


June 5, 1g Yt 
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Group Meetings Summarized 


A Survey of the Work of the Different Departments of the National Chamber * 
Railroad and Postal Problems 


T THE first Transportation and Com- 
munication group session, Col. Paul 
Henderson, Second george oe 

ve an address on “Recent De- 
pe _oenay mgt Postal Service,” and Lucius 
Teter, President of the Chicago Trust Com- 

y, presented the report of the National 
Peamber’s Postal Service Committee, of which 
he is chairman. This was followed by gen- 
eral discussion, in which Dr. W. H. Walker, 

ting the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, brought out the attitude of the farm- 
er on the question of pending legislation with 
regard to postal salaries and rates. 

In ing on “Recent Developments in 
the Postal Service” Colonel Henderson said 
that the postal service grows at the rate of 7 
per cent per annum in revenue, while its in- 
crease in volume due to the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the parcel post service has taxed 
to the utmost existing postal facilities. Post 
offices have become crowded, and increased 
use of railway post-office cars has been neces- 
sary to take care of this greater volume. Ex- 
cept for the establishing of some 60 railway 
mail service terminals the country over, where 
parcel post is sorted, it is handled much the 
same as other mails. Of definite benefit to 
the business people of Chicago and New York 
is the sorting of mail in railway post-office 
cars on the Broadway and Twentieth Century 
trains, a service which has been recently 
established. 

With regard to the cost of handling the 
different classes of mail Colonel Henderson 
said that Congress had appropriated a half 
million dollars for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing this cost, and that the necessary data had 
been collected in the field and are now being 
i . “This cost ascertainment,” he said, 
“will be of inestimable value not only to the 
Post Office Department but to the people of 
the country.” 

Mr. Teter, in presenting the report of the 
postal service committee, invited particular 
attention to two aspects of the postal situa- 
tion, the first relating to the improvement of 
the organization methods and equipment for 
carrying on the business of the Post Office 
Department, and the second relating to the 
present situation in Congress with regard to 
proposed increases in postal salaries. He said 
that, while business men appreciate the loy- 
alty and devotion of the individual postal offi- 
cial, they cannot accept the present condi- 
tions in the postal service as satisfactory, and 
invited the attention of those present to the 
fecommendations contained in the report of 
the committee for the improvement of the 
service, which are: 


Recommendation I—This committee believes 
A postal service should follow the prin- 
ciple of giving adequate service at reasonab'e 
cost, but that quality and efficiency of service 
should be the prime consideration. 


“This,” Mr. Teter said, “is an underlying 
Principle which runs through all consideration 


of ne postal situation and needs of the postal 
service,” 


Recommendation II—This committee recom- 
mends that in those localities in which the cost 
Mg IS exceptionally high, postal employes 
allowed a temporary salary supple- 

ment on a sliding scale adjusted in accordance 
cost of living, until such time as a 


proper reclassification of post offices and read- 
justment of wages can be effected to meet pre- 
vailing conditions. 

“This,” he said, “is the recognition of the 
fact that in the interest of good service spe- 
cial treatment of employment conditions is 
needed in certain localities. This recommen- 
dation favors differential wage scales instead 
of a uniform nation-wide scale.” 


Recommendation III—In the opinion of this 
committee there should be appropriated by Con- 
gress sufficient funds for the carrying out of a 
proper building program for the relief of those 
post offices, in the order of need and regardless 
of location, which are shown to have insufficient 
workroom space for the efficient and proper han- 
dling of the mails. 


Attention was called to the fact that in 
some localities the cramped working condi- 
tions as reported by the United States Civil 
Service Commission are one of the principal 
causes of difficulty in securing suitable em- 
ployes. The building program for the postal 
service has fallen behind. It is of urgent im- 
portance that it should be placed on a sound 
business basis of programmed expansion. 


Recommendation IV.—In the opinion of this 
committee the operation of a parcel post system 
is essentially different from the operation of the 
other classes of the mail service; and therefore, 
to maintain the efficiency of the mail service, 
some method should be applied for such separa- 
tion of the distinctly different services as will 
make for their mutual improvement; therefore, 
this committee endorses the principle of such 
separation of parcel post from other mail, from 
an operating point of view, as will prevent delays 
in the handling of the mail. 


Better Parcel Post Packing 


GTRESS was laid upon the fact that the 
\ business man is particularly insistent that 
the parcel post, which in the main represents 
transportation, for which the facilities of ex- 
press and freight are also available, should 
not interfere with the rapid Cispatch of other 
classes of mail which represent the communi- 
cation and information service—the nerve sys- 


“tem of business. 


Recommendation V.—This committee believes 
that the business of the country requires that 
mail accorded first-class service shall be worked 
in transit to the maximum degree whenever it 
will expedite the ultimate delivery of the mail, 
and as far as possible a continuous flow should 
be maintained instead of holding it for stated 
intervals. 


The execution of this 
important duty of the 
officials. 


Recommendation VI—It is the judgment of 
this committee that loss and damage to parcel 
post matter and loss by theft in transit may be 
greatly lessened by the following, which the 
committee recommends: (a) Care on the part 
of the shippers throughout the whole country 
in packing and preparing parcel post matter for 
shipment; (b) more effective methods to be es- 
tablished by the Post Office Department for the 
protection of goods while in transit; (c) the 
postmasters in all localities being instructed to 
refuse packages not properly prepared for ship- 
ment and to confer with the shipping public in 
their districts to inform the public as to the 
essential requirements. 


“This committee,” said Mr. Teter, 


principle is an 
responsible postal 


“was 


convinced that there is a great opportu- 
nity for improvement in the methods of pack- 
ing, handling and safeguarding parcel post 
shipments, and that shippers can be depended 
upon to cooperate with the Post Office De- 
partment in their own as well as the public 
interest if the matter is properly presented to 
them.” 


Recommendation VII.—This committee con- 
siders it of great importance that there should 
be created a permanent Planning Division in the 
Post Office Department whose exclusive duties 
shall be te conduct a study of current operations 
and carry on experiments for the purpose of de- 
veloping improved methods and technical equip- 
ment for use in the postal service, as well as to 
study further plans for expansion in anticipation 
of future requirements. 


Reference was made to an address before 
the group session last year by Mr. Henry S. 
Dennison, in which he drew special attention 
to the lack of adequate planning and over- 
head supervision in the postal service. The 
postal service is a great machine carrying on 
an enormous routine work; and unless ade- 
quate planning is provided for along modern 
lines, it is bound to become more and more 
routinistic in character and inefficient in op- 
eration, and to fall far short of meéting the 
standards and requirements that characterize 
American business. Mr. Teter went on: 


One of these recommendations—that relating 
to personnel—requires special mention. On ac~ 
count of the serious importance of the question, 
on account of the strong influences that are being 
exerted to pass a large nation-wide flat increase 
in postal salaries, and on account of the appar- 
ent lack of any reliable information as to the 
actual needs, the Chamber in the latter part of 
March, 1924, requested of the United States Civil 
Service Commission informatiou as to what 
difficulty, if any, was being encountered in se- 
curing employes for the postal service, which is 
provided with eligibles through Civil Service ex- 
aminations. 

The reply of the Civil Service Commission, in- 
cluding reports of its thirteen district secretaries, 
bears out the report and recommendation of 
your Postal Service Committee regarding this 
personnel problem, in particular making clear 
that the special need for increase in postal com- 
pensations lies in the metropolitan and indus- 
trial centers where the cost of living has most 
increased. 

The Civil Service Commission reports also 
show that the system of substitute service is 
largely responsible for such difficulties as exist in 
securing employes for the postal service, while a 
second contributing cause of difficulty is the re- 
quirement for night work at the same compen- 
sation as for day work, resulting in experienced 
employes entitled to seniority choice taking the 
day shift. This is a disadvantage to the service, 
as the heaviest work requiring the most experi- 
enced employes is in the evening. 


The points to be noted in connection with 
the legislative situation are as follows: 


To carry out the recommendation of your 
committee on the basis of $200 increase for em- 
ployes in the principal localities where an in- 
crease is really needed has been estimated to re- 
quire a total increase of between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000 per annum. The Kelly-Edge Bill, 
which received strong support in Congress, would 
require an increase of $120,000,000, rising to 
$150,000,000 per annum, the Paige Bill $112,- 
000,000. The Administration, foreseeing either a 
breakdown of the budget, which would largely 
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nullify the efforts being made for tax reduction, or 
an increase in postal rates that would be a great 
burden upon business, agriculture and the public 
generally, proposed a compromise bill on the basis 
of $100 increase in pay for employes of small post 
offices and $200 for larger offices, the total of 
which would be $43,000,000. This would re- 
quire, as was estimated, an increase of say 
$30,000,000 from parcel post, $5,000,000 from 
second-class mail, $500,000 from third-class, and 
the remainder from various services, including 
money orders, special delivery and registered mail 
services. 

A joint subcommittee of the two Houses of 
Congress has proposed a further compromise in- 
volving $72,000,000 increase in the postal budget 
on the basis of $300 flat nation-wide increase 
in salaries but not providing any corresponding 
addition to revenues. Bills embodying these 
changes have been introduced in both houses. 

The meeting adopted a resolution covering 
the recommendations of the Committee on 
Improvement of the Postal Service, and call- 
ing for the abandonment of the system of 
uniform nation-wide salary scales for postal 
employes and the substitution of a schedule 
of compensations on the basis of salaries and 
wages prevailing for similar services in the 
various localities. 

Fair play and team play in business, with 
constant lessening of the need for govern- 
mental regulation, were stressed throughout 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Cleveland. The 
— along these lines that has already 

m made in the field of transportation was 
strikingly brought out in the second transpor- 
tation group session. H. G. Taylor, of Ne- 
braska, president of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utility Commissioners, and 
chairman of the Central Western Regional Ad- 
visory Board, told of the remarkable accom- 
plishments of this new movement of coopera- 
tion between shippers and carriers. George 
M. Graham, vice-president of the Chandler 
Motor Car Company, speaking for the auto- 
motive industry, emphasized the view that the 
motor vehicle should perform only the service 
for which it is economically the best fitted. 

Cooperation was also the dominant note in 
the discussion of the National Chamber’s Ref- 
erendum 43 on Transportation, the adoption 
of which was then announced at this meeting. 
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Mr. Taylor then described the cooperative 
movement between carriers and _ shippers 
launched last year under the leadership of 
Donald D. Conn, manager of the Public Re- 
lations Section of the American Railway As- 
sociation. During the past year ten or twelve 
shippers’ regional advisory boards have been 
set up with territorial boundaries such as to 
incorporate in each region fairly comparable 
producing and transportation conditions. 

There is no inherent conflict between the 
motor vehicle and the railroads, said Mr. 
Graham. The more enlightened representa- 
tives of the industry favor regulation of motor 
common carriers by the same public agencies 
that have jurisdiction over the rail carriers 
with which they compete, believe that the 
users of the improved highways should pay 
the full cost of maintaining them, and in 
short, are in hearty accord with those features 
affecting the motor vehicle of the transporta- 
tion policy of business established by Ref- 
erendum 43. 

“For the gain in this direction,” said Mr. 
Graham, “the public is largely indebted to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
It was at the instance of its president, Mr. 
Barnes, that a conference of railway, auto- 
mobile and waterways officials was called in 
New York. From it resulted the first great 
national analysis of transportation problems. 


Affects Public Purse Most 


ps E NOW have a scientific system which 
allots to each transportation medium 
that function which it can most effectively 
perform. The public will be the greatest 
gainer through this new understanding of 
transportation, since the necessity of moving 
persons and products speedily and at low cost 
is deeply involved with the cost of living.” 

Mr. Graham laid special emphasis on the 
urgent need for making motor transport safer 
in view of the rapidly increasing number of 
motor vehicles. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, and chairman of the 
Special Committee on Transportation, led the 
discussion of the referendum. Mr. Wheeler 
reviewed the vote on each of the fourteen 
questions and urged that earnest consideration 
be given by all to the means of putting the new 
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policy into effect. The mere record of 
without action, would accomplish Jit) 
nothing. Different methods of action wax 
called for on the various principles, ang 
grouped them as follows: 


GEER 


Those Requiring Coordinated Effort: 


1. Development of a national system 
water and highway transport. (Recom 
I of Referendum 43.) 

2. Promotion of joint use of terminals, 
ommendation V.) | 

3. Establishment of store-door delivery. # 
ommendation XI.) | 

4. Utilization of motor transport (4) j 
uneconomical forms of rail service, (6) tg 
yard and terminal congestion and, (¢) ¢ 
existing steam and electric railway 
(Recommendation XII.) 

5. Extension of through rail and water 
and rates. (Recommendation X.) ie ‘ 


Those Relating to Legislation: 

1. Opposition to present changes in 
portation Act. (Recommendation II.) ~ 
2. Support of the recapture clause, 
mendation III.) esae 
3. Advocacy of legislation to facilitate railroad 
consolidation. (Recommendation IV.) ~~ 
4. Opposition to rate-making or other com 
mon-carrier regulation by legislation. (Recom 
mendation VI.) i 

5. Promotion of legislation for a comprehen. 
sive survey and national plan for ; 
velopment. (Recommendation VIIL) 

6. Promotion of legislation to put the open 
ation of the Mississippi-Warrior barge line on 
a sound commercial basis. (Recommendation 
IX.) 

7. Promotion of legislation for the regulation 
of motor common carriers. (Recommendation 
XIII.) 


Those Requiring Other Activity: 

1. Expediting of readjustment of relative 
freight rates. (Recommendation VIL.) 

2. Development of an equitable plan of tam 
tion for the maintenance of improved highways 
(Recommendation XIV.) 


The discussion that followed showed th 
keen desire of those present, representing 
shippers, carriers, truckmen, warehousemel 
and other groups concerned in transportation, 
to follow up this referendum with a view & 
putting its policies into practical efied 
through cooperation of all interests concemed 


Section 28 and the Merchant Marine 


the program for the luncheon meeting 

of the Transportation and Communica- 
tion group derived added interest from the 
fact that they revolved to a considerable ex- 
tent about Section 28 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920. 

The section in question, it will be recalled, 
after having lain dormant since the date of its 
enactment, was unexpectedly brought to life 
by the joint action of the Shipping Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
fixing, first, upon May 20, and later June 20, 
as the date for its enforcement. The large 
exporting interests of the country were greatly 
disturbed by this step; and their opposition 
to it, as manifested at the various hearings 
that have been held upon the subject, was 
further reflected in the attention given by 
the representatives of those interests to the 
National Chamber’s program and in their 
participation in the luncheon meeting. 

The formal addresses were delivered by 
Admiral L. C. Palmer, president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of the United States 
Shipping Board, and by Mr. T. C. Powell, 


[te MERCHANT MARINE features of 


vice-president of the Erie Railroad Company. 
The fact that it was Admiral Palmer’s first 
appearance before the members of the Na- 
tional Chamber, and that he was to set forth 
his views upon a merchant marine program, 
created a good deal of interest in his partici- 
pation in the event. 

Admiral Palmer adopted as the thesis for 
his address a quotation from a report of a 
committee of the National Chamber sub- 
mitted in 1914, that “No question now con- 
fronting the nation is so necessary to fol- 
low to a successful conclusion, none so essen- 
tial to our prosperity and benefit as a com- 
mercial power, and of such importance in our 
ultimate relationship to the outside world, as 
the upbuilding of an American merchant 
fleet.” 

Congress, he pointed out, emphasized this 
statement in the opening paragraphs of the 
Act of 1920, in which it declared that it was 
necessary for the national defense and for the 
proper growth of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States should have 
a merchant marine of the best equipped and 
most suiiable type of vessels, ultimately to 


be owned and operated privately by citizem 
of the United States. 

That, he said, is the goal for which we at 
striving. Under the act the accomplishment 
of this purpose is the duty of the Shippmg 
Board, to be executed, however, through the 
agency of the Emergency Fleet Corporatio 
But the mission of the Fleet Corporation ® 
not to perpetuate itself. Rather, its dutys 
to work itself out of office at the 
practicable date. 

There is no doubt that our people wants 
real merchant marine, with the definite pi 
pect that within a reasonable time it will 
come self-sustaining, so that whatever 
from the Government may be necessary 
be within reason. Meantime the people 
to be assured that our ships and services Wi 
be handled economically. They are not ™ 
ing to pay out great sums of money Us 
this money is being used to the best a 
tage. Again, in order to convince shippe 
that our maintenance of essential trade roll 
is permanent, our organization must ° 
in a strictly business fashion. ‘This We® 
now in a position to do. We can now ci 
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Is your motor truck 
an. orphan? 


HERE are thousands of orphan trucks in the 
hands of owners. No distributor or dealer is 

# interested in their deeds or misdeeds. No one 

is interested in healing their wounds. No redress 
is available to the owners for their shortcomings. 
No value is in them at resale. They cannot even 
be cast forth as charges on the community. They 
are soon junk—most of these thousands of orphans. 


But there are other trucks — sound trucks, with 
sound makers—safe investments. And the facts 
to guide your selection are easily obtained, 


There are thousands of White Trucks in the hands 
of owners. They are at work each day—all over the 
world. Ten, eleven, twelve years old—hundreds 
of them have traveled 100,000, 200,000, 
300,000 miles and more. But even the 
oldest can still get attention — skilled and 
immediate — should misfortunes of the 


road stop their wheels. Old Whites and 





new go on paying dividends to their owners day 
after day by giving the most money-earning miles. 


You will not invest in a truck whose maker went 
out of business yesterday or last year. You should 
not invest your money in a truck whose maker is 
likely to go out of business tomorrow or next year. 


The purchase of a White Truck is assurance of con- 
tinuous, sustained transportation of your goods at 
low cost over the greatest number of miles and 
years. And The White Company will be in busi- 
ness tomorrow and next year and the next, as it 
has been during the past twenty-three years. 


Keeping faith with its thousands of owners 
throughout those twenty-three years—boom 
years, war years, panic years—has made 
The White Company the most permanent 
factor in the motor truck industry. 


No White Truck will ever be an orphan, 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


WHITE TRUCKS 





When writing to Tut Wuite Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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vince shippers and passengers that it is for 
their interests to patronize American ships. 

It is difficult, Admiral Palmer stated, to 
make constructive deductions from our op- 
erating figures so long as the tonnage is not 
effectively disposed over trade routes and so 
long as operations are not conducted eco- 
nomically. As we consolidate the routes and 
make efficient use of the vessels, we can get 
a real analysis of losses under existing sched- 
ules and show when we need to make improve- 
ment. But in consolidating services no essen- 
tial trade routes will be relinquished. 

As trade improves, the services can be ex- 
gy but additional tonnage should not 

put on with a view of maintaining an 
artificially low scale of freights, which would 
force the National Treasury to pay a still 
larger part of the costs of transportation and 
which would have the definite effect of pre- 
venting the lines from becoming self-sustain- 
ing and therefore salable. 

A merchant marine without a living rate 
can never be a real merchant marine. Ship- 
pers want stability of rates, regularity and 
permanency of service, but these cannot be 
had by running the vessels at heavy loss. 
Neither can we ignore rate conferences, be- 
cause we need them to maintain stable rates. 

In the matter of government aid it is to be 
noted that more than money is necessary for 
success. There must be a desire of the peo- 
ple to favor their own ships, and an interest 
in efficient service. “I am confident,” the 
Admiral said, “that we can build up a strong 
and permanent merchant marine. This in- 
volves, among other things, however, the 
elimination of changes in policy and personnel, 
changes that have occasioned many of the 
faults for which we have been criticized in 
the past. 

“If Congress can let it be known in no un- 


mistakable terms that it is as strongly sup- 


porting our merchant marine, both privately © 


and publicly owned, as the governments of 
foreign countries are supporting their na- 
tionals in the shipping business, there will be 
no doubt of our success; and private interests 
will soon find encouragement to purchase and 
take over the routes. But there should be 
a very clear announcement of policy so that 
the word ‘emergency’ will be eliminated and 
the idea of permanency take its place.” 

In reply to questions from the floor re- 
specting the probabilities of adding to the 
tonnage now in commission in order to meet 
the requirements of Section 28, the Admiral 
stated that on May 20, the date on which the 
section was to become effective, we could 
have twenty additional vessels available. In 
the normal course of events, without crowding 
shipyards or increasing wages on repair work, 
we could have an additional 33 ships by July 
31, or a total on that date of 53 vessels. 


Millions Needed for Restoration 


[HE BALANCE of the 200 necessary 
would require considerable time and ex- 
penditure, and the ships could not be put in 
operation for a period of ten months, and 
only then at an expenditure of approximately 
$10,000,000. There might be speeding up if 
we were put on a very great emergency basis, 
such as existed during the war; but this 
would reduce the time by only a few months, 
and the expenditure would be very much 
more than the $10,000,000. 

If there is any law on the statute books 
that will assist our American merchant marine, 
we want to take every advantage of it. But 
any suggested action should be very carefully 
thought out before it is put into effect, so 
that there may not be just criticism to the 
effect that business is disorganized and that 
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the results are not benefiting the “4 
The address of Mr. Powell upon the oh 
ject, “Inland Rail Rates in Relation to 0. 
Transportation,” was an interesting treatmey 
of a difficult and technical phase of ¢ 
portation, expressed in terms that made » 
stant appeal to those to whom the address @: 
made. His explanation of the existence ¢ 
certain rates bore directly upon various ¢ 
the questions involved in Section 28, He gay 
it as his opinion that instead of apply; 
tion 28, with its indefinite wording, its dy 
criminating features in favor of 
ports and Canadian traffic as opposed 
American ports and traffic wholly within ty 
United States, it would be better for the 
Shipping Board to concentrate upon th 
Cer 





smaller ports, to establish an ad 
tain and permanent transportation seryj 
then see that the rates are competitive yj 
rates charged from other ports and by fo 
eign vessels. 

If the board, Mr. Powell observed, is 
spend $36,000,000 the next fiscal year to maip 
tain the American merchant marine, let this 
amount be spent to demonstrate whether » 
not there can be an arbitrary distribution ¢ 
the export traffic without a corresponding g. 
traction for the import traffic. 

“I do not think,” he said, “that 
intended the Merchant Marine Act of 1920t) 
be merely a medium for setting up exotic 
steamship operations for the primary benefit 
of the operators and contractors. Further 
more, an interpretation of Section 28, whic 
simply transfers to the operators of America 
ships the concessions granted by the rail car 
riers On export and import traffic, at the same 
time forcing a higher scale of through export 
and import rates, will not benefit the Amer 
can public nor enable American manufactur 
ers to meet foreign competition.” 


Friendship and Foreign Trade 


the Secretary of State in their policy 

of friendly negotiation of the Japan- 
ese exclusion question developed in the For- 
eign Commerce group session on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, May 7. This session 
was devoted to a discussion of the outstand- 
ing features of foreign trade from the stand- 
point of the East, the South, the West and 
the Mid-West. 

Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, dis- 
cussing this subject from the western point of 
view, emphasizing the dependence of the Pa- 
cific states upon oriental trade and the impor- 
tance of an understanding of the Orient, said: 


( y the, Secret support of the President and 


You here on the Atlantic have many foreign 
loves; but we are looking out there upon the Pa- 
cific; and we have had the intimate contact over 
a long period, and an inbred desire to go farther 
in connection with this matter. And yet I am 
afraid today that the coast is acting very 
strangely, or seemingly so, in the light of that 
fact in that we seem to have a great deal of 
hostility and prejudice against the Orient—that 
we do not desire the building up in this country 
of a great unassimilable population that is in- 
eligible to citizenship. You hear the voices of 
our politicians, and the voices of those who 
have various prejudices or fears; and it seems 
strange that the United States or any part of 
it should ever operate from an attitude of 
fear. We have a very strange situation out 
there in which we wish to build up a wall of 
exclusion around ourselves, and to forego the 
tremendous advantages that we have in our 
personal contacts with the Orient itself. 

Well, I can testify from the standpoint of 


enlightened business, from the standpoint of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, that has 
dealt with this question over a long period, that 
we have no other desire than to deal with the 
Orient on the basis of friendliness and goodwill. 

Of course there is an inevitable problem; we 
do not wish to build up a permanent population 
in this country which does not assimilate, and 
it isn’t necessary to build it up, but the thing 
that faces this country is: are we going to meet 
that proposition with hostility and with fear, 
or are we going to meet it with injustice? 


Following this statement Edward A. Filene, 
of Boston, introduced a resolution urging 
support of the Secretary of State in his efforts 
to deal with this problem by friendly nego- 
tiation, and denouncing the abrogation of the 
gentleman’s agreement with Japan. This reso- 
lution was seconded by O. M. Clark, of Port- 
land, Oregon, and Everett G. Griggs, of Ta- 
coma, Washington, and was carried unani- 
mously by the session. A resolution on this 
subject was adopted by the Chamber and is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

In reviewing the importance of the oriental 
trade to the United States Mr. Lynch had 
the following to say, especially with regard 
to the part played by the Pacific coast in 
that development: 


Now I profoundly believe that if the United 
States wishes oriental trade in its fullest develop- 
ment, it must operate from the Pacific Coast. 
That does not mean that ships may not come 
in even greater number through the canal; it 
does not mean that there shall not be direct 
contact by ships from the eastern and southern 
ports, or even to have the Great Lakes send 


ships through to the ocean; but, however great 
may be the development of that trade, the devel 
opment of our great o-iental future must com 
from the Pacific Coast. Asia is the great futur 
market of the world. 


Citing America’s need for developing 
friendly international relations as the ou 
standing feature of foreign trade today, Mr 
Lynch said: 


We cannot afford under those conditions to 
act any other way but in the most friendly 
and sympathetic manner and even be willig 
occasionally to surrender some of our feeling, 
which are occasioned largely by feelings othe 
than material necessities. 

The object of diplomacy these days is not t 
protect our interests, it is to make peoples @ 
the earth friendly to each other, to be able t 
get along with the great scheme of comment 
because we have developed into a civilization 
which has made this a neighborhood world. We 
have developed a situation where we are 
neighbors in a single yard, and we cannot 
to be wrong in our spirit. 


The mid-west viewpoint was presented by 
Floyd L. Bateman, president of the Trai 
Continental Freight Company, Chicago, Il, 
who said that within a period of two yeas 
there had been an increase of appro 
100 per cent in the number of members 
the Chicago Association of Commerce engit 
ing in foreign trade. Similar expansion ati 
improvement in overseas trade he 
from Cincinnati, from Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, and from Cleveland. : 

Mr. Bateman called particular attent# 


to the part played by transportation in fore 
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GREATER COMFORT—GREATER SAFETY~—GREATER SPEED~—GREATER PROFITS 


For passenger carrying, buy a bus; 
not a converted freight truck 








Standard Chassis 


$4600 


for 196-inch wheelbase, 
$4750 for 220-inch 
wheelbase, at Buffalo; in- 
cluding starter, battery, 
generator, solid tires 
and electric lights. Pneu- 
matic tires and disc 
wheels optional at extra 
cost. 


Terms if desired 


The Pierce- Arrow 
6-Cylinder Bus Engine 


Thesilent,Dual-Valve, Dual-Ignition Pierce-Arrow 
Bus Engine develops over 100 horsepower at 2500 
revolutions per minute. It is so flexible that it will 
accelerate rapidly in high gear from a pace of two 
miles an hour to maximum speed. 


Speed of from 45 to 50 miles an hour can be main- 
tained readily, if desired which means that lower 
rates of speed do not tax the engine to the limit. 


The bus is propelled by a trouble-free inverted 
worm gear drive. The low-hung chassis has an un- 
usually short turning radius. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Bus chassis, produced in 
two lengths of wheelbase, will accommodate the de 
luxe, sight-seeing or pay-enter types of wood or steel 
bodies, ranging from 18-passenger capacity upward. 





lerece— 


When writing to Tue Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company flease mention the Nation’s Business 


Which would make you more profit in pas- 
senger carrying work? 

A converted four-cylinder motor truck which 
gets under way lumberingly, which jolts and 
jounces the passengers, whichcareensand sways, 
which is noisy and vibrates excessively at ordi- 
nary road speeds, which requires frequent gear 


shifting in traffic, which runs up big gasoline 
bills, which is hard to drive and handle? 


Or— 


The modern six-cylinder Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Bus, which accelerates with the agility of a 
powerful touring car, which rides more com- 
fortably than a big limousine, which maintains 
high speeds without swaying or careening, which 
is virtually free from all vibration, which seldom 
requires gear-shifting, which is economical in 
gasoline consumption and which is easy to drive 


and handle? 


Investigate this advanced vehicle, designed 
and built solely for motor bus operation. Let 
us demonstrate it completely at the factory or 
at one of our principal distributing points. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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trade moving from the mid-west territory: 
In part, he said: 


The middle states have aspirations—commenda- 
ble international aspirations. They confidently 
believe that the time is not far distant when 
ships’ tackle will load the products of the great 
valley directly from the ports of the Great 
Lakes to many parts of the world. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that the growing pres- 
sure of an ever-increasing foreign commerce 
from these parts will soon compel a solution 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project. 

Merchandise and provisions from the central 
states should not be subject to the vacillating 
rate conditions occasioned by the running amuck 
of distress space. Mid-west exporters, who rely 
on ocean carriers’ freight contracts, all subject 


‘to space cancellation, sailing adjustments, and 


the provisions of which are subject to total 
eclipse by-the terms of ocean bills of lading, 
are obviously working at a decided disadvantage. 
It is not generally believed that conditions will 
improve if The Hague rules are switched back 
to the State Department and made the subject 
of diplomatic negotiation. Would such treat- 
ment not be dangerous as an_ international 
treaty, and is it not fair to assume that those 
who pay the freight should have a voice in the 
determination of these rules? 


In discussing the eastern point of view 
W. LaCoste Neilson, general sales manager 
of the Nerton Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
pointed out the dependence of the eastern 
manufacturers upon foreign markets for 
manufactured products. The situation of 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


those manufacturers engaged in export was 
further stated by the speaker as follows: 


The war brought on a great development in 
Europe in all fabricated articles. They had to 
make their own to a large extent. The natural 
development of quality has also tended during 
the war’ and since the war to equip them 
better. Today I think the large nations of 
Europe are wonderfully equipped to manufac- 
ture their own goods. That is going to make it 
much more difficult for American manufacturers 
to export. The American manufacturer must 
fall back on the advantages which he gains 
through mass production. Labor here is high, 
but through mass production the cost per unit 
can be kept low, and the articles can be shipped 
to Europe and still command a market. 

The outstanding feature of the situation to 
me is that the conditions are becoming more 
difficult, that the foreigners are becoming more 
efficient, and that our market stands in danger 
of being taken away from us. For that reason 
I think that giving service in Europe is the proper 
method of holding business. 


Advances Made in South 


[a RAPID industrial development of the 
South, the expansion and improvement of 
its port facilities and its favorable railroad 
situation were emphasized by R. L. McKellar, 
foreign freight traffic manager of the Southern 
Railway System, Louisville, Ky. 

After reviewing the movement of commodi- 
ties for export through the present channels, 
Mr. McKellar urged the case of the southern 
routes as follows: 

Within our own country we have expended 
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millions upon millions on inland water ¢ 
portation. The Erie Canal has been 
by the State of New York at an expense of 
approximately two hundred million dollars to 
afford additional transportation for the port of 
New York. Our Government has spent millions 
upon millions upon Mississippi River improve. 
ments to afford adequate and economical trans. 
portation to the Gulf. Similar sums haye 
spent to afford water transportation on the 
Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 

Other lesser projects are being advocated 
also one of much greater magnitude, wee Sigs 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Canal, 
at a probable expense of half a billion dollars 
to the United States and Canada. The og 
and maintenance of all of these immense enter. 
prises is for the enlargement and im 
of our transportation system, and mainly to 
secure additional outlets to the sea, and nepe. 
sarily will require several years to 
It is all supported by taxation, and the wisdom 
of the expense or its economic value to certain 
sections of our country is not here criticized: 
but what is pointed out and emphasized is that 
by full utilization of southern ports the exporters 
and importers along the Ohio River and ip 
the Middle West, and particularly in the highly 
productive Central Freight Association ’ 
reaching up to the Great Lakes, already have 
open to them for immediate use additional outlets 
to the sea by means of well-equipped and un- 
congested north-and-south, easy-grade railroads 
open for use tomorrow morning, if you please, 
from such markets as St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Indianapolis and Cleveland with competitive ser- 
vice and rates and without one dollar of taxation 
to bear other than the current transportation 
rates which all shippers have to meet. 


For Fairer Insurance Taxes 


T THE insurance group meeting H. A. 
Smith, Chairman of the Insurance Ad- 


visory Committee, who presided, de- 
scribed the National Chamber as the largest 
body of organized policyholders among busi- 
Mess men in the world and said that its Insur- 
ance Department has endeavored to arouse 
these business men to protect their own insur- 
ance interests. It has aimed to help these 
policyholders help themselves. Because of 
the nature of the Chamber, these policyhold- 
ers can look to it for impartial information 
and assistance on insurance matters. 

The principal theme of the meeting was 
Special Insurance Taxes, which Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, insurance commissioner of Con- 
necticut, discussed from the standpoint of 
the state. He laid particular emphasis upon 
the injustice and inequities of the present 
unscientific methods of taxation and stressed 
the interest of policyholders in the current 
tendency of taxes to rise, since ultimately 
special taxes upon insurance companies must 
be borne by those who pay premiums. In 
demonstrating that insurance is taxed more 
often and heavier than any other kind of 
business, the speaker outlined numerous 
forms of special taxes, licenses and fees which 
are levied by the various states, pointing out 
at the same time that the proceeds of them 
are not used in the interests of policyholders 
alone but for the benefit of all citizens. 

The states themselves have a duty to per- 
form in stopping further special insurance 
taxation. Lack of uniformity of insurance 
laws is a large burden, very expensive and 
unnecessary. From the viewpoint of the state 
there is a right way to handle the great 
business of insurance and the time ought to 
come when the insurance institution can have 
uniform laws on taxation. 

The insurance companies and the insuring 


public are entitled to a simple tax that is 
uniform and equitable. No insurance com- 
pany, agent, broker or policyholder should 
today practice the policy of isolation on such 
an important subject as the taxation of in- 
surance. It is highly proper and full time 
that a movement be initiated for some relief. 

Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
spoke on “Life Insurance Protection and 
Savings as Affected by Special Insurance 
Taxes.” As indicative of the extent to which, 
in some of our states, the public is af- 
fected by unfair insurance taxation, he stated: 


There are, in round numbers, three hundred 
legal reserve life insurance companies organized 
and doing business in the United States. They 
have outstanding more than sixty billion dollars 
of ordinary insurance and about ten billion dol- 
lars of industrial insurance. They hold assets 
of over nine billion dollars. There is no section 
of the country into which the beneficent pro- 
tection of life insurance has not been carried, 
and none which has not been benefited by the 
diversified investment of the policyholders’ funds. 

Life insurance as generally conducted bears 
no analogy to the ordinary transactions of a 
commercial enterprise. Its whole aim and pur- 
pose is mutuality and cooperation, not for the 
purpose of income, profits, dividends or corporate 
receipts, but solely to give to its policyholders 
insurance protection at actual cost. 


Using the figures of one fairly large and 
representative company for the year 1923, 
the speaker showed that the cost of insur- 
ance was increased 8.3 per cent because of the 
tax which was paid. The laws of the various 
states under which these taxes upon life 
insurance companies are collected are hope- 
lessly confused. Litigation has been required 
in a number of states in order to determine 
the correct basis of the tax, and will be re- 


quired in a number of other states. This has 
involved, and will continue to involve, a heavy 
outlay by the companies. 

In discussing Special Insurance Taxes from 
the standpoint of property and casualty in- 
surance, A. I. Vorys, of Columbus, Ohio, 
said that an investigation by those who have 
comforted themselves with the reflection that 
their representatives in the legislatures have 
relieved them from taxation by transferring 
the burden to the insurance companies wil 
show them they have been “hoist by their 
own petard.” They still pay the tax; and 
if they now paid it directly to the state in- 
stead of through the insurance companies, it 
would be costing them a substantially smaller 
annual sum. 

A few days ago I stepped up to the window of 
a moving-picture show. The sign above the 
window stated the price of admission was fifty 
cents, and I passed that amount to the ticket 
seller. She held the ticket and demanded five 
cents more. When I called attention to the 
sign, she replied that the five cents was for 
the tax. I was then perfectly conscious that I 
was paying five cents to the Government and 
not to or for the show. No propaganda, m0 
lecturing, no advertising could have the same 
effect. This is seen in the reaction of Congress 
now exhibiting such deep concern over thet 
taxes and a strong determination to repeal them. 

Could the companies set forth in their policies 
the amount of the tax and amount of premium 
separately? There are perhaps some Pp! 
considerations in the way of life insurance com 
panies adopting any such plan. I cannot, how 
ever, see any objections in the way of fire 
casualty insurance companies. I have been told 
that some American companies so segregate 
premium and tax and set them forth , 
in policies issued in some of the South Americal 
republics. 

If such a plan is feasible and is adopted, thet 
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Truck Makers for Twenty Years 


THE NATION’S 


Manufacturers for Almost a Hundred 


OR ninety-three years the Harvester 
organization has presented a record of 
dependable manufacture and unfailing 
service that has played a great part in 
the progress of this country. And when, 
twenty years ago, motor trucks were 
added to the list of International Harvester 
products this unequaled experience was 
immediately available for the development, 
manufacture and service of a motor 
truck worthy of the name it was to bear. 
Three great factories are now devoted ex- 
clusively to the man- 


only a worthy product can enjoy. Scores 
of nationally known firms have standard- 
ized on Internationals —as many as 1800 
being operated in the service of a single 
company. 

And behind these trucks stands the larg- 
est company-owned service organization 
in the world. More than a hundred Com- 
pany Branches direct the activities of a 
corps of factory-trained Road Engineers 
who inspect at regular intervals every In- 
ternatioral Truck in use. They prevent 

trouble rather than 





ufacture of Interna- 
tional Trucks. Each 
year sees the list of 
International own- 
ers grow. Each year 
sees a volume of re- 
peat business that 
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International Heavy-Duty Trucks are built in 3000, 4000, 6000 and 
10,000-pound maximum capacities with bodies to meet every requirement, 
There is also a sturdy Speed Truck for loads up to 2000 pounds. 

Busses are supplied in a variety of chassis and styles of bodies to meet 
every passenger transportation need. 

Write for copies of our Free Inspection Service Policy and folder “5 Fea- 
tures of Superiority.”” Upon request we will gladly supply you with names 
of International owners in your own line of business and the address of 
the nearest showroom where the full line of new models is on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 So. MICHIGAN AVE. (incorPoRATED) CHICAGO, ILL. 


AN TERNALONAS 


remedy it — they 
assure Internation- 
al owners all the 
service from their 
trucks that the Har- 
vester Company has 
built into them. 





When writing to INTERNATIONAL HarvestER Company oF AMERICA please mention the Nation's Business 
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a fire policy on Ohio property, which now re- 
cites a premium of $100, would read something 
like the following: Premium, $95; tax payable 
to the State of Ohio, $4; cost of collecting the 
tax from the insured and paying it to the state, 
$1; total, $100. If a casualty policy, it would 
be something like this: Premium, $96; tax pay- 
able to the State of Ohio, $3; cost of collecting 
the tax from assured and paying it to the state, 
$1; total, $100. 


Following the adoption of a resolution rela- 
tive to special state insurance taxes, Frank 
Roberson, assistant general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, spoke 
on the “Certification of Automobile Titles.” 
He emphasized the growing importance of the 
automobile theft situation, stating the United 
States now has fifteen million automobiles. 


Questions in 


HREE outstanding industrial problems 

were presented at the group meeting of 

the Department ef Manufacture. A. H. 
Young, Manager of Industrial Relations of 
the International Harvester Company, spoke 
on “The Obligations of Employer and 
Workers in Successful Production.” 

Mr. Young at the age of 13 started work 
in a steel plant as a messenger boy and oiler. 
Later he was roll-hand and lever-man and 
worked in other like jobs. Thus he has seen 
the relations of employer and employes from 
both sides. 

According to Mr. Young, “the human ele- 
ment in industry is the factor of greatest im- 
portance” and he feels that “it is highly sig- 
nificant that the largest employers in America 
should voluntarily, and in a time of indus- 
trial peace, formulate and adopt an indus- 
trial-relations platform built upon such a 
declaration.” 

As always, an important link between man- 
agement and workers is the foreman. He is, 
and will undoubtedly continue to be, one point 
of contact and a key-man in maintaining the 
cooperation necessary to successful produc- 
tion. But the present theory and practice of 
industrial relations conceives a further point 
of contact—the mechanism of employe rep- 
resentation—a contact which gives insulation 
without isolation, one which is living, hu- 
manized and vitalized, and one from which 
results a far better understanding by each 
of what is on the other’s mind. Such a plan 
has been in operation at the numerous plants 
of the International Harvester Company for 
some time, and Mr. Young comments upon 
its effectiveness most convincingly: 


This Harvester plan of employe representa- 
tion was written into organic law with the ut- 
most care. Among its authors were practical 
business men with a vast fund of experience and 
tradition in the conduct of a successful produc- 
tive industry. There had been gathered for them 
a great body of information rather thoroughly 
covering the experience of our own and other 
countries in efforts to find an industrial-rela- 
tions basis that would match with modern in- 
dustrial conditions. The text of this plan appears 
to have been as sound as the spirit in which it 
was conceived. At least, it has been amended 
only in two unimportant details in this five years 
of ups and downs and twists and strains, al- 
though the door has always stood wide open 
for amy amendment that anybody concerned 
might desire to offer. 

And yet it was not long after the plan had 
been in operation that I felt and said that, in 
my opinion, we could easily throw away the 
written text of the plan and trust the idea and 
the plan itself to the spirit of confidence, of 


The 1923 production of cars and trucks was 
more than 4,000,000. There is one auto- 
mobile to every nine persons in the United 
States. 

Approximately 40,000 reported stolen auto- 
mobiles in 28 key cities alone in 1923, of 
which 2,307 were in the convention city of 
Cleveland, show the serious nature of this 
rapidly growing crime. The estimated value 
of the stolen automobiles in the United States 
in 1923 is considerably in excess of $100,000,- 
000. The remedy for this undesirable situa- 
tion lies in making it impossible for the thief 
to dispose of the stolen automobile. This 
can be done by the enactment of what is 
commonly known as a Certificate of Title 
Law. Mr. Roberson’s suggestions took form 
in the shape of the resolution printed in full 


the Manufacturer’s Mind 


good-will and of cooperation that it had pro- 
duced. 

It is now quite the custom and the fashion 
to be open and frank and inclusive about the 
main controversial « iestions of the industrial re- 
lations. Only five years ago it seemed like a 
boldly progressive and even radical step when the 
Harvester Company, in putting out its Indus- 
trial Council Plan, expressly included the ques- 
tions of wages, hours and working conditions 
as subjects for the debate and determination of 
the Works Councils. A bold and a long step 
forward, but experience has proved and justified 
the theory on which it was taken. 

Nowhere, in all the long list of questions that 
have been decided by Harvester Works Councils, 
has the principle and practice of employe repre- 
sentation functioned to better mutual results than 
on subjects that used to be fighting issues. 


Curt Methods Pass Away 


HEN the speaker went on to contrast 
conditions under the old and the new idea 
in human relations in industry. 


One time, out in a western steel works, my 
job was in the rail mill. One day a notice went 
up on the bulletin board saying curtly that, ef- 
fective at such and such an hour of that day, 
the mill would be shut down until further or- 
ders, Just that, no more—“until further orders.” 

A bunch of us got together at the lunch hour 
in the riggers’ shanty; and, of course, we talked 
about the shutdown. There were almost as many 
theories about the cause of the shutdown as 
there were men in the group. Finally, one old, 
wise hand said he knew the reason. It was be- 
cause we were using an inferior coke, and this 
had resulted in producing rails that wouldn’t 
stand up. Our shipments had been refused, 
contracts had been canceled and only the good 
Lord knew when, if ever, the mill would start 
up again. 

Personally, I happened to know the only rea- 
son for the shutdown was the fact that the 
soaking pits needed to be relined and that in 
ten days, at the outside, the mill would resume 
operation. I was, however, old enough to know 
that I was too young for any statement of mine 
to have any effect on that hard-boiled bunch, 
and I kept still. 

Well, in ten days the soaking pits were relined, 
the mill was ready to resume production, and the 
men were called back—but not all of them, for 
quite a few, and desirable workers at that, had 
moved on rather than hang around waiting at 
a gate which, for all they knew, might never 
swing open again 

How easy it would have been for the manage- 
ment of that mill to have put up a bulletin say- 
ing that the mill would shut down, not ‘until 
further orders,’ but until the soaking pits could 
be relined; or the foremen could easily have 
passed the word down the line that the shutdown 
would last only a few days. But that is not the 
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elsewhere in this number of the 

Inasmuch as the National Chamber 
never taken any formal action upon the prip. 
ciple of workmen’s compensation, although jt. 
was, through various resolutions, definitely. 
committed against the states entering the 
workmen’s compensation business, a resol. 
tion was passed favoring the principle g 
workmen’s compensation. 

A resolution relative to taxation of marin 
underwriting profits was passed i 
As the Insurance Advisory Committee had 
previously investigated this subject and the 
Board of Directors had approved its recom. 
mendations, the Resolutions Co te 
ferred this to the Board of Directors with 
request that it receive further study by th 
Insurance Department. 


way factories were run in the days when | 
packed a lunch box and a brass number check 

A few years ago, when American 
suddenly struck a long down grade and the agr. 
cultural implement business went plunging down 
hill close behind it, it was part of my job to 
help in the unhappy business of putting th 
brakes on a big productive organization tha 
was running on the high gear. During that e- 
perience I often contrasted that experience in the 
rail mill with the somewhat comparable situation 
that was now in hand. 

The Works Councils were fully informed od 
what the management felt sure was going to hap- 
pen. Employe representatives were called upon 
to find out in each of the plants in what ways 
their constituents would prefer to have the week 
and then the working day shortened as pro- 
duction was curtailed. Weeks and even month 
before a plant completed its diminished schedules 
the councils and every employe were notified that, 
under the stern compulsion of business necessity, 
forces must be reduced at many of the plants te 
a point that would practically mean suspension 
of operations. 

All hands were furnished with printed state 
ments of the causes and were asked to register 
and te keep in touch with the plant so that whe 
operations were resumed, they might be call 
back to their jobs. In some plants individul 
cards were issued to employes stating the ra 
sons for their unemployment and commending 
them to any other employer who might be abe 
to use their services. 


Another phase of the new era of humanizd 
relations in industry was presented by James 
E. Kavanagh, Second Vice-President of th 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who 
spoke on “Industrial Pensions or the 
Faithful Workers.” : 

One of the natural and first considerations 
of a pension plan is its cost, and Mr, Kave 
nagh has this to say regarding this point: 

My company is frequently asked by bus 
ness men what a pension system costs, which 
a good deal like asking how much it costs ® 
build a house, or what is the price of a si 
of clothes. As the roughest kind of a rout 
guide, I can say that any industry xs 
aside regularly one dollar out of every one buh 
dred dollars of payroll will, unless there be? 
violent change in the value of the dollar, be abl 
to provide a fairly adequate pension 
for all employes who are less than q 
years old when the fund is started. The 1% 
ble is that most industries have a ly on 
rolls a great many men who are more Be 
thirty-five years old, and indeed until 8 certit 4 
number are about ready for pension, of 
often until the informal payments that are ® 
under the general principle of “taking a * 
our old and faithful employes” are 
to considerable sums, the question doe 
come up for active consideration and 
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se Your Stockholders 
Should Demand 


An Efficiency Expert’s 
Report on the Exact 
Condition of the Business 
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Would they find capital tied up in poorly balanced stocks—many 


overstocked departments; would production records show up to advan- 
tage? Would the stock turnover be above criticism; would the collec- 
tion records be a matter of pride—and credit losses negligible? 
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— everywhere — are now getting better 
returns on their invested capital by 
controlling these vital factors in their busi- 
ness with the aid of Acme Visible Records. 


4 NATION’S BEST EXECUTIVES 


requirements with little or no clerical assistance. 


Collection Departments find the Acme Visible 
Record System an automatic means of follow- 
ing accounts promptly, thus reducing the 
investment in“accounts receivable” and increas- 





Sales Managers are uncovering 
new market possibilities and 
directing their sales staffs more 
efficiently, increasing volume 
and lowering sales costs. 
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Production Departments are 
using Acme Visible Records for 
a better control—for speeding 


operations, and lowering costs. 


Purchasing Agents find Acme a 
definite means of knowing mar- 
kets and last minute quotations 


—also for setting upadepend- © Es 





smmee ing the capital turnover ratio. 
Cost Departments are getting at 
many hidden “leaks” the stop- 
ping of which often makes a 
substantial reduction in the 
overhead expense. 

In fact, there’s not a single busi- 
ness or line of trade which can 
well afford to do without the 
profit-making help and routine 
speed which Acme will supply 
—and without cost. 

Ask any one = the thousands of users 

t 





able record of stock parts 


An Acme Controlled Business With Minimum 
Clerical Expense. 


eir unusual experiences 


will prove of interest. 


in your line; thet 


LT Te, 


Wherever there’s a need for a record—there’s a need for the Acme Visible 





A Highly Interesting and Valuable Booklet Dealing With Profit-Making Records Sent on Request—Use the Coupon 
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ACME 


Uisible Records Equipment 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
118 South Michigan Avenue 


Offices in Most Principal Cities 


Chicago, Illinois 





118 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Have representative call 
Mail Catalogue 


SNPS: ep records. (sample forms enclosed.) 





Acme Card System Company, eke 


Send detailed recommendations by mail on handling 








When writing to Acwe Carp System Company please mention t 
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Your Silent Partner 


Always ready to give you yourfactsand | 
figures without waiting to have them 
© brought to you. Your confidential data, 
statistics, ee work and unfinished busi- 
-> mness—all within arm's reach instantly 
available. Opens like a book, exposing 
every record—readable in the file without 
removal Tryitfor ten days at our risk. 
SEND FOR CATALOGS—24N 
(Files), 23N (Desks), 25N (Systems) 
AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
E. 12th St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Chicago Branch, 40 S. Wells St. 
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Every Shipper Needs 
this Reference Book 


28Pages~80 Illustrations 
HERE is an invaluable guide for 
shippers. Nota eatalog buta 
complete, pocket-size manual, con- 
taining all the information the ship- 
per needs for proper and economical 
selection. packing, sealing and ship- 
= ping of corrugated fibre boxes. Hun- 
dreds of pages of complicated packing 
regulations — boiled down into simple, 
easy-to-follow instructions. i 
This manual tells how to select the right type of 
box. Shows how to pack various products correctly 
and how to seal every style of corrugated fibre box. 
Complete. Convenient. Authoritative And yours 
for the asking. Write today 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
208 West Water Street. Sandusky. Ohle 














—187,000 


business executives like your- 
self are reading this number of 
the NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Have you anything to sell to 
this audience? 

Let our advertising department 
furnish you facts and figures. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington 
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tlement. As to these older men with long ser- 
vice records, the company has been having its 
ride on credit ; and the cost has been accumulated. 

When you retire a man at sixty-five on a 
pension of say $400 a year, the cost to your 
company is going to be about $3,800. If you 
had put aside $38 each year from the time 
that man was twenty-five years of age—had 
charged it in on your cost sheet as a part of the 
current expense of operation—this money, this 
$3,800 needed to pay his pension, would have 
been available without present cost. Since it isn’t 
available, and since no further benefit is to result 
to your company from the payment of that pen- 
sion, accurate accounting demands that the $3,800 
debit be set up at once. If the man is now fifty- 
five, there remain ten years of active work over 
which this $3,800 can be accumulated. About 
$300 a year will do it. If he is forty-five and 
has twenty years to go, $125 a year will do it; 
and so the burden decreases with every year of 
decreasing age. 


What is the attitude of the workers re- 
garding pensions? Perhaps the case of one 
of the railroads is indicative. This road had 
been operating a pension plan for many years 
—a plan just and seemingly satisfactory; yet 
the employes asked the management to insti- 
tute a contributory plan—one whereby they 
would share in the expense. 


Why do the men want a contributory plan, 
one which they would help to pay for? 

First of all they want a pension plan which 
they can depend upon. They want to know that 
when they have worked for a certain number of 
years they can definitely and absolutely count 
on the receipt of a certain income with no 
“by your leave” to a board of directors or any- 
body else. They have no lack of confidence in 
management, but they have no assurance what- 
ever as to what the management might be thirty 
years hence. Modern industry is so interdepen- 
dent, so complex, that, through no fault what- 
ever of his own, a man may any day find him- 
self out of a job and hence with no claim, either 
legal or moral, to a long-service pension. The 
wage-earner recognizes these facts. So one rea- 
son these men wanted a contributory pension was 
the reason of certainty. 


The contributory plan is worth serious con- 


Recent Tendencies in Distribution 


RESENT confusion in distribution in 

the United States and the evident lack 

of knowledge among distributors con- 
cerning some factors which are so clearly 
interlinked with their businesses made timely 
and appropriate the list of subjects which 
were discussed at the group meeting of the 
Domestic Distribution Department. 

In opening this meeting, A. Lincoln Filene, 
a director of the National Chamber, who pre- 
sided in the absence of Theodore F. Whit- 
marsh, chairman of the Domestic Distribution 
Department Committee, gave a brief outline 
of the importance of present-day problems 
confronting all distributors, outlining, in short, 
the work the department has been carrying on 
during the past year. 

Edward A. Filene, of Boston, read a paper 
on “Coming Changes in Distribution.” He 
pointed out that the competition in production 
has developed to such a degree that the pro- 
ducers will be forced to pay increasing atten- 
tion to the cost of distribution, realizing 
more definitely now that the most successful 
producer will be the one whose goods reach 
the ultimate consumer at the lowest retail 
price, quality considered. The average com- 
modity now doubles in price between pro- 
duction cost and retail selling price and it 
was strongly emphasized by Mr. Filene that 
efficiency in distribution lies in mass selling— 
just as efficiency in producing, with corres- 
ponding economy, lies in mass production. 
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sideration even if only the em 
it. But there are other points of merit, 
it brought out by Mr. Kavanagh: bis: 


Beyond this there is the great value of 
eration, especially financial cooperati 
employer and employe in the attainment 
definite object. There is every indicatj 
the pension problem will in its e i 
tion be dealt with by the joint contributions 
employer and employe. « 

One question raised by many ex ; 
“Are American working men willing, cecal 
at the younger ages when the pension is fe 
away, to contribute to the cost of a retiremes 
plan?” In these matters theory and opinion 
of small value when weighed wee 
I can only say that the contributory Pension 
plans which have already been launched in this 
country have been not only accepted by the 
wage-earner, but in many cases with extraon. 
nary enthusiasm and unanimity. 


Mr. Kavanagh believes that the pension 
plan in industry is here to stay and will i. 
come more general. He sums up the subi 
as follows: : — 

1. Pensions are not costly. Delay is, 

2. Whether you have a pension plan @ 
not, begin setting up a reserve now. 

3. Whether you have a pension plan Or not, 
carefully consider allowing your employes tp 
contribute. 

4. Beware of calculations based on pub 
lished annuity rates. 

5. Place no dependence whatever on caly 
lations of probable withdrawal from service. 

6. Avoid pension plans based on fim 
salary. 

7. And most important of all, if you have 
a pension plan, find out through expert a. 
tuarial advice how it stands financially, 
you have not a pension plan, find out 
expert actuarial advice the probable futur 
cost before you start one. ’ 

The other speaker of the meeting was Dr 
George K. Burgess, Director of the Buren 
of Standards of the Department of Com 
merce, who described “The Simplification of 
the Government’s Purchases.” 


Mr. Filene advocated the organization 0 
chain department stores to reduce the cos 
of distribution and meet the growing com 
petition of ordinary chain stores. Out @ 
such an organization should come true mas 
buying—buying on an adequate scale the out 
put of a mass production. When we get ral 
mass buying, the concentration of a singe 
manufacturer’s business in just a few vey 
large retail organizations, it will enable him 
to make up only what the retailers wal 
made up—will agree to buy and have sce 
tifically determined what can be resold 
their customers. In this manner the mani 
facturer and retailer will be able to com 
erate and plan together to diminish the imegt 
larity of production in the costly succt 
sion of alternate “rush seasons” and 
seasons.” 

In conclusion Mr. Filene predicted tht 
under mass production and mass distribu 
higher standards of wages will be main 
fos it will be the most profitable to the 





producer that the reduction in price SOue™ 


come out of the elimination of the 
men and the present wastefulness of pt 
duction and distribution, not out alan 
and wages—that is, that it will be moe 


profitable to preserve the buying power # f 


the masses. a 
“Principles and Progress in Cooperalit 

Marketing” was the subject of the age 

by Lloyd S. Tenney, assistant chief of 
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of Agricultural Economics of the 
of Agriculture. He explained 
the farmer cannot solve his marketing 
by individual effort; neither is a 
‘ve market a panacea for all farm- 
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fant er’s difficulties. Mr. Tenney pointed out 

the f that the farmer is essentially a manufacturer 

sok} and is confronted by the same marketing 

md} problems as the manufacturer of any other 
product ; that he has the same right to con- 

S&F trol and solve economic questions as have any 

ily} ther business men. Individual effort cannot 

S fa them and group action is therefore 

ment - It is not only necessary that the 

Dae : Gi 

‘ht of the farmer to organize be accepted Gl 
= morally, but that this right be recognized Ut 
a this law. : . 7 
y the In conclusion he stated that the essentials U4 
word. | of successful cooperation include organization U 

along commodity lines, the obtaining of suffi- Y\ 
sign | cient tonnage definitely secured by legal con- Ut 
he. f tracts, the securing of honest business ad- U4 
jet | ministrators, complete and satisfactory finan- WV 

cing plan, and the incorporation into the 7} 

whole scheme of a few cooperative methods. oY 
no The third speaker of the session was Lew 7 

Hahn, managing director of the National Re- | F/ 
rnot, | tail Dry Goods Association, New York, who | ‘“ 2 
es) | discussed briefly the present and pending leg- Yb j he Old ! ] ’ ] ; 

islation affecting distributors. yi nion rust 
pub- He said that many opinions have been WV ‘ 

e as to the right or wrong of the Yj A ll l b B k 99 
salcy. | attitude of the Federal Government as gath- Y Wt a ways e our an sa 
ice, sr eae ~ complaints issued by the Fed- 7, 
final rade Commission, suits instituted by the GV * : 

Department of Justice and decisions ti, Fae Z ; When yen select ° banking home for your business, eal 
have | by the District, Circuit and Supreme Courts U up a relationship of long standing and unusual intimacy. To 
+ t “d | geeaaagpey nk, see. seen ibn g Z become allied with experienced financial advisors genuinely 
ale itary, His impression, “naan Z interested in his success is one of the first aims of every far- 
future | is that in the recent past at least the actual Uj sighted man of affairs. 

of law ‘a eage the judicial decisions Y y 
te Sieeee then i iesestion ps be Bape: Sires Z “We congratulate ourselves,” writes the head of a large : 
Com- | isters the law—as to who decides upon what Y; age oa for wales this Bank recently worked out j 
ion of | ‘Suits are to be brought and how these suits GH ° financial program, upon the wise and able counsel 

eto al presented. y we have enjoyed in this matter. We sign ourselves with 

change from a prejudiced or indiffereii or | Ye great respect ————__—_.” 

even perhaps unscrupulous administrator to Up “ . 

one who is enlightened, fair and honorable Y\ The old Union Trust Company will always be our 
| may bring us hope; but even so we cannot | Yf Bank,” writes a Chicago business man who has moved 
ion of $ ~—conceal from ourselves the danger of a relapse Yj j into another state. “The guidance our boys received 
e cost :. conditions which are literally intolerable. Yj 4 when they had savings accounts with you is proving 
bs “~ gs ee wwecial i a on * — Y i its worth now that they are in business.” 

t ainting themselves | YG 
; mass} with proposed legislation which affected their GY . 
a “and urged them to put forth every ] Every such instance where we have been able to help a con- 
ot real ot with the view of aiding our legislators Yj cern or individual make a larger success, gives our officers a 
singe | in determining the value or worthlessness of Ui i irati be of i A f Chi ; 
PART We provoned legislative action 7} new inspiration to be of service. As one o cago’s oldest 
le i The concluding address before the group ] and most a known commercial banks we invite you to 
® meeting was delivered by F. M. Feiker, vice- Yb acquaint yourse with the spirit of the Union Trust Com 
sci } president of the Society for Electrical De- Y : — 
a —_, ao spoke on “The Need of a | Ys 
g Census.” YY 
GA: 
aie PM ye census of pape conceived ) 
I purposes as the census of manu- | Ye 
Sucees facturing. At present we have a one-sided pic- Y i 
| “dull ture of our business of manufacturing ant ol Y 
aa . We know how many mines, how many U4 
d th v ey how many railroads we have in the Gy 
ibutiot States. We collect regularly and classify Y, : 
tained, et aaa! of farms and forests, but we do Wy 
to th OW accurately in any trade how man Gh: 
should Jers and retailers there are. We talk Ut 
middle are about the costs of distribution, but Ut 
f pre not know the simple facts on how many Ut 
salarié | the ints there are. Periodically we hear that G 
S Saeed | 
wer Gf MKcount of the Necessary purvey 7 tes YH CHICAGO 
commoditi y purveyors of these | Y 
: Odities, the coal dealers, shoe stores, gro- Y 

cery and ’ Wj ‘ 
erative clothing stores. Yj FREDERICK H. RAWSON, Chairman of the Board HARRY A. WHEELER, President 
“ ra In the discussion which followed the fore- Za —— — - 
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greatly accelerated the commercial and industria! ad- 


vancement of Manchuria. 


Manchuria, comprising the Three 
Eastern Provinces of China, has a 
very fertile soil, extensive coal and 
iron deposits and rich timber re- 
sources. It has an area of 365,000 
Square miles, with a population of 
about 25,000,000. 


The South Manchuria Railway is 
the chief factor in Manchurian de- 
velopment. The railway is of stand- 
ard guage, with practically an all- 
American equipment, patterned after 
the leading American and Canadian 
roads. Its fast through train be- 
tween Dairen and Changchun, the 
“South Manchuria Express,” has 
been called the “Twentieth Century 
Limited of the Far East.” 

This railway company has develop- 
ed and equipped the fine modern port 


South Manchuria Railway (heavy black line) through Manchuria 
and Chosen, connecting with Chinese and Japanese rail and coast- 


qwise lines, and ocean routes to Europe and the United States. 
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Locomotive Erecting Shop of che South Manchuria Railway 


Manchuria— 
Where East Meets West 


Modern machinery and methods, imported from West- 
ern countries, particularly from the United States, have 
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Splendors of the _— in 


Mukden, Mancnuria. 


of Dairen, the second largest port ot 
China, ranking next to Shanghai in 
volume of its foreign trade; it operates 
the Fushun Coal Mines and the An- 
shan Steel Works; it conducts the Ya- 
mato chain of large Western-style 
hotels in Manchuria and Chosen 
(Korea); it has established scores of 
schools and playgrounds, hospitals 
and libraries, and several agricultural 
experiment stations and research in- 
stitutes. 

Manchuria is a growing market for 
American goods, chiefly manufac- 
tured articles and machinery. It 
produces many raw materials of in- 
terest to American buyers. 

For detailed information, apply to 
the New York office. 


Manchuria in Motion Pictures 


The New York office of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company has two reels of pictures 
showing the intermingled Oriental life and 
modern development of Manchuria. This 
film, requiring about a half-hour to show, will 
be lent to organizations or societies free of 
charge, except transportation cost. If you 
wish to borrow this film or if you wish free 
travel literature concerning Manchuria and 
Chosen (Korea), write to South Manchuria 
Railway Co., 111 Broadway, New York City. 


Your Host and Guide 
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played by those present. It was” 
discussing the address of Mr. Filene 
tailers are doing a more efficient job of 
chandising as time goes on and that een 
will continue to be the backbone of 9 gay 
business. It was generally agreed im the gu 
cussion on “cooperative marketing” that mop 
intelligently directed agriculture results fron 
that form of selling. 





Common Problems 
of Raw Materials 


(ke GROWING importance in industria! 
and social life of industries 

raw materials from natural resources aj 
the common problems which grow out of ths 
increased importance, were the general them 
of the group meeting of the representatins 
of Natural Resource Industries, 

The chairman, Mr. Milton E. Marcuse of 
Richmond, Va., a director of the 
emphasized the importance of natural 
sources by pointing out that the source gf 
all wealth was natural resources and thi 
man’s activities were in putting these in fom 
for his use and that burdens placed upm 
these industries ultimately passed on to tie 
public. 

Referring to the specific program of th 
afternoon, the chairman stated that it had 
been developed to cover some common prob- 
lems of natural resource industries, prom 
nent among which were Government Control 
of Natural Resources, Taxation and Trade 
Association Activities. The chairman asked 
Richard F. Grant, of Cleveland, vice-president 
of the M. A. Hanna Company, and a @ 
rector of the National Chamber, to introduce 
the first speaker, James R. Garfield, Secretary 
of Interior under President Roosevelt. 

In his address on “Government Control of 
Natural Resources” Mr. Garfield showed how 
recent was the feeling that Government hal 
any concern in the problem. 

Coming to a pending question, Musce 
Shoals, Mr. Garfield said: 


The way the Government has been seeking t 
develop the power is this: The Government sees 
to control the great reservoir sites, construct th 
greater majority of the projects, as it has i 
the Reclamation Service, and then lease out 
an existing corporation, if it be a power com 
pany, or if it be a municipality, if it needs ligt 
or heat, those rights, to the end that there may 
be an orderly development and a wise use, # 
rates which are consistent with economy and @ 
the same time profit, so that the entire comm 
nity and all the residents who are fed by thi 
watershed can have equal benefits from the devel 
opment of these resources. 

That is why I have opposed the bill in Cr 
gress seeking to give to the Ford corporatim 
Muscle Shoals, because that is contrary to evey 
principle that we have been contending for for 
the last twenty years. As the result 
twenty years of careful study, as I told you, the 
Power Act was adopted by Congress. . 

Contrary to these principles, one corporalitt 
seeks to acquire under the bill known as th 
Muscle Shoals Act, passed by the House, an! 
now in the Senate, the power development 
Muscle Shoals, a development that runs Up 
nearly 800,000 horsepower. All that the Fort 
corporation agrees to use for the alleged 
ture of nitrate and of fertilizer is 100,000 
power, leaving to itself the use of all the bit 
ance of 650,000 to 700,000 horsepower 


let or hindrance, without regulation by state # 


nation. That is contrary to the wise @ 


a resource that belongs to all the people of th 


southland. 
Power development is like water developmest 
First, the water development must be treated 
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- second, the distribution of power under 
conditions runs over hundreds of miles, 
pas few years ago it could be.carried only 
few miles. Therefore, in the distribution of 
. nment, either of the nation or of 
“ge must take into consideration the area 
consumption; and when rg are 
ranting t right to an individual to de- 
velop ae, they should see to it that the en- 
area of distribution is considered before the 
rights are granted under license to a company 
or to an individual for the development of that 
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ing the great natural resource indus- 
eagenl as etal mining, lumber, coal, oil, 
etc. to take joint action on taxation, Paul 
Armitage, of New York, developed his ideas 
along the following lines: ake 

The first outstanding characteristic of such 
interests as mining, oil, gas, timber, is that 
they are basic and underly our entire indus- 
trial life. A tax levied upon the heart of in- 
dustry affects every man, woman and child, 
because in its last analysis a tax is nothing 
more than an added cost. It must eventually 
be passed on by the industry either in the 
form of higher prices or curtailed production. 
The legislatures do not realize this in their 
advocacy of super-taxation of natural re- 


Gieesr. sGigeke 7 & 


0 the sources. 
A problem common to the natural resource 
f the industries that are “exhausting” or “wasting” 
+ had in character such as oil, coal, timber, gas, is 
prob- that of “depletion.” The using up of such 
romi- natural resources in the process of converting 
sntrol them into raw materials is clearly a loss of 
Trade capital, which should be deducted in determin- 
asked | ing tax income; but the Supreme Court of 
sident | the United States declared otherwise. If 
4 di | that question came up anew before the Su- 
oduce | preme Court, in the speaker’s judgment, it 
retary would reverse itself, for the principle of 
“depletion” is now well embodied in our in- 
rol of | come tax laws, although it is not generally 
i hoy | understood by the public or by the legisla- 
t had tures, 
aia Need National Reserves 
ANOTHER peculiar characteristic of the 
natural resource industries is that it is 
ing necessary for them to maintain large “re- 
a serves” for large-scale production under mod- 
wre business conditions. The states have seized 
wut o | UPOn these large reserves for the purpose of 
con- 4 ‘@Xation. They tax them as if they were pres- 
s ligt } Mt existing values which should pay their 
emy | ‘Shareofthe burdens. They are not present ex- 
se, at | Sting values. They are remote contingencies 
nd at} that may not be mined until many years from 
rth | The Wisconsin Geological S 
y isconsin Geological Survey prepared 
dev: | a table showing the multiple, i A ef- 
ae fect of taxation upon an ore body which can- 


not be removed for a number of years. It 
shows that at 3 per cent taxes a year the ore 
is valueless and would yield no profit at the 
end of 30 years, and yet year after year taxes 
are upon the ad valorem system upon 
these ore reserves. 
common dangers that confront these 
natural resources are very serious. In the 
first , there is danger of super-taxation 
«OF excess taxation. A flagrant case is the ac- 
tion of Minnesota, which secured an amend- 











_ Ment to the Constitution by which it could 

mines at an excessive rate—SO per cent 
ee farms. Not satisfied with that, in 
| it levied upon the mines an occupation 
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ate ey x—that is, a tax upon the privilege of 
aw f 6 per cent of the value of the ore 





t was super-taxation, levied over 
above and in addition to all other taxes; 
the law said so; and they were perfectly 
about it. The Supreme Court 

t it is perfectly legal for the 
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There are many kinds of steel; some 


glass hard, some resistant to pressure, some to shock, 


some to abrasion. Efficiency comes 


particular steel suited to the work which it shall be 


called upon to perform. 


Profits are based on uninterrupted operations. When 
aman buys a machine and puts it to work he counts 
on that machine to work without breaking down or 
unduly wearing out. A machine is not apt to break 
down if the wearing parts subject to the greatest stress 
and strain and abrasion are made of the proper steel; 
the proper steel is available, and economy demands 


its use. 


Our 181 years of experiences at your service. The steel 
you require can be obtained. If your engineers and 
our steel experts put their heads together lessened cost 
and greater profit will result. Scarcely a day passes 
that some of our engineers do not make specific appli- 
cations which prove to be money-saving. 


The booklet, ‘‘Putting the Right Steel on the Job,”’ 
sets forth a number of these applications. 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


30 Church Street 
New York 









Allow us to send you this 
book. You will find it 
interesting and helpful. 


are tough, some 


in selecting the 
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Manganese Steel 
Wearing Parts 


Special Trackwork 
Cylinders for Gases Forgings 
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When writing to Taytor-Wuarton Iron & Street Co, please mention the Nation’s Busines 





Products of the Allied Companies—Catalogs on Request 


Hammered and Pressed 








Rolls and Rolling 
Mill Machinery 
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BUILDING CONFIDENCE 


We believe that the responsibility and integrity of 
business is best reflected by the sincerity of intent to 
manufacture a product and render a service which 
inspires confidence. 


Founded on these ideals and with twenty years of 
experience, we have constructed a background to this 
business which is worthy of your recognition. May 
we demonstrate our ability to serve you? 





Manufacturers of Conduo-Base, Dahlstrom (The Speci- 
fied Standard) Metal Door Elevator Fronts and Interior 
Trim. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Established 1904 




























REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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How You Can Enlarge Your 
Office Over Night 


With Telesco Partition you can make small offices large or large offices 
small. Without the loss of business time, you can arrange your 
walls to suit your convenience. 

Telesco Partition is a wood and glass office partition, erected entirely 
with screws, — hold it = as : ca a 

that enable it to be moved with only the aid o 

a screw-driver. ( es — 0 
It will fit any height ceiling from seven to 

thirteen feet od one PARTITION 
Its movability and beautiful cabinet finish have Comeany 
made it standard in thousands of industries all 28 GRANO ST. 
over the country. Write for catalog. ELMHURST NY 
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legislators to single out a particular ip 
try and levy not only excess taxes ype: 
but super-taxation upon them jin adda 
without any justification or reason. There ss 
have a real danger. Bes 


Another problem common to natural a 
source industries, that of trade ‘atten | 
was discussed by Goldthwaite H. Dorr, J 

Trade Associations Problem 


SOME of the particular facts common 
natural resource industries which have ag. 
rect bearing on trade association activities are: 

1. Natural resource industries are Wasting ip. 
dustries. In such industries where 
tion of natural resources is of prime j 
tance, the trade organizations have been and 
can be of service in the interchange of teh 
nical information, so that the best 
practices shall prevail, and that there shal 
not be those recurrent extremes of Over-sup. 
ply and shortage. 

2. There are multitudes of owning and pp. 
ducing units scattered over an enormous ter. 
tory, often remote from market, and hay) 
little opportunity to gauge market conditions 
correctly unless the facts of the industry x 
a whole can be collected and dissemingta 
among them through trade association a¢. 
tivities. 

3. There is, it is probable, keener anj 
fiercer competition in natural resource ip 
dustries than in any other industries of th 
United States. Trade associations in thes 
industries can perform a very definite ser 
vice in gathering and keeping before the pub- 
lic the facts as to their competitive nature, 

4. Trade associations can keep before the 
public the fact that the products of natural 
resource industries are standardized articles 
which under normal economic laws are bound 
to sell at uniform prices at the same time in 
the same market. : 


Prices Regulate Activity 


‘TRADE associations can emphasize this 
important economic fact; that the marga 
of differences in returns of different operations 
is due to varying physical characteristics, and 
that the normal competitive price for th 
product of a natural resource industry is4 
price high enough to attract and keep in bus 
ness enough producers to meet the needs of 
the community. 





Labor Supply Factors In 
Immigration 


HE PROGRAM of the Civic D 
| ment Group Session dealt with the: 
able effects of the policy of restriction 
immigration and the adjustment of business t@ 
the condition which this policy will creale 
The last subject on the program, that @ 
which discussion was invited, was “How Fat 
Can Machinery and a Better Use of Our Pree 
ent Labor Supply Offset Limitation of Imm 
gration?” The preceding subjects led wp! 
this—gave a background which aided m® 
discussion. 
R. Goodwyn Rhett, the chairman of the 
meeting, gave the keynote by emphasizing 
importance of citizenship, saying: 


When Americans conceived that true liberty 
meant self-government, they actually | 


we 


equal right to make the laws which sh 
ern men among their associates, to 


should administer and interpret those laws. 7®) 


43 





was as important as that they should be | 


teed equal protection under those laws. 
and the pursuit of happiness involve 
home, opportunity for the development 
faculties, and opportunity to receive 


When writing to Dautsrrom MetTatuic Door Co., avd Turroven Orricr Partition Co. please mention the 
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his efforts in such form that he can transmit 
to his household—acquisition of property. 
ore, the first problem with respect to the 
jmmigrant is how we are going to inform him as 

benefits of our form of government, how 
him, as well as the native-born, sensible 
if this country is to continue, every citizen 
contribute something to its betterment, not 
through the payment of taxes and through 
i ice, but also through voluntary ser- 

ice rendered through organizations like 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
through the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
‘civic organizations, social service organizations. 
It is such service that measures the quality of 
our citizenship. Therefore, I think we should be- 
gin our consideration of the immigrant from that 


ELEES 


Six Recommendations Made 


lex W. O'LEARY, chairman of the Immi- 
gration Committee, presented its conclusions. 
Printed copies of its report and recommenda- 
tions had been distributed to the delegates. 
He quoted the six recommendations as given 
in the pamphlet and showed that with two ex- 
ceptions they were embodied in the bills 
then before the congressional conferees. He 
concluded : 

While reaffirming our belief in the wisdom of 
restriction of immigration during the period of 
world readjustment and stabilization by the per- 
centage system now in force, we again assert that 

1, Permanent law should be based on physi- 
cal, mental and moral standards of the immi- 
grant rather than on arbitrary percentage of some 
previous influx. 

2. That, our desire being to improve the quality 
of our citizenry, the standards set by our immi- 
gration law shall be as high as or higher than our 
existing average. 

3. That, while not relinquishing our unques- 
tioned right to determine who shall and who shall 
not be admitted, we recognize that we cannot 
progress without friendly foreign relations and 
that therefore the method of exclusion of those 
not coming under the general law shall be such as 
to conserve so far as possible the friendly feel- 
ing of such nations. 

4. That the bill now pending should provide 
for definite limit of not less than three, or more 
than five, years, and should provide for means of 
study of present law. 

Granted that we are to have a drastic limita- 
tion on immigration, there are two questions 
to be considered: first, the part now played in 
our social and industrial life by immigrants— 
80 that we may understand the size and na- 
ture of the problem of readjustment which 
confronts us; second, the means at hand for 
maintaining our productivity with a decreased 
labor supply. The first was presented by Dr. 
Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell, Iowa. 

Dr. Steiner lives for half the year in a 
small college town of the middle west, where 
he is in close contact with the problems of 
an American agricultural community, and for 
six months on the east side of New York, 

: he is in constant contact with the alien 
colonies of the Metropolis. To him the ques- 
tion of immigration restriction is of first im- 
portance, not only to America but to the Old 

as well; and because of its importance 
to the Old World, again of importance to us. 


Many Factors Changed 


HE SEES in the practically unrestricted im- 

migration of the past a safety valve which 
now will be far less effective. ‘Emigration 
to the United States,” he said, “was associated 


ie Old World with the hopes of the masses 
Bis People for well-being. It offered re- 


from poverty and oppression and long 
oe Political and social revolutions. 
ton the United States,” he said, “immigra- 
the Was largely associated with the idea of 
the ent of the natural resources of 
country, But even before the advent of 
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Saving 8:% Labor Cost 
In Home Construction 


An advertisement based on the personal experience 
of 
* ERNEST PETERSON, Contractor, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
(As stated in an audited Gould Report) 


every item in the new-home budget. 


to careful home-builder scrutinizes carefully 


So much for excavation and foundation . . 
basement, walks and driveways ... chimneys and 
fireplace . . . paint . . . plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical fixtures . . . lumber—so much for labor on each 
of these items... 


Can these amounts be trimmed a little without 
sacrificing the most important requirement of home 
building—sturdy construction? 


The problem narrows down, finally, to the selec- 
tion of dependable lumber—known lumber. By its 
use the builder reduces his labor bill to a minimum, 
with the assurance of further saving in having a 
home of maximum investment value. 


For fourteen years Mr. Ernest Peterson, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been a building contractor, and in 
that period of experience he has observed at first 
hand the construction value and economy of good 
lumber. 


“TI have always aimed at the highest quality in both 
material and workmanship,”” Mr. Peterson declares. 
“But during the last three years the appearance and 
quality of my jobs have been considerably improved, due 
to my using Long-Bell lumber exclusively. 


‘*Most of my jobs are high grade homes of eight to fifteen 
rooms, running from $5,000 to $15,000 in value. I average 
ten homes a year, costing an average of $9,000, in which 
only Long-Bell lumber is specified. 


“‘My average $9,000 home will cost about $1,600 for 
carpenter labor. Figuring conservatively, I save $130 
on each house by using Long-Bell lumber, which requires 
a minimum of sorting, rehandling and remanufacturing on 
the job necessary with inferior lumber. Thus, on my ten 
jobs, I save $1,300 annually by eliminating 814 per cent of 
my carpenter labor.” 





Mr. Peterson also points out the saving to the 
builder by estimating longer life for the home built 
of Long-Bell trade-marked lumber, thereby reducing 
the annual item of depreciation. It is also the 





*Mr. Peterson Esti- 
mates His Savings _ 


opinion of this experienced contractor that the home The average home that Mr. Peter- 
. ° ° ys son builds costs $9,000. He estimates 
built of Long-Bell lumber will require the minimum that thecarpenter labor on that house, 


when built with ordinary lumber,costs 
him $1,600. When he uses Long-Bell 
trade marked lumber his estimate of 
“This year, in addition to my own use of Long-Bell thesa ving incarpenter labor is8 54%, 
lumber as standard,” says Mr. Peterson, ‘‘three jobs of or $230. 
Long-Bell lumber have been sold to three different people The reason that makes this saving 
who were putting up homes, and who were impressed by pene eee, 2 Sat —— 
pes S zt 5 ” umber requires a minimum of the 
the quality and appearance of my jobs. sorting, rehandling and re fac- 
turing on the job necessary with in- 
ferior lumber.” 


“During the last three years,” de- 
clares this experienced building con- 
tractor, “the appearance and quality 
of my jobs have been considerably 
improved, due to my using Long-Bell 
lumber exclusively.” 


of repairs during its entire life. 
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srpematero THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
— 7 Lambormen Since 1875 
613 R.A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO, 





When writing to Tue Lonc-Bett LuMare Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Paris Office: Rue des Italiens 
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Guaranty Service 77 France 


MERICAN BUSINESS with France is an im- 
portant factor in our foreign trade, amount- 
ing in 1923 to more than $400,000,000. 


Many American commercial houses have branches 
in France, and the volume of American travel to 
France is greatly exceeding its pre-war proportions. 


To meet the banking needs of both American 
business houses and travelers, this Company has 
important branches in Paris and Havre. 


These offices afford our customers the advan- 
tages resulting from intimate knowledge of the 
requirements of buyers and sellers in foreign mar- 
kets. Our branches are complete banking units, 
rendering the type of service to which Americans 
are accustomed at home. 


The Paris Office is centrally located, in the same 
building as the United States Consulate. It is 
especially equipped to serve our customers while 
they are abroad. 


*“*‘How Business with Foreign Countries is Financed,”’ 
a booklet with illustrations of forms in general use, will be 
sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New Yorx picase mention the 
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June. 


the new type of immigration from ¢ 
and south of Europe, the drift of pone 
here was to the city. The fact is ¥ d 
million and a half immigrants who ave an: 


culture as their occupation and who an a I 


from 1900 to 1910, only about 10 Per cep 
went on the farm.” i) 

After discussing the reasons for this es 
saying, “The greatest difficulty has been th 
each wave of immigration dipped a little Joy. 
er in the scale of Europe’s populatica, rece. 
ing further and further into the backwooi 
of civilization—until assimilation became, 
not impossible, yet dangerous, Americaniz,. 
tion difficult,’ he added: 


Whether these newer immigrants age only 
tarded and not really inferior has not been 
deniably proven. I myself believe that they 
have potential and cultural values and are Moi 
as dangerous to our homogeneity as many oi 
think. But whatever the student of our phe. 
nomena may believe, is of little moment why 
it faces popular bias and prejudice. 

We are fast approaching interior discord » 
America which are more dangerous than 
possible danger from without. It does not mt 
ter that our fears are not well grounded, If qm 
believes in ghosts at noon, he is sure to see the 
at midnight. The popular demand is for curiai. 
ment of immigration to the least possible quota, 

American industry has to face the fact tht 
only about 160,000 immigrants will arrive ap. 
nually for the next few years. Of these the vey 
smallest number will be unskilled labores—] 
should say not more than 20 per cent. Ther 
are many reasons for this, chiefly that common 
labor in Europe is relatively better off than any 
other class; and secondly, that a railroad journey 
to the port, a steerage journey, are now equal in 
price to first-class passage before the war. Th 
unskilled labor group is too poor to buy a ticket 

For a long time to come the quota will be iil 
with relatives of prosperous foreign-born Amer 
cans, professional and semi-professional, of th 
white-collar class, of which we have a surplus. 

I myself believe that European labor since th 
war is usually what American industry does nt 
want. In my own Slovakia in the summer d 
1921 I found harvest hands demanding and gt 
ting an eight-hour day and simply impregnatl 
with communism. 

What the foreign-born need is not so much ed 
cation as good civic examples, good American 
citizens who are loyally devoted to their om 
country, outstanding, upstanding citizens. From 
now on all of us together, foreign- and 
born, must work together toward the healing 
divisions, the softening of discords, the bri 
of differences. All of your genius will be net 
sary to achieve it. I am fairly sure that Amet- 
can business men will not be appealed to in van 


Adjusting to Limitations 


SSUMING that limitation of immigration 
has become a national policy, the ls 

speaker, L. D. H. Weld, of Swift and Com 
pany, Chicago, addressed himself to the prob 
lem of industrial adjustment. In this. 
ventured little in prophecy but devoted lit 
self to an analysis of the chief lines of indi 
try and the opportunities they seem 10: 
for overcoming the handicap of a 
labor supply. He went on: 


There are three principal ways in which imsi- 
gration may be offset to a greater or less dept 


ad 
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These ways are: First, through better mami 
ment; second, through introduction of new ® 
chinery and processes; and third, better us 
present labor supply. 


The Hoover Committee on Elimination ¢F 


Waste pointed out that management is more @® 
50 per cent responsible for the present i 
industry, and that labor bears less than e 
cent of the responsibility. Management We ® 
occur through faulty control of ma of 
signs, of production, and of labor, a 
through lack of cost control, faulty sales 

etc. 


Immigration restriction will undoubtedly 
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inducement to find new processes and to 
new machinery. Industries differ in the 
to which machinery can be used. The in- 
one using steel and other metals, and those 
assemble interchangeable parts into finished 
eth can use machinery to the greatest extent. 


processed step by step, a vast amount of man 
. ys be necessary. 
Although 


t progress along these lines is 
possible in the future, it is questionable whether 
drastic restriction of immigration can be entirely 
our 


E 


Immigration restriction goes along with 
ive tariff in putting the United States 
ificially high level of wages, prices, and 
Teeeren 4 rng compared with the rest of 
the world. Although this policy restricts inter- 
national trade and possibly keeps us from devel- 
oping our Own resources as rapidly as we might, 
our country is so large and has such a variety of 
and resources that we can probably main- 
in this high level of well-being for an indefi- 
period to come. We are beginning to think 
rather than quantity. We are looking to- 
a quicker assimilation of foreigners and a 
national spirit. 
The discussion was led by Eugene B. Clark, 
president of the Clark Equipment Company, 
Chicago. 


Finance in Europe 


and on the Farm 
[ine FINANCE group program was 


agiet 





evenly divided between addresses upon 

the international and economic situation 
and the discussion of problems pertaining to 
American agriculture, the group being the 

of the Union Trust Company, of Cleve- 
land, both at luncheon and the conference that 
followed. 

Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company and chairman of the Inter- 
national Chamber’s Committee on Economic 
Restoration, who presided, spoke upon as- 
pects of the international financial situation; 
and Col. L. P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and technical ad- 
viser of the Committee of Experts of the 
Reparation Commission, described the work 
of the experts and cutlined the provisions in 
the commission’s reports. 

The speakers upon agricultural topics were 
G. F. Warren, professor of Agricultural Eco- 
homics and Farm Management at Cornell 
University, whose subject was “Agricultural 
Depression—Its Causes and Remedies,” and 
Carl Williams, honorary president of the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange and edi- 
tor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, who 
presented an address on ‘Financial Methods 
of Agricultural Cooperatives.” 

Mr. Kent reviewed the more recent aspects 
of the international financial situation. He 
pointed out that the European countries are 

ned with debts both external and in- 
ternal and that unfortunately these debts are 
such a nature that they cannot be can- 
celled by a clearing house operation but must 
be either paid, adjusted or repudiated. The 
enormous debt charges of the European coun- 
tries, combined with currency inflation and 
unbalanced budgets, have produced fluctuating 
exchanges which in turn obstruct the trade 
and industry of the world. 
; wll acd outstanding event :n the 
and political world during the past 
year has been the Dawes Report. : . 

s $00n as the Dawes plan is put into op- 

tion, the next step, the fixation of the total 
amount Bameperations, nage be taken. This 
brings matter squarely up to the refunding 
of inter-allied indebtedness because of the re- 
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Show this story to your designing engineer 
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At the Nearest Gas Station. 
the pump housings. They may be cast iron (every ~ 
2 pump manufacturer used these heavy, expensive 


you will find lighter, stronger, less expensive parts ** pressed 
from steel instead.” 


Just a few years ago, our consulting engineers went to one gasoline 


pum, p 


pressed steel would cut costs, He changed frem cast to pressed 
steel parts, Other pump manufacturers have come to us for the 


‘ane 


Pressed Steel Dome 


and Door 


Weight 134 pounds 


Probably you 


in the products you manufacture you owe it to yourself to find out the 
possible advantages of ‘‘ pressing from steel instead.’’ 


Tt Costs Nothing Simply write us that you are in- 
to Kind Out 


consulting engineers visits you to study the situation 
right on the ground. 


This man is a member of our staff of highly trained 
redevelopment pioneers, and he knows all the ins and 
outs of pressed steel replacement from actual experi- 
ence on scores of successful redevelopment jobs at 
. This plant, located in the heart of the steel 
district, is backing him up with complete facilities for 
producing the most intricate pressed steel parts, large 


our plant 


or small. 





If he finds pressed steel will 
not be useful he quickly tells 
you so, and you are in no way 
obligated. 
But if he finds pressing from 
steel instead will be an advan- 
tage to you, our engineering 
department at once under- 
takes the development of 


This unusual service is at your disposal now 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
50 East 42nd Street 


r 7 | Can the cast parts used in your product be pressed from steel 

* instead? 

2 If not, can they be redesigned to permit pressing from steel 
* instead? 

3 Would pressing from steel instead make a better product and 
* reduce cost of production and skipping or give you some added 

L selling points? 























BUSINESS 


Notice 


parts only a few years ago). But more than likely 


manufacturer and proved ta his designing department hove 


service and today we are making pressed parts for dozens 
of pump manufacturers. The pressed steel dome 
and door illustrated is a typical example of the 
savings secured by pressed metal parts. 


1. Saved 06434 pounds of ¢. Gave a more uniform 
materia surface for painting 

2, Increased strength and enamelin, 

3. Eliminated breakage §. Eliminated excesstte 

foundry tess. 


i A 


Cast Dome and Door 
Weight 78 pounds 











“Press It From Steel Instead’’ 


are not making pumps. But if you are using any cast parts 


terested. If you can do so, send 
blue prints or sample parts. 


At your convenience oneof our 


Here’s How He Analyzes Your Problem: 


the replacement. 


Drawings of proposed designs 
are submitted — still without 
obligation. 


If approved, our force of die- 
makers and press men starts 
the actual work of pressing it 
from steel instead for you. 





‘‘Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment’’ 
4 ; CHICAGO 
Ww arren, Ohio 164 Straus Bidg. 








When writing to Tue Youncstown Pressep Stert Company please mention the Nation’s Business 



































MAKE OUR PLANT 


YOUR BRANCH FACTORY 


ONG established concern, oper- 

ating completely equipped foun- 
dry, machine shop and assembly 
plant in Southwestern Michigan, can 
handle several more accounts on 
contract basis. 


To certain Eastern manufacturers 
of heavy machinery, doing volume 
of business in Middle West, such 
connection may easily prove very de- 
sirable. Opportunity is afforded to 
minimize freight charges and avoid 
transportation delays, without addi- 
tional investment for branch plant 
in this section. 


We invite closest scrutiny of our re- 
sources, past performances, manu- 
facturing methods, finished products 
and shipping facilities. We have - 
first class proposition to offer. 
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lationship between this indebtedness and repa- 
rations. In view of the financial conditions 
of some of the reparations receiving powers, 
it is clearly the duty of the United States to 
take up the question of inter-allied indebted- 
ness with the other creditor nations, Great 
Britain and France, and ascertain how it can 
be treated so as to make possible the next step 
of reconstruction and also to assure a suc- 
cessful working of the Dawes plan. 

The people of the United States are, how- 
ever, in no mood to consider an adjustment of 
inter-allied indebtedness that would permit 
the present militarism to continue in Europe. 
This militarism is the logical result of the 
fear arising from the war and can be reduced 
only by general agreement among the nations 
on a plan to limit armaments. The way now 
seems open for bringing about negotiations 
which may accomplish the three further things 
necessary to reestablish world peace; namely, 
the “control of militarism, the refunding of 
inter-allied indebtedness, and the final fixation 
of the total amount of reparations that Ger- 
many is to pay.” If the Dawes plan is put 
into operation and some agreement regarding 
armaments is reached, the Debt Commission 
could then put before the people of this 
country some plan relative to inter-allied 
indebtedness. 


Seventeen Reparation Conferences 


OLONEL AYRES reviewed generally the 

work of the Committees of Experts and 
pointed out that the meeting of the experts 
was the seventeenth conference which has 
been held relative to reparations and allied 
subjects—an average of one about every three 
and a half months since the armistice. 

After a review of social conditions in Ger- 
many, he briefly outlined the provisions of the 
experts’ reports. The duty of the second 
committee was to ascertain how much Ger- 
man capital was abroad and to devise means 
to bring this back. The committee worked 
out a ten-year balance sheet and estimated 
that about $1,600,000,000 German capital was 
outside the country, but found no positive 
means of compelling its return, reporting that 
it would mostly come back when conditions 
in Germany were such as to attract it. 

Colonel Ayres then briefly outlined the con- 
tents of the report of the first Committee of 
Experts, “The Dawes Report.” The duty of 
this committee was to recommend means for 
stabilizing the currency and balancing the 
budget. The first step in the plan is the cre- 
ation of a new bank in Germany, partly under 
foreign control, a bank of issue. The govern- 
ment is then to raise money from taxes and 
on railroad and industrial bonds, all these 
revenues to be placed in the new bank in two 
accounts—one for the government and the 
other for reparations—and from the latter 
all reparation payments are to be made. 

It is believed that Germany will be able to 
get back on a going basis but not without 
some aid from the outside; consequently an 
external loan of $200,000,000 is recommended. 

From an economic standpoint some serious 
problems arise. The sum of two and one- 
half billion marks, which is the standard an- 
nual payment, is equal to about two million 
dollars a day and about four times what En- 
gland is paying the United States on the for- 
mer’s indebtedness. In order to raise this 
sum and pay the necessary expenses of the 
government, Germany will have to raise an- 
nually, by taxation or otherwise, an amount 
equal to about 30 per cent of the national 
income. 

Considerable funds also will have to be 
raised from the railways; and if the proposed 
charges are to be met, the railways will be 
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obliged to produce more revenue than 
ever have before. Price levels, BE 
higher today, and with the railroads tu 
over to private corporations, it seems possi, 
that they may be able to meet the pronua’ 
demands. 

The second big problem is to get 
out of Germany after it has ven sail 
the bank. In order to accomplish this, Ger. 
many will have to develop the biggest 
trade in her history. If other countries how. 
ever, are willing to receive the e 
many may be able to meet the demands eithe 
by increasing the volume of export trade » 
by making it more profitable, or by a combi. 
nation of these methods. 

The proposed bank also presents another 
problem. While it is commonly called a 
bank, it is not contemplated that it shall 
placed on.a gold convertible basis at the 
ginning. This latter plan was objected to 
all the Europeans, including the 
Should the bank be placed on a gold bag 
however, it presumably would clear 
New York; or if not, the assumption is thy 
it will ally itself closely with London, 

Colonel Ayres expressed approval of th 
plan as a whole but suggested three cond. 
tions: (1) that the new bank be placed o 
gold exchange basis, (2) the loan 
should have clear precedence over all rep. 
ration payments, and (3) an understand; 
that if Germany, acting in good faith, fails tp 
make the required payments at any one time, 
she will not then be considered in 
and thus perhaps overturn all that has bee 
accomplished. These last two conditions are 
regarded as particularly important for the 
reason that should Americans advance 
to Germany and there shuuld later be a de 
fault, Americans would be reluctant to at 
vance further credit to Europe; and this cow- 
try is the only country which has the nece- 
sary material resources to rehabilitate Europe. 

Several possible means of aiding the agr- 
cultural industry were discussed by Dea 
Warren. Increased credit facilities have 
helped some farmers, but many cannot he 
aided by this method. Cooperative market- 
ing also affords some assistance, but the sav- 
ings that can be effected this way are smal 
in comparison with the decline in prices. Dt 
versified farming does not offer any gener 
solution. There is no evidence that there isa 
market for any more of the major agricultural 
products than are now being produced; and 
if, for example, one section produces mote 
dairy products, then another section mus 
produce less. State and local tax reduction 
will help, but relief from this source will net 
essarily come slowly. More state aid t 
schools would be of direct assistance since this 
would shift some of the burden of local tam 
tion from the depressed agricultural industry 
to the more prosperous cities. Improvement 
in European conditions may help some. 


Tax Problem Must Be Met 


ye HE REAL problem is the payment of taxts 
and interest and principal of debts cot 
tracted. There are only two ways to meet the 
situation—either the price level of farm 
ucts must approach the level at which 
were incurred, or those heavily in debt mus 
turn their farms over to new buyers at pnts 
adjusted to new conditions. If the latte 
method is followed, there will be violes 
political agitation since men will not W 
submit to the loss of property. Inflation a 
deflation are both serious economic 

and price stability is the remedy for 
The level at which prices should be 
is the level at which debts, wages and pull 
service charges are most nearly adjuste 
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